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Mr DxAB Frxivd, — 

Acoompanying this yoa will leoeiTe a volimie from 
wliich joa may deriye some interest from the &ct that 
the author is no other than the ccmipaiuoii of your childr 
hood, and the playmate of days long gone by. Hie an- 
nonneement may perfai^ surprise you, and set you to won- 
dering what in the world ooidd have put it into my head 
to turn authoress at this late day. I would tell you if I 
could; but the same question sometimes oomes into my 
own mind, and I am as punled as yourself for an answer. 
Perhaps it was be<»use I hare lately been so much akne, 
having giyen my third and last daughter in marriage last 
winter, as you know, and feeling afterward desirous to find 
some occupatiiHi in which I could foiget my loneliness. 

Ever since I left that kind home where I was so warmly 
cheridied — ^that home made so dear by countless and con- 
tinual deeds of love, still blessed by the presence of your 
beloved mother, and over which your fether% emandpated 
spirit seems yet to linger — ^my hearl turns with a£bctionate 
warmth to the associations connected ;with its memorf. 
Once m<M» I see your fiither, with his broad-brimmed hat, 
straij^t collar, his benevolent smile, and the moral les- 
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son in his yery aspect; your mother, with her qmet air, 
and watchful kindness, and her neat starched handkerchief 
pinned so predsely in its place,while the little onee-^your- 
self among them — are gathered around her in their neat 
though plain attire. Hius your fionily cirde i^peared on 
the evening when my unde brought me to your home, and 
never shall I forget the awe with which I r^arded your 
parents until your dear mother pressed me fondly in her 
arms, and in her kindest tones bade me irelcome. And 
how surprised I was to find, in those d^ure-looking chil- 
dren, playmates as fond of fhn ahd misehief as my heart 
could desire! Well, my dear SStfy, flioee day^ are gone, 
but the memory of them is bright ^et, and affords me 
many hours of pleasant contemplation. Eten ncrw it is 
leading me away from my suhject and almost deluding me 
into the belief that I am once more young. 

It has often pained me to find how little is known cf 
your sect m what you would call ** the World.** Persons of 
extensive information, writers, and even clergymen, are in 
many instances ignorant of their real doctrmea, and know 
the Quaker only by his .peculiarities, ll'o doubt you have 
noticed that a Quaker in a hook is made to perform some 
ridiculous part which a semdble member of the tteotin real 
Kfe, would disdain to perpetrate. However, it must be con- 
fessed that their peculiarities are such a^ in a measure excuse 
this mistake ; for, keeping within themselves as they do, 
little opportunity is afforded others of an insight into theSr 
true character. Not much can be known of their religious 



belk^ bMflOM th«7 Mbioribe to 110 written «ied» ndte^ 
ftoaei fani of doetiiiiey ad tbk allowi to ibm miaiftart 
(cud indeed to anj nmbm of Oo Booiety) » fteedom 
wliidi ooortiiiAf tnlijecto Amk to modi naieilted cb- 

It b edUbm reoMBlwed that inatiy of thrfr peed 
belonged eqaOj to Ae Puritsii, who diMnded eertani 
pn^tieee inetel7l)ecanfle thej were edopiMi bj Ae Qoaksn 
— as for i&8t«M»y eelUBg the moBthe and daya of tiie week 
by nambefB raOier than bj Bamia dvifed from thoae of 
beathm deitiea. 

My gay lilde Mead, lira. Boiitoii,waa Ug^yatmaMd, the 
otber diEy, when t told bar tiiat «be Vrieiid^ atyle of dzeaa 
waa onee the fraUott. 

It woaU be wtdeaa for me to entar upon any atteippted 
deacriptioii, or if yoa win, dafenie of Ae Qoaken. Their 
principles aie such aa balong to praoUeal religion etery 
where, and will never oeaae to eziat, while many of their 
pecuHaiitiea must disappear before the spirit of enlightened 
progroas* 

And now, my friend, there is one request I wonld make 
of you, which is, that yon will not betray me as the author 
of this little yolume. To tell the truth, I haye no ambition 
to figure in such a character. Indeed I have only been 
maaqueiading a little, and shall now retire into my former 
domestie habits.* Tou would appreciate my feelings if you 
had been here a month ago, when the book was finished 
and an investigation into the ccmdition of househdd mat- 
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ten commeiioed. Mj best blankets were moth-eaten, car- 
pets ditto, table and bed linen stolen, silver spoons missing, 
the preeerre-oloset a sea of ferment— «its in the sogar bar- 
rels, and many such grievances. I was terribly mortified, 
and forthwith began to introduce a reform. My maids all 
left in high dudgeon, because I presumed, as Bridget ex- 
pressed it, ^to interfere wid the housekapin.'' That, how- 
ever, was soon remedied, and I started afresh with new and 
consequently willing hands, and a determination that jf I 
were ever tempted to begin another book it should be with 
oni eye, at least, where it ought to be, namely, at home. 
(Ifetbinks I hear some eurioui reader exdaim, ^What a 
pify the authoress did not keep them both there, instead of 
using them in writing this {Hresent volume P) 

Wiih your good mother's permission, I dedicate this 
book to her in token of my gratitude for the kindneas she 
has shown me from childhood upward. 



EDITH; 

OB, 

THE QUAKER'S DAUGHTER 



CHAPTEB I. 



Thb snn of an October day arose dear and bright 
upon the town of Boston. The cahn waters of its 
placid bay beamed with the crimson glow of eaily 
morning, then gradually paling into purer light, they 
mirrored forth the brightness of a Sabbath day. 

The town itseli^ built dose upon the water's edge, 
gave but few signs that it contained a living popula- 
tion. No idlers gazed through the small diamond- 
shaped panes of the square windows, no busy feet 
hurried along the unpaved walk, no merry laugh of 
childhood, no sounds of daily toil or daily life issued 
firom those unpret^iding dwellings. The solemn si- 
lence of the wilderness seemed to perrade the place, as 
though subduing by its mystic spell all human passion, 
and bearing upward in its viewless wings, in noiseless 
harmony, the praise of man and nature. 

The day, however, had not &r advanced when the 
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deep roll of a drum was heard sounding from the heart 
of the town, and floating &r away over the bosom of 
the waters. And forth at its call came from each 
domicile the &mily group, which with alow and seemly 
tread, wended its way nnto the honse of Gk>d« And 
now the voice of prayer and pVaise ascends, and the 
forest wikU give back thdr edios to the mitiodden 
hills, whose breezes waft the exalting strain to heaven. 

In a small one-story honse in the sabnrb of the town 
were gathered a few of that despised and persecuted 
sect called Quakers, who had assembled there to wo]> 
ship God in their own peculiar way. The apartment 
^Hiidi ccHxtained them was quite bare of fumitiure, not 
boasting of even so much as a solitary chair, but seats 
arranged with rough planks, laid upon upri|^ logs, 
were placed along the walls, and seated upon these, oa 
ttther ade of die apartment, were the male and female 
worshipers of this humUe sanctuary. So fixed and 
moticmless were their attitudes, so passionless each 
downcast visage, that a spectator would almost have 
deemed he gazed not upon living fonns, but on quaint 
figures carved in wood or stone. Their voice ascended 
not in pcayer or praise, the language of inatruotion 
firom human lips fdH not upon their ear, but who shall 
say that in that solemn silence the words of a higher 
teaching came not with a realizing sense unto their 
soul-r*^ Be still, and know that I am Gk>d.'' 

They had not stolen secretiiy to that lonely spot, but 
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they sQngfat tbe qoiet of the plaoe thai their hour of 
sacred stfllness migfat not be profaned by the idle fUre 
or jeer of peasers-by ; and as they sat there la their 
plaoid silence, they seemed borne aboTO the Icnowledge 
that they were a people peisecated and prascribed. 

Yet there was somethiny in each fice, thoo^ hOf 
movable, that told a tale of strife and hardship. It was 
of that internal strife— 4hat snbdning of the Biin4 to 
the wiQ — that solijection of the feelings which holds in 
check their ready flow j and there too were written 
the sterner lines that the oonfliot between aian and 
man marks vfoa the human oonntenanoe. With the 
women, this ezprepoon had softened into more ci sad- 
ness, taking the hue of her tenderer nature : as if with 
the sterner sex these characters had been graven upon 
stone, and with the pther molded on the more yielding 
wax. 

Thus they sat until the period allotted to thdr medi- 
tation had ea^ed, tl^n turning to each other, each 
extended his right hand and gnuped hif neigjibor's 
with a Mendly pressure. There was a deep sympathy 
between them, which gave a solemn meaning to the 
action. It was as if they th«u and there sealed a con- 
tract of fidelity to their Qod and to eadi other, which 
each heart felt although no tongue had spoken it. 

Among the different j;roups which left that lonely 
dwelling was one of an elderly man and a maiden in 
the bloom of yonthful beauty. 
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The two walked on for a while in silenoe, aroiding 
the thorongh&res, and pnrsning a retired path, where 
they were not liable to meet the gaze of the idler or 
encounter the malignant frown of their religions foes. 
Had John Morrison been alone, he would probably, in 
that spirit of self-sacrifice, not nnmingled with the de- 
fiant mood, which often characterizes, those who are 
ready to suffer martyrdom gladly in a holy cause, have 
firmly trod the public way, regardless of the conse- 
quences of his temerity. But watchful of his daughter's 
safety, he ever avoided exposing her to unnecessary 
notice. And weU might he seek to shield such beauty 
from -the public eye, for as she now walked beside him 
she was indeed beautifbl, despite the homely ftshion of 
her Quaker garb, which discards the aid that dress can 
offer to render the flu^ and the person attractive. 

" We are stUl greatly &vored, my daughter, in being 
permitted to enjoy these seasons of peaceful medita- 
tion. But it is believed that we are about to be de- 
prived of the privilege.*' 

*^ My fitther, I long for some quiet place to which we 
might retire, where I could see thee living, without fear 
of molestation, in the enjoyment of spiritual freedom.'' 

^^ There may be such places as thou speakest oi^ but 
thinkest thou that it were meet to leave our labors 
here imperfonned to go in quest of that freedom, which 
methinks thou dost value too highly, when thou canst 
set it in the way of duty?" 
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^ItiB &r thy sake I eoret it^ Ibr it grieres mo much 
to see thy old age made mihappy.'' 

^< Edith, thy speech is without wisdom. My peace 
it is not in man's power to take or to bestow. I must 
do my Master's bidding, even though mine errand 
ofiimd. But thou, my child must go hence ; I have 
provided for thee the means of safety and shelter from 
the storm that threatens our people.'' 

^^ Father, I will enjoy no safety in which thou dost 
not share. . Think not of me, therefore, unless, indeed, 
thou wilt prize thine own security for my sake." 

^*No, Edith. Dear as thou art to me I must not, 
through anzibty for thee, be led from my high com- 
mission; for doth not our Master himself say, *He that 
loveth wife or children more tbsai me is not worthy of 
me I' To us it is given to lift up the voice against the 
oppressor and the hireling, and we will be fidthful to 
our trust. But hast thou heard that, by the voice of 
these men's council, we are banished hence on penalty 
of death ?" 

^^Then, surely, thou hast no thought of remaining 
here ? Oh I my &ther, let us hasten from this wicked 
place. Thou and the few of thy people who are here 
can do naught to oppose these cruel rulers. Why, 
then, should ye stay to become their victims? Hiere 
are other places where thy voice may be raised in sup* 
port of thy religion. Wherefore sacrifice thy life in a 
useless contest ?" 
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*f Sft7 no Buve, EdhlL Tlij words too plainfy diow 
that thoa undoBtandeBt not our dhrine office. UUs is 
the spot to whioh we are sent to proclaim the tmUi to 
a Bti^iteecked generatkuu Use no more persoasions to 
make thy &ther a zeoreant to his di^. Here I re- 
main; bntthoiir-^ 

^^ Name it not; I win neytf leave thee. Letthy&te 
be mine, £)r I will stay with thee, and where thou diest 
I win die.'' 

*^ Would thoa ooaldst ako say, <Thy people shaU be 
my people, and thy Qod my God.' But, alas! my 
ohild is ranked among the enemies of my reI%ion. It 
is a lutter cop which a daoghter's hand doth proffer 
me." 

*^Ko, &tha-j I do not rank myself among those 
who are enemies to thy religion; nor should it grieve 
thee that my mother's &ith is mine, since thine own 
fips taught it me long ago. I wiU go with thee even 
nnto dieath, but never, no never wiU I profess their 
blood-stained &ith«" 

^^Thon Q>eakest in too violent a tone; thy words 
are not in the meek spirit of hnmiUty. A more sub- 
missive condition of mind bett^ fitteth thine age and 
doty to thy parent. Prepare, then, I «iy, to leave this 
place ere sonrise of to-morrow, with one who offers 
thee protection, for, alas, I can afford thee none I" 

*^ Thou shalt not send me fix)m thee, &ther. In aU 
else thou mayst claim obedience, but never wiU I con- 
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Bmt to leaye tbee, Bor doe0 th« dn^ of s ofafid eztoad 
80 &r. Thou and I are Idt to eaoh otber, and we will 
cHng together so long as life itself holds place within 
our bosom.'' 

^* Naj,. my child, not fiar thine own saifety alone, hot 
£>r the more &ithfal perfonnanoe of my dntj, I would 
have thee depart. Reflect that I im aged, aod my 
health already mnoh en&eUed, and were it to please 
oar heayenly Parent to visit me with impriwonmrnit or 
to call me henoe, wh^re wonld be thy refoge ? For, 
although thou art not of our aeot, thy &th«r^ rdigion 
places thee in peril, and xume dare show kindness to 
thee, or ofibr protection to the Quaker's child, though 
Heaven move his heart, perohanoe, to pity." 

^^ All thou hast said to dissuade me only serves to 
show me a dftnght^s duty. Sumld I leave thee be- 
cawe thoa art sick and aged, and needest some kind 
hand to minister to thee? Hethii^ I hear my moth- 
er's voice bidding me desert thee not; nor will L 
Wheref<»re should I go with strangers and forsake 
thee ? Art thoa not all I have <m earth to ding to? 
Think not, then, to cast me from thy bosom, f<Mr here I 
wQl stay, and not even thy c(«nmand abaQ, for one mo* 
ment, shake my resolution." 

The old man's voice was tremulous with emotion as 
he answered, *^ Why, Edith, aoarce do I know thee in 
this sudden mood. I should almost judge thy conduoi 
unwomanly, were it not so like my dear departed one. 
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Well, I can not force thee hence, my diild, although I 
should much rejoice to Imow that thou wert safely 
bestowed elsewhere." 

«« Tremble not for me, fitther; my trust is in Him 
who is able to protect us both. And, after all, I fear 
not much these cruel men, although it were not wise 
to provoke their anger." 

*'It is believed they will scarcely go so far as to shed 
blood, and that they thought this threat would drive 
us hence in haste and terror. They believe, doubtless, 
that because we will not fight we shall all the sooner 
run away, showing how little they know of that very 
religion whose principles they profess, and whose re- 
quirements they pretend to answer." 

They had now nearly reached their humble domicile, 
when, to Edith's dismay, she saw approaching them 
two individuals, whom she recognized as Mr. Mild- 
man, a young minister of high popularity, and Mr. 
Harding, one of the chief magistrates of the town, both 
being among the most bitter enemies of the Quakers. 

John Morrison- and his daughter would have passed 
them by with a fiiendly greeting, but their path was 
intercepted by these worthies, and the simple ^^ Well, 
friends" of the Quaker met with a sharp response from 
the indignant magistrate. 

"Why dost thou wear that hat of thine in this 
goodly presence f " he angrily demanded. 
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^ Why should I not we«r my hat, friend?" was the 
quiet reply. 

*^ An' thoa art ignorant of the reason, it were weD to 
teach thee,'' answered Harding, and raising his i^alk- 
mg stick he struck it from the old man's head, leaving 
him standing uncovered in the noonday sun« 

*^ Wherefore dost thou tarry here," inquired the 
minister. ^* Eiiowest thou not the decree, even as the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which is pronounced 
against thy profime sect? If thou leave not this place 
right speedily thy life stands forfeit to the State. And 
for Uiee, maiden, it were well to wear a more meek 
and seemly aspect. Begone, I say, or to-morrow's 
sunset may find ye in the dungeon's cell, whence ye 
shall scarce escape, unless humbled to confess your vile 
errors, and be received into the bosom of our Church, 
who nobly extends her arms to embrace the penitent." 

While the Reverend Mr. Mildman thus addressed 
them, the pair stood in silence before him, and when 
he closed his remarks John Morrison made a motion 
as if about to reply, but was checked by a sudden 
pressure of the arm to which Edith dung ; and thus 
reminded of her peril he remained mute, while she, as 
they passed on, took up her &ther's hat from the 
ground, and reverently replaced it upon his head, the 
tears of shame and anger starting into her eyes at tiie 
insult to which her aged parent had been subjected. 

John Morrison had become a convert to Quakerism 
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about isn yean before ^e dftte of the comtneiicemeiit 
of our Btory. TJp to that time, although little interested 
in th0 snbjeot of rd^kn, he had been fomially coi]^ 
neoted with the Chnrch of England. Hiawi&^whostiU 
oiling fondly to ito early teaohingS) griered sadly orer 
his defection^ while he yainly endeavored to oonrinoe 
her that those yiewA Ante were correct whidi he now 
newly adrooated. This difference in their rdigions 
opimkms produced, howerer, no unhaf^ consequences, 
so fiur as their mutual affection and confidence were 
concerned: Tet it caused the tender wife and mother 
many ui anxious lu>ur, and seeing the storm of perse^ 
cution raging around Hiem she tremUed for ihe futnru 
iate of her husband and her child. Ei^er to escape 
firom these scenes, she was earnest in her desire to emi> 
grate to that newly found land of peace and fireedom 
which had already afforded a sanctuary to many fiith^ 
fbl and eealous souls. Chiefly in compliance with her 
wishes, and partly in that missionary qnrit whidi leads 
many a pious adventurer to seek a distant land, he em« 
barked with his fiunily, and a small number of his 
deqpised name, for that ** land of promise," that &r-off 
wilderness, which ky many a league across the oceanVi 
wave. 

Little did he dream that ere he reached that distant 
home he should be called to part with his foithfiil and 
beloved Margaret But before they had been many 
days at sea she was attacked with an alarming illness. 
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and althongh everj atteiiti<m whioh tbelf 
affiirded mm Iftviriied upon, her, she feh that death iraa 
at hand; and leaving him the sole protector of thefr 
darling Edith, she departed, commendiDg bctii to th^ 
goardiandiip of thdr heavenly Father. 

Sad was the blow that M iip<m the husband^s heart, 
and deep iras the grief of EdKh at the loss of a mother 
most tenderly beloved* Jtiat flizteen, ahe had reached 
the age to ftel daily more and more the loaii of sneh ^ 
parent; but anxious to assuage her fitther's sorrow, 
she strove to forget her own, and make his oomfoit 
and happiness het peculiar care. Indeed bis condition 
called for more than ordinary attention, for being nat- 
urally of a ddicate constitation his grief now wrought 
upon both mind and frame, and Edith's task was that 
of nurse as well as comforter* 

Before they left England Mrs, Morrison had adopted 
the peculiar style of the Quaker dress in order to 
identify herself with her husband as much as posmUe, 
fearing a separation from hnn, ill case he should be so 
unfortunate as to incur the rigor of the law. And as 
they were about to seek a new home, it was greatly 
repugnant to her feelings that the diffbrenoe in their 
religious sentiments should become a subject of public 
curiosity and comment, and perhaps an excuse for in- 
terference in their &mily concerns. Edith shared hi 
her mother's feelings and followed her example, and 
nowbeoame still more anxious to felfiU these intentions. 
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They had not resided long in Boston when they 
oovered that so &r from escaping persecution by com- 
ing to New England, the Quakers only enconntered 
there more bitter enmity than in the mother country. 

Seeing this was the case, and feeling himself incom- 
petent to protect his daughter from the many dangers 
by which they were surrounded, John Morrison had 
several times purposed and arranged to send her back 
to England. Her mother's sister who resided there 
would gladly receive her, and endeavor to supply the 
place of her departed parent. But Edith steadily re- 
fused to go, and besought him with tears to think of 
that step no longer, unless he would himself accompany 
her and consider England his fiiture home. He, how- 
ever, conceived it to be his duty to remain in Boston, 
and bear his testimony against the cruelties to which 
he saw his brethren subjected. Forced, as he was, to 
consent to Edith's stay^ he consoled himself with the 
thought that, as she was not a Quaker, she could not 
incur the full weight of the laws which oppressed that 
sect, and trusted that in case of his death, some heaven- 
directed friend would arise as her protector. 

EdiHi's motive in keeping her religion a secret may 
easily be seen. She feared that if known, it might 
serve as an excuse for strong and tyrannical hands to 
separate her &om her beloved and only remaining 
parent, and he, on his part, knew that he would not be 
considered competent to have the care of even his own 
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daughter, under existing circmnBtances. Hie subjeot, 
therefore, was one rarely alluded to. 

The persecution to which she now saw her &ther 
subjected, only drew him more closely to her heart, 
and awoke within her a spirit she knew not she pos- 
sessed. Always when he permitted her, she acoom- 
panied him in his walks, and more than once had lan- 
guage of ready insult and contempt been checked by 
her steady glance of courage, which inspired their in- 
tended assailant with involuntary respect and admira- 
tion. Thus, while the &ther deemed himself her pro- 
tector, oftener was the daughter the guardian of his 
path, and her eye averting danger from his way. 
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. CHAPTEB II. 

tif the evening twilight Edith Bat alone in her cheer- 
less little chamber. The events of the day had &llen 
with a depressing inftneoce upon her fiselings, whidi, 
long and painfully suj^ressed, now broke forth in 
secret and bitter tears. Grief for her mother's loss yet 
fresh within her heart, mingled with ai^rehencdons for 
her &ther^8 safety, and the disappointment of those 
bright anticipations which clustered aromid their trans- 
atlantic home, all served to fill her mind with despond- 
ency, and envelop in impenetrable darkness their nn- 
propitions fhtnre. 

Leaning her arms upon the window rill, and bowing 
her yomig head upon them, she gave way to the rush 
of emotions so long accmnnlating wiUun her bosom. 
So deeply was she absorbed in her sorrow that she 
scarcely noticed a low imd hal^firightened tap upon the 
door, which, contrary to the cnstom of the time, was 
secured thus early in the evening, for the threshold of 
the Quaker dwelling was not sacred from the foot of 
any who might choose to obtrude there an unwelcome 
presence. 
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A r^>etiliDa of tbe wafnonna wm vitbont 
mmwmfiH hj EdHh» wbo hasUmed to remoTo the 
▼oodflQ bar bf wfakb tho door vaa flMrtened, and 111401- 
other moment she waa da^ed in tbe anna of a loTel7 
gfai of aboot bcr own age» who^ Uanng awaybertears, 
amdondy andloolUm^7, j»qw^ into tb9 canae bfber 



**Dear. AHoa, I abMtft fiiared (boo badat feraaken 



^Fonakanthee^Mqrown Edilbl Thon mnat never 
judge of me ao uddndly, fixr it ia only.wben Idare not 
eome, that I am abaeiMi fioin thee long. Thia yery 
eyeniiig I did ftign dKikmrn, end deaired to be alone 
that I might rapoae awlnl^ in order to create thia 
bleased opportnnity. And indeed it were no fidaehood, 
formyaofditaelf'waainekfiNrin^ofthee. And even 
mow I moat fly baok bfce a bq^wi^g^ nor taxrj many 
moments in thy sweet oom|^y«" 

^^Alioe^ thy fiiendabip ia dearer to me than then 
fcnowest, yet I tremUe £>r tby aafiatyi and would en- 
treat thee to ooma bare no more, bnt that my lips 
afanoflt seftaa to prononnee againat their xniatress so 
baid a sentenee.^ 

'' Thy Hps are moat diaare^ Kdith, and thy heart is 
ft nang^ty little tibing tor trying to taaeh them treason 
to thy only friend. CeMe.to prate of my peril aI^ 
tbe« wovldat not Tex me, for it ia to warn thee of 
thfaie own that I am ecme hither.'' 
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** My ftther has told me of the danger we stand in, 
but he will not go, Alice ! This was in part the reason 
why I was so distressed, when thy bright fiice smiled 
in upon me like a oheerfiil sunbeam.'' 

*^ Oh, but he has not told thee all t This very after- 
noon I overheard a conversation between my &ther 
and that dear young saint and hypocrite, Mr. Mildman 
— nay, do not shake thy head imd look so reprovingly, 
for I must speak my mind. (But they knew not of my 
ear in their councils, I warrant thee I) Edith, I blush 
with shame to tell thee that my &ther is the enemy 
whom you must fear. I witnessed your encounter this 
morning, and Gk>d forgive me, but my heart burned 
with anger against one I should only love and rev- 
eraice.'* 

*' Do not let it grieve thee, Alice. I can not but be- 
lieve Gk>d will soften thdr hearts, although for a time 
th^y be filled with anger and cruelty.'' 

" Indeed, I trust so, dear gu:L And more, as my 
ftther is a tender-hearted man, who would not so 
much as tread upon a tiny ant in his path. And to 
think he should be harsh to thee, who saved my poor 
life so nobly. Oh, he shall hear of that, and then see 
if he will turn his anger against you I'' 

^^Thou didst promise, Alice, to keep that a secret 
within thy own bosom. Indeed, there is nothing I 
fear more than being brought into the di^test notice. 
Thou wilt be mlent, dear girl, I know,for my sake f " 
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^ Bat remember that my promifle was with the oon> 
ditioii that it should bind me, miless I could one day 
serve thee by tellmg alL" 

^^ Farewell then, dearest friend, for I shall neyer see 
thee more !** 

^^ Not yet — not yet, Edith I Indeed it was only the 
fear that I should be forbidden to come here in future 
that kept»fiie secret within my lips this very afternoon. 
But I forget my cruel errand ! My &ther hath pledged 
himself to come to-morrow morning to seek you, and 
if he finds you, to bring you before the Gk>vemor, and 
doubtless to the prison. Thou didst say thy fiither 
would not go away T*^ 

** Yes. We must stay here and meet our &te. My 
&ther has forbidden me to importune him further on 
tCe subject, and I will not obey his command to leave 
him and seek my own safety." 

^^Oh, it is madness for him to remain I And^thoa 
art a brave and noble-hearted girl, and dost right to 
stay by his side in time of danger. Yet he should go 
for thy sake, and not expose tljy youth and sex to this 
peril.'' 

^ Our Saviour saith, ^ He that loveth sonor daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me.' " 

*' May He protect thee, dear girl ! They shall never 

harm a hair of thy head, if my efforts can avail aught. 

And Edith, to-morrow morning persuade thy &ther to 

keep wHhin, and do thou make no stir about the 

2 
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house. I will sayielf !>• xxp wiA the lark, wd accom- 
pany my sage parent in his monung ramble, and 4e* 
pend upon it, it shall be no fiuiltof sdne if He go not in 
the wrong track to seek diee.'' 

^* I will endeavor to do as thou sayest Alioe, aldMH^ 
it will serve for a brief time only.'' 

'* Take ooorage and daqwdr not, for I have a i^an 
whereby I hope to serve thee a more lastingf torn. Yet 
ask no questions, for thou shalt not know it yet ; and 
per6hance if thou did, that wise head ci thine would 
only shake in disaiqprovaL" 

^^ Thou canst never keep a eeeret long from thine 
own Edith, I warrant me ! But bow qpeeds thy woo- 
ing, prythee, Alice &ir ?'' 

A shade passed over the young girl's fiu>e, and tears, 
which she strove to hide, came into her Uue eyes^ as 
she answered — 

^' Ask me not, I beg thee. Alas, Edith I man's love 
is short-lived as the dew upon the hill side.'' - 

^ We do indeed so read in idle romance, but I can 
find it in my heart sometimes to doubt that sad ccmdn- 
sion." 

^^ Mayst thou never have cause to abjure thy fidth, 
my friend. Indeed, thou wilt not ; tor he whose love 
is won by such as thou art, will love thee truly, or else 
prove fidse to truth itself so excellent art thou. But 
I, woe is me; I am a silly, fit&l^^l, and am scarce worth 
the loving I'' and now ftirly weeping, she flio^ herself 
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i^n Edith's iMek, «nd tcMied at if li«r hetrt were 
hrealdng. 

^ Naj, Alice darliBg, tell me the oanee of thy grie^ 
that together we may find the remedy. Weep not so 
bttterly, for I feel well aimr^ Edward i« not the fitlse 
<Hie thorn thinkflit him. Ckime, we will heal tUa loyer's 
qnarrel, and thy team BhaH torn into smiles of br^test 
anndiine.'' 

^ Oh, Edidi t I hare not lain eyes npcm him since I 
warn bst here !" 

^For three days I three whole days tlion sayest? 
Indeed I mnst laugh at thee fbr branding him with 
fidsehood so easily. How knowest thou that some 
urgent business does not detain him from thee?** 

*^ Because he told me he should not come again I" 

*^ Wherefore ? There was surely some reason which 
thou hast not told me." 

** There was. He said he rfiould come no more until 
I gare consent to his revealing the whole to my fitther, 
asid addng his smction to our marriage.'* 

^^ And thereby has shown himself the soul of honor 
instead cf the false fickle man thou callest him.'' 

*^ It is only an excuse for his coldness. If he did not 
wish that onr intercourse should altogether cease, why 
should he desire to speak to my fiither on the subject? 
Edward knows right well that he is already looked upon 
with diilike and suspickm, and such a request as his would 
be answered with a command to think cf me no longer." 
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^ Thou art very tiDJnst, Alice. Thou hast no 
rant that thy &ther would so receive him." 

*^ I have, indeed I hsve, I have seen his cold looks, 
and lisbet knows — ^* 

^^Lisbet is no suitable adviser for thee, dear one. 
Thj &ther's cold looks may all spring from. the dis- 
pleasure he feels at Edward's supposed want of confi- 
dence in him.'* 

^^ Yet lisbet has heard my"&ther say that if he were 
but sure of Edward's — (oh, Edith ! he calls it ^ treach- 
ery') — he would -forbid him coming to our house any 
longer. I know not what has turned him so utterly 
against his friend's son, for when he first came to us 
my fiither was most kind and courteoifs toward him.'* 

** Forgive me, Alice, if I say it is all thy own doing ; 
yet I would not say so did I not believe that thou hast 
the remedy in thy hands. Thou saidst his patience 
was well-nigh ended. Oht trifle no longer with his 
happiness and thine own, but do thy part to repair 
this mischief which delay has made, and then, at least, 
Edward will have no cause to reproach thee." 

" It is too late now, too late. Yet I believe he loves 
me still, and he will come again. I will think of thy 
advice, Edith, and should it seem well, and the time 
propitious, will follow it, too. I should not, at this 
time, grieve thee with my foolish fears. Edward, 
doubtless, is true to honor, and I will give my run- 
away tongue a wholesome biting for uttering such 
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danders of him. Bat my plan, girl, mj plan I haat 
thou no woman's curiosity that not a question regard- 
ing it has passed thy lips ? or is it too worthless to 
merit a moment's attention ?" 

** Why, didst thoa not forbid me to ask, and say I 
should not know it yet?" 

^^Short-sighted mortal! know that it was said 
merely to aroose thy cmiosity and elidt thy quettion- 
ing. Thou knowest yonder goodly yonng man, our 
eloquent minister ; well, I fancy that my fiither prefers 
him for a son-in-law, whidi is pardy the reascm why he 
frowns on Edward. Now, Edith, before I tell thee 
another word, thou shalt make me a promise: Say 
thon wilt preach me no sermon, nor frown, nor shake 
thy head — ^in short, that thou wilt not sp^ak one single 
word against the project I am aboilt to unfold." 

" I will not promise thee. Thy preamble shows that 
it is something which my conscience, will condemn, 
and, therefore, my tongue shall not be fettered with a 
promise." 

^' Thou wilt annihilate me with thy scrupulous nicety. 
But I have thee, for all thy cunning. I will just tell 
it thee, and then run away before thou hast time to 
lecture me. No'w; listen, and answer not ! This minis- 
ter, although guarded in his approaches, begins to wear 
the watchfril and attentive guise of a lover. Beshrew 
me now if I use not his devotion in a better cause than 
mine own. His voice hath great weight in the coun- 
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tea* woxKan'ft wit fiol not, it shall jit be ndio d la 
thy service.** 

^^Ohl AUcel now indeed J me that tiioa art thy- 
self the fiJse one. Edward k trooy bat dioa hast 
ceased to love him.** 

'^ Not so. Mr. MiMman has tamed my fistthei^s &oe 
against him, and now I have the right to pmiah the 
offender. He shall learn to interfere sa the affidni of 
Alice Harding I And fear BOt for Edward ; there ia 
power in smiles, Edith, and when they fiol, tears are a 
potent agency.** 

^^ Alice, dear fpil, be warned. I would thou hadst 
not told me thy secret plans, for they both shock and 
grieve me. Thou shalt not be &lse to thy fiither, to 
thy lover, to Mr. Mildman, and to thyself— io serve 
me. I will accept na Idndneai at thy hands olrtained 
so unfidrly.'* 

^^Thon thinkest me dishonorable, Edith, yet I am 
not without some womanly feelings. My dignity shall 
not be compromised, and Edward shall suffer no mjnry 
at my hands. But my" £ither and the minister have 
plotted against my peace, and I will retnm their ma- 
neuvering with usury.*' 

^^ Thou wilt practice a deception, and all deception 
is a compromise of sincerity. Once more be persuaded, 
I entreat thee. Deal op^y with thy fiither, and all 
will be as thou desirest." 

^ Never I I dare not risk Edward's frank and 
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lAmly bottiBg agttBMl Hm oth6f*0 nxtctanKoniotui orfaig* 
ing. Bn^ I tarry too long, fbr fee, jonder forest 
shades are already peopled with elf and goblin. Fare 
thee wdl, 8W€«t ooe^ and keep withm to-morrow, as I 
bade tkee.** 

** Farewell, dear ttBStdcen ^rL I can not but think 
thou wilt repent thy dangerous soheming. I wonld go 
with thee past yon &iry domain, but my company is 
more dangerous than that of sprite or fity." 

It was late that night ere either of the two Mends 
closed their eyes in slumber. Edith's mind was per- 
plexed with many anxieties. Fears for her other's 
safety drove sleep from her pillow long after he had 
lost all conscioiisness of care and responsibility in for- 
getfiilness. She mourned, too, oyer the waywardness 
of her misguided friend. ** Alas 1" thought she, ^ she 
has never known a mother's teaching I" 

Meanwhile the sprightly Alice tossed upon her 
pillow, revolving deeply-laid schemes within her busy 
brain. She thought she had devised a plan by which 
she could subdue her pious lover to her influence, and, 
at the same time, preserve her maidenly dignity, and 
avoid &lling into the snare she was resolved to set for 
him. ^' Nay," she soliloquized, as if excusing herself 
t6 herself^ ** it will be but a good work to soften hia 
heart to mercy, and to-morrow I will even condescend 
to be gracious unto him, at least, so &r as I may be, 
consistently with womanly reserve. Perchance he will 
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think he is kind-hearted for my sake ; but my foolish 
wit shall teach him that it is much better tabe so for 
mercy^s own.'? 

With such thoughts as these in her mind she com- 
posed herself to sleep, although she was not without 
the consciousness that she was embarking in a danger- 
ous enterprise. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was late in the afternoon of the following daj 
when Edith, leaving her &ther within, walked forth to 
breathe the refreshing evening air. Choosing the most 
retired paths which led to the water side, and clamber- 
ing far out upon the rocks that jutted into the bay, she 
sought her &vorite resting-place bdiind a steep ridge 
which served entirely to conceal her from persons 
standing on the shore. Her seat was reached with 
difficulty, by sometimes leaping from rock to rock, or 
clinging to their rough projections. The path led 
upward among the crags and stones, and bore so unin- 
vitmg an aspect that few maidens would have ventured 
thereupon. But Edith loved to steal away thus from 
every sound that told of busy life and its rude jarrings 
and contention, and lose herself in memories sacred 
and most dear. Far away beyond her sight, in the 
deep bosom of the waters, was her mother's grave ; 
and in the sound of these dashing waves, she seemed 
to hear a voice of soothiug sympathy. Here she could 
weep unseen, and pour out the secret grief of her 

bosom. Here her mother's spirit seemed to hover 

2* 
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nearest, and in the tindistarbed repose of nature, to 
hold communion with her sorrowing child. Here, as 
she cast the world behind her, and approached the 
Terge of the unseen, her mother, standing on the bor- 
ders of the eternal world, seemed to embrace her with 
those spiritual arms; and she came thence, strength- 
ened for the next day's conflict, patient to watch and 
to endure. 

Long she sat there, gasing through misty tears &r 
into the bhie expanse before her, where the Aj and 
the waters met to hl&td in harmony. ^ Ah," die mur- 
mured, '* would that I too had passed that unseen 
boundary, and were now ideepmg death's quiet sleep 
with thee, my mother 1" 

Another moment, and the pang of self-reproach 
smote upon her heart, for the thought of her fkther 
started up before her, «ad remembering that die had 
been long absent &om him, she hastily arose from her 
seat and turned to descend the rocky path. But so 
utterly had she lost consciousness of what was passing 
around her, that the tide had come in unperceived, and 
the waves were now dadiing within a few inches of the 
spot on which die stood. To return by the accustomed 
way was impossible, to climb the cHff before her was 
equally so, nor could any signds die might make be 
seen from the shore. Was there indeed no way by 
which she could escape ? A sickening apprehension 
seized her souly fliid the watery grave, which a few mo- 
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xnents before hftd seemed so peaoeM and oabn, die 
now shrunk from with all the feelings natoral to hit 
manity. But she was not one to perish without 
making erery effort at seKpreservation. Ske exerted 
all the power of her rcice in caQteg for aid, and in the 
intervals of her screams, listened ibr a reply so intently 
that (die thought Ae heaird the Tory flowing of her 
blood throngh her yeins. The ham of the town eame 
to her ear like a ftr-off mnrmnr ; the somid of the 
clock striking the hour smote upon her brain like her 
own death-knelL No answering voice cheered her 
with hope of succor. The evening twiUght was fast 
hiding in the west, and the shadows of night fell with 
solemn silence upon the waters. Nearer and nearer 
came the ocean's swell, and her garments were moist- 
ened with its spray. The next wave washes over her 
feet. One effort more for life. She kneels npon the 
now watery seat, and, uplifting her pale countenance 
to heaven, breathes a olent prayer. Committing her 
&ther to that guardian care, and with that dear name, 
^ mother,^ upon her lips, she throws herself into the 
sea, with a &int hope that she may reach the shore. 
For a few moments she struggled with the waves, then 
felt them closing over her. Again she rose to the sur- 
face, and, for a while, kept herself afloat by the motion 
of her hands. But her strength was soon exhausted^ 
and her limbs cramped by the chilling waters, and life 
seemed about to desert her. Many mingled sounds 
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came to her stifled senae : she thought she heard h«r 
Other's Yoioe calling to her in tones of anguish ; that 
she saw Alice, with outstretched arms, hastening to 
her assistance. Them her mother's soothing aooenta 
came in gentler cadences to her ear, and— oh ! joj — 
that loved being clasps her to her bosom. At last she 
feels that long-desired embrace I and upward, upward 
is she borne, and life sinks sway in a delicious calm ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

AucR Habdikg was an only child, and the oheriahed 
darling of her loving &ther. The early loss of her 
mother, to whom he was most tenderly attached, had 
doubly endeared to him the sole remaining fruit of 
their miion, and he watched over her infimt years 
with almost a woman's solicitude and patient care. 
Into his ear she ever poured the story of her childish 
griefi, and found unfidling sympathy; and he was 
never happier than when sharing her little sports, and 
listening to the music of her joyous laughter. Every 
change in her tiny &ce was noted, every caprice of ap- 
petite, or sign of languor excited his apprehensions ; 
and were the little mistress ill, no hands but his were 
allowed to tend her, no other eyes to watch beside her 
pillow. 

Children soon learn to feel their power, and thus in- 
dulged, Alice, although possessed of unusual sweetness 
of disposition, appeared to every one, except her fond 
parent, a self willed child. 

As she grew into maturity her promise of beauty 
ripened into perfect bloom, and her fether's heart 
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swelled with loving pride to call so fidr a maiden 
^' daughter.'' Yet to him she was still the Utile Alice, 
and he pictured to himself a long delicious season, ere 
she should be old enough for other than a parenfa 
love. 

And when some youth of the village who had gazed 
upon the young girl's beauty from afar, and felt his 
heart leap into his mouth, when a stray smile from her 
roiy lips, by ehance, lighted upon him, at last mustered 
courage to request an interview with papa, and, as 
the custom of the time demanded, ask permission to 
become a suitor to the &ir one, Mr. Harding would 
put on his spectacles, and finding himself still unable, 
with thdir aid, to see into so profound a mystery, 
would take tiiem ofi^ rub them for some momaits with 
the comer of his olken handkerdiie^ then carefully re- 
adjusting them on the parental nose, would fix upon 
the unhappy youth such a gase of surprise and scrutiny 
as made him more than hitf repent his rashness. 

"Pho, phol" he would say — "my little Alice? 
Why she is a child, man, and thou art scarce more I 
Go along with thy love and thy folly and get thee to 
thy books— dost hear, boy ? thy books^ until thy beard 
has a chance to grow !" 

And after the poor " boy" had departed, in a state 
bordering on desperation, and with a firm resolve to 
hasten home, and seize upon that almost usdess 
iboi^h dangerous weiqK>n, his Taz<M', and therewith to 
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x«reiigo the iiBidto iik toider «Un had reo«iv6d b; 
— - riiBfiag hiixudi^ — Mr. Hardiag, r^fardkfli of tho 
anguish he had inflicted, walked up and down hii 
stady, laagfaing and molAmg hy taau^ a^ goeh pre- 
sumption. 

^Thej would xob me of her, my little ^ ewe lamb!* 
They would take her firom my bosom and perhaps 
make hear a stave— the tender little thiagl Why, 
it was only yesterday her BU>ther laid her in these 
arms, a tiny helpless babe 1^ and a tear would make 
its escape from his eye. Then, as tlie picture of Alice 
arose before him he thought how it would amnse her 
to hear of the poor -youth's diseomfitore, and laughed 
till the tears came again. ** The saacy minx 1 1^ diaU 
never know it, not die. It migl^ pat mischief into 
her mlly little head to tell her I" 

Alice, hearing some winsnal stir below, would now 
come singmg down the stairs, aad the study door, like 
that which always obeyed the fUry*s bidding, readily 
flew open to admit her. 

^Dear papa, what a noise yon are making! 
Methinks you most have here oonoealed some friend 
to fun and laug^tter. Aeqoaint me with Mm, I pray, 
for sorely I heard another voice yritbin beside yoor 
own." 

**Nay, busy girl, I will have no prying into the 
seoK^ of this i^artment. There are none here save 
thyself and me, and our worthy anoeston, who, fbr aught 
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thon knowest, maj sometimes step out from their tar- 
nished state and come down to keep me jovial com- 
pany," 

^^Noy for sorely those grim lips were never so 
wicked as to smile. Bat tell me, I beseech yon, the 
cause of yoor merriment, that I may have my sharo 
of it, too.'* 

^^Thou shalt not know it, Alice! Such topics are 
unmeet fbr thy years. Bat come, get thy mufflers and 
let us out in this warm sunshine." 

*^ Never a step will I stir until my curionty is satis- 
fied." And so by dint of teasmg and coaxing she 
would get the whole story from her fond &ther, and 
join right heartily, though with an abashed counten- 
ance, in the laughter which rang forth at its conclu- 
sion. 

But although Alice laughed, her merriment was 
occasioned by different thoughts than those which 
caused her Other's amusement. 

The conscious glance of admiration she fi^ueirtly 
encountered, and the gleam of pleasure which her 
slightest favors often occasioned, told her their flatter- 
ing tale; and although she received these as her 
proper due, and with the tyranny of beauty levied her 
tax of homage, yet her heart would sometimes flutter 
at the whispered word that told of something more ; 
that something, which, though ignorant of^ she looked 
forward to as her allotted portion. 
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She would fidn experience it, bat still she would 
defer the knowledge. She longed, yet feared to taste 
the cup whose draught has power to clothe iti nunbow 
hues this whole existence, but which doth sometimes 
cast a gloom, upon the fkce of nature, making life a 
liriog deatii, and the grave a wished-for hiding place. « 
The flowery pathway was before her, but how knew 
she that a serpent lurked not there ? Well might she 
pause before venturing upon that enchanted ground, 
for none having entered there may retrace their steps, 
or coming thence, bring back the gayety of heart with 
which they sped ! 

Alice laughed then, partly because her fiither 
laughed, partly at the advice he gave, and still more at 
the idea of her extreme juvenility; for although her 
slender form had not attained its full maturity, yet she 
had grown to woman's stature, and considered herself 
(as what girl of sixteen does not ?) quite competent to 
inflict misery upon tiie other sex. 

It was not long ere there came one within her magic 
circle, the memory of whose thoughtful gaze she strove 
to banish from her hours of solitude. He was a 
stranger, and for some reason Alice could not her- 
self quite comprehend, she shrunk from making in- 
quiries into hb history. Occasionally she encountered 
him in her walks, and her eyes fell beneath the glance 
of those dark orbs, in whose depths a world of emo- 
tion lay slumbering. 
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As is Bsaal in saoh oases, Aiice grew thoughtful and 
drasmj. Har voice was less often heard in song, and 
eAke loved to sit alone with her head leaning on her 
hand, and her mind absorbed in rerery. Sometimes 
she entirely forgot to sweeten her IMier's poffee, and 
when reminded of the omission, in her oonfiislon, she 
was very apt to pnt a doable quantity of sugar in his 
cap, a oironmstance whidi was very enigmatical to Mr. 
Harding, since AHoe had, until now, always seemed to 
hit his taste exactly in this partioalar. 

There was a mystery about her condnct which made 
him very uncomfortable. lie thought Ae was surely 
ill, and not wishing to alarm her by mentioning his sus- 
picions, he queried with her'maid.as to the cause of 
these alarming symptoms. 

Lisbet was amazed at the idea of Alice being ill, and 
answered that there was not aroeier lady in the bonnie 
realm of old England, much less in the wilds of 
America. 

^' But something is at the root of it, Lisbet. Hast 
thou not noted the change my good girl ?^ 

** Why la, sir. Miss Alice is no l<mger a child, to be 
all the time singing songs and have no thoughts for 
any thing but fun and frolic. And may be, sir," she 
suggested after a pause, ^^the young minister's fine ser- 
mons has summut to do with it. There's many a body 
been made sober and thoughtful-like by him." 

As Lisbet said this she smoothed her white apron 
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down with both her hands and plAosd h&r head inde, 
dvplayuig a strikingly meek ezpreBBion of eomtenp 
aaee. 

'' Why, so it may be, Lisbet. I manrel that thought 
ne^er occurred tone,'^ said Mr. Harding, in a tone that 
indicated a mnoh lighter heart* *' Perhaps her yoimg 
mind is led to contenq)late that exceDent subject, and 
in reflection apon it, Ae is amased into unwonted 
quietude. But she was always a good child, and me- 
thinks hath few transycasions to weigh down her 
qpirit, that she need kae her natural gayety and cheer- 
ful temper.^^ 

«« We are aU dreadful dnners, Mr. Harding,'^ said 
lisbet, with reproof in her tone, as she raised her eye- 
brows and drew down the comers of her mouth into an 
expression of penitential grief; ^'the best of us is poor 
sinful creatures, and has naught in ourselves to glory 
o£" 

** Surely, surely, my girl. Thou speakest weU, and I 
commend thee for thy humility. Only," he continued, 
as he walked away, *^ there is no reason why it should 
make a woman of her." 

Now Lisbet was a cunning girl, and knew pretty 
well by the signs she saw in her lady's behavior, that, 
to speak in common phrase, she had &llen in love. 
But Lisbet was discreet too, and did not betray her 
suspicions to the parental ear. Nor was she disposed 
to lose her share in the excitement of a love affidr, in 
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which, she flattered herself her mistress would require 
her assistance. Therefore, acting a friendly part to- 
ward Alice, she adroitly turned Mr. Harding's atten- 
tion into another channeL ^^For," said she, ^^I 'm no 
ways sure of it, and if I were, what kind of a lady's 
maid fi^uld I be to be betrayin' of her secrets, last of 
all to her &ther ? No, indeed, and 'specially the first 
love, which is always the tenderest, as nobt^ly knows 
better than myselC" 

We will now leave Alice for awhile, to the undis- 
turbed enjoym^it of her reveries, while we take a 
peep into the sanctum of the Reverend Mr. Mildman. 



CHAPTER y. 

Mb. MiLDicAK WM a man of more than ordinarj 
talent, although posseflsing few personal attractions. 
Of his private motiyes we will leave onr reader to 
judge as we proceed with our narrative. He was a 
general fiivorite, becanse he was an attentive pastor, 
was fidthfol and nntiring in the performance of his 
duties, gifted with eloquence, was young, with a pen- 
sive cast of features, and — unmarried, which last quali- 
fication insured his popularity with the ladies, at least. 
For upon nobody will women in general lavish so much 
tenderness (maternal or sisterly, as the case may be) 
as on the unmarried parson — ^unless we except the par- 
son-widower, and in his case all the interest of the first 
is felt in his wel&re, and a world of sympathy beside. 

In short Mr. Mildman was the lion of the town, but 
lion as he was, he found himself a captive either to a 
silken, or a golden chain, either to Cupid or cupidity. 
Perhaps his service was divided between the two ; but 
at any rate he fancied himself in love, and the object 
of his devotion was no other than our coquettish little 
beauty. 
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Mr. ICldmaii kept his own secret. His knowledge 
of hnman nature told him he was not the man to win 
the affections of a gay ^1 in the first flush of youthful 
beauty ; and he knew, too, that he is more sure to win 
who defers rather than precipitates his wooing. So he 
was content to bide his time, and determined to set a 
careful guard oyer a prize so well worth securing, 
whieh his intimacy witli Mr. HardiDg enabled him to 
do, dM>agh not to his entfare satis&ction. He kept 
wateh of each guftdy flatterer around his lady's bower, 
and managed to ^p the {»nions of such as attracted 
her eye, sometimes by well-guarded Unts to the easily 
alarmed parent, and sometimes through other means 
more ingenious titan &ir. Yet fl>r all these precautions 
he was ill at ease, and cast about him for some addi- 
tional way of guarding his dearest treasure. 

l^e change whidi had taken jdace in Aiice had not 
escaped his notice nor &iled to increase his uneasiness. 
Mr. Harding himself spoke to him of it, and he judi- 
ciously advised quiet and retirement for the supposed 
inyalid. Hearing lisbet mentioned in thb connection, 
it ooOTired to him lAiat he might make use of the girl 
in forwarding his plans, bfrt; he determined to observe 
her closely and acquaint himself with her character be- 
fore intrusting her witfi sudi a weighty commission. 
This he had ready opportumties of doing, for she was 
in the halnt of coming to him for spiritualadvice and 
Instruction. 
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He W9B fooB eottvinoed tlMit the giil wtm MbninUy 
suited to his purpose, and one dsy, when die oame on 
hear aooofltixaed errand, he ecwunenoed open^ooB by 
kindly inquiring into the health of the fimilj. 

^* I grieve to hear that thy young mistress is not 
well, at least her Other's anxieties lead him to fear so, 
as he tells me." 

A smile larked aroimd tiie comers of Lidbet's month 
as she answ^ed that *^ Mistress Alice was not so gay 
and light-hearted as she used to be." 

" It were fitj that one so yonng dionld have cause 
for BoiTow, other than that we should all feel for our 
dK>rtcommg8." 

(Now Iid>^ was in her way an counple of piety. 
So great indeed was her zeaJ, that none of her neigh- 
bors firalts esei^ed her notice, and few conducted them- 
selves with sufficient propriety to avoid dioeking her 
moral sense. So anxious was she to correct the errors 
of all the rest of the world that she usuaQy overlooked 
her. own, and never allowed an opportunity of uphold- 
ing the right ,and condemning the wrong to pass by.) 

" Oh, your Worship I there 's nobody loves my young 
lady better than I do, and nobody is more blind-like to 
her feihures (excqitiia^ her fend parent, may be, which 
is naturally bom Umd to diildren's feults, though my 
own fether was not, as the chastisinfl of my childhood 
can bear witness, and I thank him fer them now with 
all my heart, though I did nt relkdi 'em at the time). 
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and I wish I could saj it was peaitenoe for her ans that 
made her so quiet and staid. Bat alas, sir, I oould not 
saj it, no, not in conscience and speaking truth, as I 
hope mj lips may always do, or forever alter hold their 
peace. No, sir, it 's not regineration that ails my young 
lady," 

^' And what dost thou think it is, lasbet ? If there 
be aught upon her mind, her friends should share the 
burden, or perhaps they might relieye her of it alto- 
gether." 

^* Not very easy, sir! I^ve seen such cases afore. 
It 's a heart complaint, if I don^ miBtake,your Worship." 

^^Lisbetl" exclaimed the minister in weU-feigned 
alarm (for he understood the girl's meanbg perfectly). 
'^ A complaint of the heart, and her fitther ignorant of 
it ? This must never be ! She shall have medical ad- 
vice immediately !" 

' ^^ It would n^ do her a bit of good, sir. All the doc- 
tors in the world can't cure that disease I 've heard 
tell. Young ladies (and gentlemen, too, is likewise 
victims) are very liable to it, but they generally out- 
lives it, sir." 

^' Speak plainly, my good girL Thy hints^darm me." 

^^ Why, sir, the upshot of the matter is, that Mistress 
Alice has fell in love, according as my suspicion goes." 

^^ Ah, indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Mildman with some 
show of surprise and a good deal of real anxiety, '^that 
is not so bad as I foared, and yet it may be a great 
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deal worse. Hast thou mentioned thy saspiofanui to 
any one else, Lisbet f' 

"Not a Hving sonll Not even to Mr. Harding, 
thoogh he adced my opmion, and bemg taken aback 
like, I told him, perhi^ it was yonr e4ifine discourses, 
your honor. I shonld nt have betrayed my lady's 
secrets to mortal ears, only I was aware from personal 
experiments, that in case of no return of sentiment, 
there 's a refbge in religion. Some takes to it as a last 
resort when notiiing else will move their stubborn 
hearts, and this, may be, is a special Providence to 
bring Miss Alice in. I thought if it should turn out so 
fortunate, that you would be the very one to point the 
way out to her, and so I longed to teU you about it 
and get it off my mind, nr." 

«< Lisbet," said the mimster gravely, ^^ thou didst not 
well to utter a deception to her &ther, althou^ it was 
judicious not to reveal the truth. I have seen in- 
stances where premature opposition from a parent has 
driven matters to an unfortunate crisis ; therefore it is 
better Mr. EEarding should remain in ignorance for the 
present. It is in my power to act the part of a friend 
to both parent and child in the matter, and in thine 
too, if thou art ruled by discretion." 

" I 'm none of your boasters, sir, but you might go a 

day's journey and find none discreeter. Men is very 

fond of saying that our sex can't keep secrets, but that 's 

a label that they ought to have pasted on their own 

8 
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tongues for aocusin^ innocence. HowB'ever 70a maj 
try me and judge for yourself your Excellency." 

^^Well, my girl, I like not many words, but doubt- 
less thou wilt be cautious in this matter.'' 

^' La, sir ! there is n't a closer mouthed person in all 
Boston town. Nobody says fewer words ; and indeed 
I'm no ways fond of lettin' my tongue run, I warrant 
you." 

^'It is necessary to know the object of thy lady's 
affection, in order to discern whether it be a worthy 
one or no." 

*' Oh, I've took care of that I I have my suspicions 
there, too, but cant be certain quite yet. No longer 
ago than last Sabbath I sees a soldier-like gentleman, a 
stranger, sir, and the minute I set eyes on him, says I, 
that's the object! I shouldn't a beengaang round 
the church (though I did keep a sharp eye on the 
service) except for feelin' it a duty-like to guard my 
dear young lady, being motherless, and it fidls on me 
to have a care over her youth« I 'm young enough 
myself to be talking 86, too, but experience is better 
than age, much better, and I've had sights of that 
any way." 

*^ I have seen the youth thou speakest o^ and fear 
there is too much ground for thy surmises. He wears 
the look of a worldly man, and hath a dangerous 
aspect." 

*' He is just the one, sir, to take my lady's eye. She 
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nerer &yors the meek aad the homble. Not shel 
I'll know if it's yon wolf in lamb's clothing before I 
deep thift ni^t, sir I" 

*< And be caafions in thy commmueations to me. It 
must not appear that we have any secret matter be- 
tween US. 60 now, good lasbet, keep a guard on thy 
lipsy and what thou doest, do it in love and meekness." 

Lisbet hastened home and was (opportunely for her 
purpose) summoned to assist at her lady's toilet. 
^Now," thought she, ^^here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity, nothing could be better!" And taking the 
long, &lr tresses in her hand, and placing herself so as 
to secure a view of her mistress' &ce as she sat before 
the mirror, with no little address she cautiously ap- 
proached the subject by speaking of the talented 
young minister, whose doquence had turned so many 
transgressors from their sinful ways. Alice sat silent 
with her eyes fixed on vacancy, paying little heed to 
lisbet's edifying comments. 

^* He is a chosen saint, is Mr. MiHman, and I know 
€^ more than one lovdy lady that 's half dead only for 
love of him." 

^^Fie on thee, Lisbet! Thou dost belie our sex's 
modesty 1" 

^ Never a whit, mistress, for what can ladies do but 
love such a dear soul, and not to blame for what they 
cant help, neither ! If I had the making of woman- 
kind there should be nothing but a cold, hard stone 
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in the place where the heart is put now. Bttt hdgh 
ho I men is so omel they ^ be sure to invent a new 
way of breaking it in two. Indeed, my dear lady, I 
could name names if I woold, bnt I can keep a secret, 
that I can. I'm no mischief-maker, not I, thank 
heaven I** 

*^ Thon shonldst never credit a story to thy neigh- 
bor's hurt, good lisbet." 

lasbet pouted at this rebuke, and muttered that she 
thought it ** no great harm for a lady to be in love if 
die diose to be. Indeed," she added, *^ there's a 
handsome young stranger come to town, and if I 'm 
not mistaken he 'U break more hearts with his lovely 
black eyes than I have fingers on my two hands this 
minute." 

At this mention of the stranger, Alice started so 
suddenly from her seat that the comb was jerked from 
Lisbet's hand and cast upon the floor. The ^rl, now 
in high glee at her discovery, apologised for running 
the comb into her sweet head, which was doubtless 
the cause of her starting in that violent way. *^ And 
to think, my dear lady, that I should hurt you so as to 
bring all the blood in your body into your fiice and 
neck in a moment I" and having accomplished her de- 
sign so successfully she thought it best to say no more, 
at this time, on the subject. 



CHAPTER YI. 

^Aucb! Alice, my girlt oome down, 1 saj, and 
giye thy wdoome to the son of wj dear fiiend Ned 
Stanley. What have I been about that I saw him not 
nntil now, and he never knew that my home was 
herel A fine story, truly, that the boy should be 
l(»tering around the town for so long and I never 
know a breath of it, and he a stranger all this time, to 
be sure, when he should have been like our ownl'' 

At the word *^ stranger,'' something seemed to 
whisper Alice that this was the unknown, which in- 
timation threw her upon her guard, and she received 
Edward Stanley with a calm and placid dignity, that 
betrayed no signs of a former recognition. 

Mr. Harding's pleasure at the meeting was great, 
although damped by intelligence of the death of his 
valued 6iend, the &ther of our hero. The evening 
was spent mostly in reminiscences of their past lives, 
and at its dose Mr. Harding said, as he laid his hand 
ftmiliady on Edward's shoulder, '* Well, well, my boy, 
light glad I am to see thee. Thou shalt find us no 
strangers to hospitality in this New World. Remem- 
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ber thy claim on me is one of long standing; forget I 
am not thy parent and ask of me what &yots I can 
command*" 

Thus were these jonng and susceptible persons 
thrown together, and thus as the most natural, and un- 
der the drcmnstances, ineyitable ocmseqnence, a ma- 
toal attadmient soon followed* And yet no suspicion 
of the truth flashed across the mind of Mr, BEarding, 
though had Alice at that time permitted her lover to 
lay the subject before him he would no doubt have 
given his delighted consent to their union, when the 
proper time should arrive. 

Edward often importuned her for permission to do 
so, but she earnestly besought him to delay. ^*No, 
no, not yet," she would say, ^' papa will only tell thee 
to wait until thy beard shall grow, or perhaps he will 
advise a journey to Europe, and then I shaLL lose thee 
altogether." 

For awhile nothing could exceed Mr. Harding's 
kindness, but ere long his manner toward Edward be- 
came constrained and embarrassed, and soon a decided 
coldness was perceptible. Edward's conscience smote 
him sorely for his want of candor, and he now repre- 
sented to Alice that it was the abuse of his friend's 
hospitality that had forfeited him his esteem, but she 
was unaccountably averse to acquainting her &ther 
with their circumstances, and still begged for a short 
delay until his groimdless prejudice should have time 
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to wear o£ At last. Edward, unable to fitthom the 
mystery of her oondnct, or l<»iger to endure Ae 
changed looks of Mr. Harding, oame to the honse but 
seldom, and then he was forced to behold the tears of 
his lady-loYC and to listen to her tender reproaches. 
It was now she accused him of becoming weary of 
her loye, and the fibric of their golden dream was 
threatened by internal storms and mutual loss of oonk' 
fidence. 

In all this unhappiness Mr. Mjldman's agency may 
readily be detected. He was kept fidthfuDy informed 
of every step made in the afi&ir, and the conduct of 
Alice was influenced in a great measure by him, 
through the giii's representations. By feigning the 
warmest sympathy with her lady she easily won her 
confidence, and became the repontory of all her hopes 
and fears. And Mr. Mildman, while he professed the 
greatest friendship for young Stanley, did not hesitate 
to carry on a system of deception with both him and 
Mr. Harding, poisoning the mind of the latter against 
him in so inddious a manner as completely to screen 
himself from any suspicion of malice, and at the same 
time always carefiil to say nothing against the former 
which Mr. Harding could take hold of as a tangible 
accusation. 

The early training of Alice was not calculated to fit 
her for the crosses of life. She had been the petted 
child, the flattered maiden, the honored and absolute 
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BUBtreflB of her fiith^s household, and she expected to 
pate through life, reodTuig the homage of affiectioa (as 
a matter of course) withoitt contradictkm. Over the 
minds with which she had hitherto come in contact, 
she had held uibnited sway. 

In short her wiU had outgrown her reason, and she 
by no means relished the whoIestHne pnmings of the 
former, althon^ necessary to the health and perfect 
development of the latter. 

She looked npon Edward's course as one calculated 
to bring her to terms, and rebdlious pride came to the 
rescue of her wounded affections. 

Lisbet saw this, and aptly encouraged the feeling, 
^Indeed, my lady,'' she would say, *'man is a natural 
tyrant. La, bless you now, what kind of a lover is 
it that can't give up to a body ; and what will he do 
when he's a husband? Mercy on me ! I 'd as Uef live 
with a ragin' lion I When a body knows for certain, 
as you do, my dearest lady, that your &ther (which 
you're bound in love and duty to obey, though you're 
no( obliged to render obedience to a lover, leastways 
not before marriage), that your &ther is bent agin the 
thing, and would say ^ No,' sliq> down, and like enough 
forbid him to look on your sweet, lovely &ce again ; 
why, I say, if such a lover persists in askin', he only 
vyante to be said * No' to." 

Yet after all Lisbet was misled in her deductions, for 
she was ignorant of the depth of her lady's affection, 
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regarding it m a fitful fimcy wMch would soon pass away 
and be replaced by another, perhaps still more fleeting. 
But there were times when all Alice- s tenderness re- 
tamed, and when, no human eye beholding her, she 
wept sadly over her vanishing dream, and bitterly 
blamed herself aa the sole cause of her own and Ed- 
ward's misery. Then again she was gay and cheerful 
as eyer, her naturally hopeful spirit bearing her up and 
picturing to her eye a bright and happy future. 

In &ct Edward and herself were becoming daily 
more estranged, and Mr. Mildman began to flattw 
bimself that the breach between them was almost past 
healing. Mr. Harding's home was no longer the pleas- 
ant scene of other days, for constraint bad crept in be- 
tween parent and child, which both felt pmnfully, 
though neither seemed to know the remedy. The 
society of the young minister became almost necessary 
as adoak to conceal their discomfort, and Alice re- 
joiced that her father had such a friend, both on his 
own account, and because it lefi her more at liberty, 
and Mr, Mildman found many opportunities of diyert- 
ing her attention from herself in such a manner as to 
render his companionship almost desirable even to her. 
This was jbhe condition of their afiairs at the time 
when the acquaintance between Edith and Alice com- 
menced, and, though with characters so widely differ- 
ing, they found in each other's society a rare and de- 
lightful attraction. 

3* 



CHAPTER yil. 

LiSBET had now gained an tmfortnnate ascendancy 
oyer her mistress' mind. She even persuaded her that 
she was deserted by her lover, and not only so, but 
that his deyotion was proffered at another shrine. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Milffmn-Ti continued gradually gaining 
ground with the fidr one, in whose mind the lore of 
coquetry threatened to take the place of a once purer 
and brighter flame. Encouraged by her treacherous 
maid, she at last resolved to try if jealousy would not 
bring back the truant lover to her feet. The minister 
being the only convenient person at hand, would serve 
as a safe object on whom she might play off this inno- 
cent device. Now this was exactly the plan Mr. Mild- 
man had arranged for her, " for," s^d he, " let her 
only give me so fiur a pretext, and the prize is all my 
own.'* 

Poor Alice ; poor, silly little fly I 

As wiB said before, Edward occasionally came to visit 
her and she lost no time in showing off this new game 
before him. Apparently she scarcely noticed his first 
looks of wonder, then of pam, although in secret her 
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heart beat with new hopes as she read their Lmgnage ; 
and the minister, on his part, reoeived her fiivors with 
the humility of consdons nnworthiness, not presuming 
to interpret them as more than gratifying marks of 
kindness. This enconraged her to proceed still further, 
and the in&toated girl, blinded by ill advice, exulted 
in the nnhappiness she was causing. 

And now another motive urged her on, as we have 
seen in the last int^riew with the unfortunate Edith. 
Mr. Mildman fearing the opportunity might slip by, 
began cautiously to build upon the favor so graciously 
accorded, which Alice excused herself for, on the 
ground that he had interfered in her afBiirs. The 
charge, however, was but a random stroke, for in 
reality die saw no reason for the accusation. 

Thus then we leave her, secure in her own resources, 
hopeful, and sometimes trustful, and herself uncon- 
sciously unjust, unfiur, and bent upon her own destruo- 
tion. 

To return after this long digression, to our story. 
Full of hisr new scheme for making the influence of the 
mioister serve her fiiend, Alice on the following day 
equipped herself for a walk and took the way on which 
she was most sure of meeting Mr. Mildman. Her ex^ 
pectations were not disappointed, and an unusually grar 
cious ^' good-morrow'^ soon brought him to her side. 

It was considered in that prudent time an act of high 
indiscretion for a youth to be permitted to escort a 
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maiden in her walk ; and indeed the least mpproaoh to 
fiunitiar intercourse between the sexes was regarded as 
inconsistent with rdigioos gravity and womanlj re- 
senre. And more than this: grave ma^strat^ dis- 
cussed these sad oflfenses, and while the affrighted cul- 
prits stood before them, decided upon the penalty to 
be inflicted upon him who had the temerity to ap- 
proach his pro&ne lips too near the sanctuary of a 
lovely cheek, which, willing and unresisting bent to the 
salute, tike the rose that bows her head to the kisses 
of the bold though tremMing dew-drops. Yet we 
know of no time in the annals of the past when that 
naughty tittle rogue, CuiHd, did not elude the attacks 
of his most bitter enemies ; and doubtless even in that 
day the downcast eye and blushing cheeks told the 
same tale as now, while the enamored youth, watchful 
of his opportunity, whispered in honeyed words his 
welcome and heart-stirring avowaL 

But the minister of that day was a privileged indi- 
vidual, and walked above suspicion. And so Mr. 
Mildman kept the place he had taken by the side of 
Atice, and (I fear) did not confine his attention to the 
subject of his legitimate ministration. 

'' Fair Atice, it weU pleases me to see thee with that 
bright bloom on thy cheeks this morning. Thy ack- 
ness could not have been severe which depriyed us of 
thy company but last evening.** 

The bloom deepened a tittle as Atice answered that 
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it was only a sligbt indiqpositioii that had annoyed 
her. 

^' May I inquire if thine errand is one of charity to 
the poor, though praiseworthy gossip Golden ?** 

AHoe thought that her errand tocu one of charity, 
though not perhaps to the worthy gossip, and she re- 
plied, that she ^ did purpose going that way.^ 

*^ She dotii fspeak well in praise of th^ bounty to 
her, and of t^y other virtues, also." 

^ Nay, an' she speaks so, it is not well but ilL It 
pleases me to see her this morning, and I merit no 
praise for the deed." 

^^ Thou doest thyself injustice, gentle one. Indeed 
I have often noted tiiee, and admired thy womanly 
bearing and wisdom beyond thy tender years." 

^< Call me not wise, I pray you, for wisdom is a grace 
I covet not» It doth but bring frowns and wrinkles to 
the brow, and heaviness to the heart, I ween." 

^ It doth bring gravity, fiiir Alice ; but wisdom is a 
heavenly gift, and much to be desired. What, without 
wisdom, should guide our coundls in these dark and 
troublous times, or keep our diurch firmly knit to- 
gether amid so many strifes and dissensions?" 

^' I am but a silly g^l, yet I would be so rather than 
a man and have wisdom. For, speak of it as you will, 
it doth often harden the heart and lead to cruelty." 

^^ Nor would I have thee other than thou art— a fiur 
and lovely woman, inclining to pity rather than to just- 
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ice, and exoosang the tranegreadons wbich it is our 
sterner duty to punish." 

^'Nay, Mr. Mildman, I am not sadi a siUy gal that 
I can relish naagfat bat flattery; and as for man, he is 
too often harsh and cniel, and then calls his deeds by 
the names of doty and justice.'* 

^' I know it is sometimes so ; and the ioflaence of wo- 
man's gentleness is needed to sabdue our less yielding 
nature. Dear lady, I will be thy pupil, and thou shalt 
tutor me as thou wilt." 

^' I spoke but of dvil nde, and doubtless my words 
were idle. But it was only yesterday that methought 
there was talk of some poor wretch whose life was for- 
feit to these same unyielding laws. I pray you tell me 
what was the sin for which he must so dearly suffer ?" 

^' Was it of these stubborn heretics, the Quakers, 
that the talk ran ? I know of none other under so 
deep a shadow at this time." 

^' Oh, yes ; now I remember me, it was so, and my 
foolish heart sank at the thought of blood. I trust my 
&ther has naught to do therewith, for it would grieve 
me to feel myself shrink from his caresses, which I 
know right well I should do were his hand darkened 
with that hateful stain." 

^^Oh! Alice, talk not so wildly, I entreat thee! 
Thy fitther has the peace and welfiure of our in&nt 
colony at heart, and he doth with his ripened judg- 
ment, wisely assist in framing laws for its protection." 
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^ But 18 it not in Holy Writ, that they who role 
shall do so in love and meekness ?^' 

^ It is ; and we have tried milder means to check 
this froward people, but in yain. What then is left ns 
but to enforce the laws, and preserve our rismg con- 
gregation from the contagious influence of this gvtat 
danger?" 

^^Alas! it is a hard and unohristianlike thing for 
men to take each other's lives thus, and I marvel at 
their cruelty. Surely all in the council spake not for 
blood? Was there none to uphold you when you 
spoke, as was fitting in the servant of Gk>d, for milder 
measures ?" 

*^ Alice, I fear to lose thy &vor, yet I spoke as I 
thought fitting in Gk>d's servant, in behalf of my 
defenseless flock. For it is my task to watch over 
them like a carefiil shepherd, and to cry out against the 
wol^ heresy, which prowls about our pastures, and 
seeks to lead the tender lambs astray.'' 

*^ Now, indeed, I see it alL It was through you that 
my &ther gave his voice for blood ! I did wonder that 
his tender heart bad not rather erred in mercy. You 
can not gainsay it? Well, I see. I will hasten home 
and entreat him to wash his hands of this most danger- 
ous matter." 

^^ Alice, Alice, hearken but a moment! Thou dost 
mistake me, indeed thou dost. The act has already 
cost me many a pang, for I knew not it would seem so 
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hard and grieyoncL Believe me it was done in too 
much haste, and I have since feared it may lead to ilL^' 

^' And do yon, indeed, repent that it was done ?" 

^^ I do, I do — ^in that it displeases thee.'' 

^^ Not for my sake, bnt &r your own I would see 
yon, as God's minister, the Mend of the suffering and 
unfortunate ; the mild pleader in their bdial^ and not 
their unrelenting judge. This, indeed, were meet for 
the followers of our meek and lowly Master. But my 
fiither ? I can not rest while this fearful weight is on 
him, and I must hold you still in condemnation until 
your influence has undone the work it wrought in 
him." 

^^ And when I have done thy bidding, fiur one, what 
reward, I pray thee, shall be mine ?" 

^' The reward of a quiet mind, of sweet, untroubled 
dreams, and the blessings of the poor and defenseless." 

^' And naught beside ?" 

^^ My &ther shall thank you for saving him from the 
pains of remorse, and my gratitude shall be measured 
with your merits." 

^^ Alice, as many commands as thou layest up<m me, 
consistent with my sacred calling, shaU be executed. 
Only tell me wherdn I may pleasure thee and thou 
shalt find me as tender and meek-hearted, yea, as loih 
ing as thyself canst wish !" 

^^ Oh! no, it is not for my pleasure, but as a duty you 
owe to God and to your brethren." And now she 
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stood npon the step at the worthy gossip's door, ready 
to dismiss the minister with a parting fitrewell, bat he 
detidned her a moment with these words : 

^^ Dear Alice, I entreat thee to bear in mind that 
matrimony is a holy condition, to which we are com- 
mended in the sacred Yolnme.'* 

^JPar too holy with thee,'' solfloqnijEed the laughing 
girl, as she dosed the door somewhat hastUy behind 
her, leaving the minister standing on the outside, quite 
sanguine of the progress he had made in her &Yor. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Ok the eyening of this eyentM day, abont the time 
when we left poor Edith strnggling with the waves for 
her life, Alice stole away from her own qniet home to 
seek a few moments' converse with her finend. Her 
usual summons to the door was, to her surprise, un- 
answered, and finding it un&stened, with a foreboding 
fear she pushed it open and entered. Looking eagerly 
into every room, and seeing neither of its inmates, she 
thought for a few moments that they had been per- 
suaded to quit the scene of their danger and escape to 
a kindlier home. She sought for some parting token 
of Edith's love, " for," said she, while tears of regret 
chased each other down her cheeks, '^ the sweet ^1 
would not have left her friend without some sign of 
affection." The next moment, however, convinced her 
that she was mistaken, for every thing about the house 
betokened their expected return. On the table was an 
open book, and the old man's spectacles lay upon its 
page, the chair on which he usually sat was pushed 
aade as if he had but that moment arisen therefrom. 
In Edith's chamber things wore their accustomed as- 
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pect. Here stood her embroidery frame, and in the 
silken &brio was her needle with its hal^nsed thread. 

Alice wondered what should keep them abroad at 
this late hoar, for John Morrison's health was so feeble 
that he rarely exposed himself to the chill eyening 
dews. She would not allow herself to think of the 
poseibilitj of her friend haying become the inhabitant 
of a prison, and hoping every minute would bring the 
wanderers home, she waited untU the shadows took 
imaginary shapes of fear, then reluctantly turning to 
go, she fled with hasty steps and andous heart toward 
her own dwelling. 

But upon nearly reaching it, she heard the sounds 
of an tmusual disturbance in the street through which 
she was obliged to pass, and wishing to screen herself 
from view, she took hasty refuge in a dark alley, from 
which she could obsenre what was going on. She was 
rejoiced to find that she had escaped the annoyance of 
being thrown among a boisterous and disorderly crowd, 
but what was her terror at beholding in the center of 
the throng, and securely guarded to prevent escape, no 
less a person than John Morrison himself who, com- 
pletely aroused from his accustomed serenity, addressed 
himself to those nearest him in earnest tones and with 
supplicating gestures. Her next look was for Edith, 
but she saw her not, and the jests and hootings of the 
mob prevented her catching the words that fell with 
passionate energy from the lips of the distracted &ther. 
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Her first impulse was to rash forth aad inquire for her 
friend, but foar kept her oonoealed, aijid she was en- 
abled to learn somethiog of her fiite from the remarks 
of the passers-by. 

«« Here is a Qoakeir fiurly quaking, and a goodly sight 
it is to see," said one. 

'^ What says he ?" asked another ; ^^ does he b^ for 
mercy, as he onght, or is he raving about the hirelings 
and the priests of Baal ?'' 

^'He is doing neither, goodman, but crying out 
lustily for one he calls ' Edith.' I know not who it is ; 
his gossip, may be." 

^^ No, no ; it is his daughter, a prcHnismg branch of 
heresy. Why did n't they bring her along too and 
hang them both up together ?" 

^^ Nay ; I heai: the Evil One has her soul already. 
He took her off^ body and bones, this blessed day.'* 

^^And now he says they have robbed him of his 
child, eh ? Well, an' they had, it were a goodly thing.'* 

^^ It would be giving back an imp to Satan to let him 
have her again. He 's no fit person to have the rearing 
of a young one." 

'^Drowned I did you say? Alack! how was it, 
goodman ?" 

^' Alack! and why alack, pray? Yes; I say drowned, 
neighbor." 

'^ How was it, how was it, neighbor Gbodenough ?" 

^' It is said that hearing her fitther was a prisoner 
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and would be hanged, she ran down to the bay and did 

m 

throw herself mto die water/* 

*^ It were no cause of wonder that the man should be 
distressed, for they say these Quakers have feeling, for 
an their straight-noedness.^ 

** The brutes have as much, I w ar r ant me.^ 

'* Poor man," said a tender-hearted fiuher, ** an' it 
were so that his daughter is drowned, I am right sorriy 
grieyed for hfan.** 

^^ Hush, foolf" answered his goodwife, as she poked 
him with her elbow, ^ none of that, if thon wonldst not 
feel the ladi on diy bad:, standing at yonder post. 
Thon knowest ^ sin to pity those ranting heretics." 

*<Here comes Joe Makefiist ; I had the whole story 
from him. Come, Joe, tell thy tale. What was it 
about the drowning?" 

^* The drowning, eh ? Why, sim|dy this, that there 
was a woman drowned. I had it of one who should 
know— an eye-witness." 

*^And what said the witness, good Joe. Tell ns, 
pray." 

^^ Why, he says this : He saw a woman standing on 
the ridge oat yonder, and thoagbt he heard screams. 
It was near dark, and what he did not see he guessed 
at. But she leaped into the water in a mad, frantic- 
like way, and that was the last he saw of her. It was 
so &r out she could neyer reach the shore alive, and most 
like was dashed on some of them sharp rocks and killed 
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outright. And now yon old dotard misses his daugh- 
ter, and they do say it was no other bat she. I hope 
it was, rather than an honester body.** 

Alice had heard enough to fill her with horror and 
dismay. She scarcely waited for the crowd to pass by 
to issue from her hiding-place and fly to her own cham- 
ber in breathless haste. The night was spent in an 
agony of grief and distraction. Her friend was doubt- 
less gone, and the poor old Other's &te scarcely less 
certain. Her heart ached for him, and she stroye to 
devise a way to comfert him. Suddenly she thought 
of Mr. midman's promise, and determined to move 
him in behalf of the prisoner. Then again she dreaded 
placing herself in his power so much as to tell him her 
connection with these unhappy persons. So she de- 
cided at last that she would herself go to the prison 
and confer with John Morrison upon the subject. At 
any rate, he should know that he was not alone in his 
distress. Toward evening she summoned lisbet, and 
informed her of her intention of visiting the prison at 
nightfidl, and directed her to furnish some disguise for 
them both. 

Lbbet's surprise at the announcement was very 
great, although it did not e^ual the alarm she felt 
when she learned that the Quaker and his daughter 
were both well known to her mistress, and that the 
latter had been her dearest and most &miliar friend. 
She earnestly remonstrated against so rash an under- 
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taking, but in yain. Lisbet had nerer been in 8ach a 
quandary. She ootdd not now hasten to Mr. Milfiniftn 
for advice, for although she had acted the spy in the 
love afiair, so faithfully, this was another matter and 
might involve very serious consequences. She knew 
that the sin of offering kindness to one of that hated 
sect, was accounted almost as great as that of belong- 
ing to their number ; and it would never do for the 
minister, of all persons, to know it, for aside from 
other considerations, lisbet began to suspect that his 
motives were not quite so disinterested as she had at 
first supposed, and the knowledge of her young lady's 
last and &tal step might lose her the honor that was 
in store, of one day becoming the wife of so distin- 
guished an individual. Beside, the danger to herself 
was not her last thought ; but she had little time to 
deliberate, and at the appointed hour found herself 
standing with her mistress at the prison-door. 

Alice was well screened from view in her frill cloak 
and dose-fitting hood and velvet mask, and she stood 
quietly in the shadow of the door-way, while Lisbet 
parleyed with the gruff but kind-hearted jailor. 

^* Joseph, I have come to ask a fitvor of thee.'' 

"Ah, ha, thou hast, eh? TTiou needst not ask it 
then, for I have fitvored thee too much already, thou 
graceless girL" 

"Oh, very well! I know of one that will So 
good-by to thee, thou cross, ill-fitvored man I" 
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<< Don^ hany, dont hurry how. Let *n see what it 
is, Lisbet. In a scrape, girl ? Come now, tell me. I 
ean keep secrets tight as well as some other things.^ 

*' Joseph, I know thee for a discreet and kind soul, 
bat thou hast not caoght me in a scrape, but a poor 
friend of mine here," and lowering her yoioe she 
whispered — ^' one of the heretic gang, come to tell yon 
old dotard of his daughter. Let her in, Joseph, dear, 
out of pity." 

^' Thou makest friends with the heretics, dost thou? 
That is well 1 The governor shall hear of it in less 
than an hour, and I shall have thee here in my nice 
little box. Ha, ha," said he, rubbing his hands, ^ why 
now, wouldn't that be right pleasant. Would nn it, 
eh?" 

*^No, indeed, Joe. I'd make trouble for thee. 
Ihou 'd be only too glad to open the door and let me 
out of thy hearing." 

^' Hark, lisbet, thou wouldst make a goodly show 
with thy head through yonder nice-fitting i^rture 
and the lash waving over thy &ir shoulders. And 
who but Joe Make&st will husband thee after thy fine 
elevation. Answer me that, sweetheart, answer me !" 

*^ Have done, Joe, and let this poor dameel in. I 
risk much in befriending her, but my tender heart was 
storm-stayed when I found her crying out here under 
the wall ! I told her I knew thee for a good soul and 
had some knowledge of thee, such as a modest 
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taxy have with one of thy sex, and would speak a kmd 
word for her with thee." 

^Well, go along m; bat remember thou shalt 
marry me for this, or my name's not Joe Makefiut. 
Yon old man is sore distressed, and if thy friend — I 
say thy friend^ Lisbet — has comfort for him, she 's 
welcome to bring it along. Here, this way, this way." 

As they entered the cell where the prisoner was con- 
fined, he rased his head from the table upon which it 
leaned and at the sight of Alice's mnffled fignre, started 
forward with a look of eager questioning. But as she 
threw ofP her mask mi lifted her agitated fiice to his, 
he turned sway with % deep groan of £sappo!ntment, 
but the next moment hastQy inqmred if she had 
brought him any ticBngs of A^r /" 

^^ Alas I I have naught wherewith to comfort thee, 
but am come hopmg to hear something of her fitte and 
to tell thee that there is one who grieves with thee— 
that thou art not alone in thy sorrows." 

^* I thank thee, my child, I thank thee. Thou, too, 
didst loYe my gentle one, and thy tears are as balm to 
my BouL l%ere is little left on earth for me now. I 
am ft cruAed and broken-hearted man and foel that 
my spirit nears its home. This is my chief joy ; yet it 
warms me still to feel thy sympathy. May our Parent 
above reward thee for this Undness !" 

Afl soon as Alice could speak for weeping, she in- 
formed the prisoner that her errand was in part to 

4 
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confer with him as to the best means to be naei in ob- 
tdning his release, or if that should be impossible, to 
take some measures to sectire his oomfort in the jail, 
which his delicate state of health rendered necessary. 

^^ Again, I thank thee, Alice, though it matters not. 
My days here are numbered, and it is little hurt my bit- 
terest enemy can do me now. Bodily comforts bring 
not mental ease, but rather leave the mind more free 
to dwell upon its misery. Farewell, my child, and do 
not risk thy own safety in coming here again. At 
yonder bar, Alice, under thy name shall be written, 
^ I was sick and in prison and she visited me.' ^ 

Unable to speak her farewell, Alice took the old 
man's hand in her own and pressed it to her Ups, then 
turned to leave the cell. But just at this moment the 
key grated in the lock, the door swung upon its 
hinges, the terrified &ce of the jailor looked in and 
was withdrawn, and in another instant Mr. Mildman, 
mute with astonishment, stood before her. 

Alice returned the minister's looks of surprise with 
too much grief and sympathy in her mind to leave 
room for any amdety on her own account; while Lisbet, 
deeply mortified at being discovered by the dear saint 
whose counsels were her especial delight, put the 
comer of her apron into her eye and began to sob and 
bewail her misfortune. Mr. Mildiniin in a low voice 
begged Alice to dismiss her handmaid, adding that he 
himself would see her safSly home. 
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^noa mayest go, Lisbet, and should mj fiither in^ 
quire for me, teU him — ^ 

**Thit thy mistress is imder my protection and will 
soon be with him." 

Lbbet oonrtesied low as she reluctantly passed 
through the door, near which, however, she purposed 
remaining, doubtless in order to catch the pearls of 
wisdom she expected would fidl firom his gifted lips, 
but it happened that the blessed youth read somewhat 
more deeply into her thoughts than she intended, for 
he followed her forth and saw her safely beyond all 
danger of eayes-dropping. In the passage she encoun- 
tered her friend the unlucky keeper, upon whom she 
vented her disappointment with some asperity. 

^C^ along with thee, thou fool, and never say thou 
lovest me after bringing the godly man. upon me in 
this &shion. But what should I expect ? for never yet 
did I know of a man that had any wit at his fingers 
ends. No it 's we weak vessels that holds out in a 
storm l** 

^^Tliere now, Lisbet, an' I were thy husband I 
might consent to be hen-pecked, so please thee to wait 
a little for that now. Didn't I cough, and hem, and 
wink at thee to keep behind the door, and slip out 
when the minister's back was turned ? But no, thou 'd 
not see me, not thou I It was all eyes for his rever- 
ence, and none for me. I did my best, so spare me, 
BOW duckling, I pray thee." 
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^ Doeklii^ imooih t Whenlohooteto be «iml 
it shall be one with a sharp biU, and afoul of thine ejee 
thoaltfind Bie^tboaftiqpiddoltl Go«lde0t tbdo not 
have locked the dear soul (always with rerereaoe), into 
anothtf odl rqph% qnidkly; and as soon as thon hadst 
let Bs ont, disooTer thj error with a goodlj show ci 
penitence?" 

^* Sweet Lisbet) when thon behest my helpmeet thou 
shalt teaeh me sndi tricks of jugglery. But come now 
and look mo^e cheery or thy sadness will be Bke to 
break my poor heart in twain*" 

«^ More like to break tiiy head by &r. Gk> along 
and unlock joa iron gate that I may get nte sway 
from the sight of thee." 

** Not fr peg do I stir till thou giye me a kind word, 
and the minister is coming too and shall catch thee 
again, else — " 

*' Oh dear, good Joe, open the do<»r, I iH*ay thee. I 
did but yesterday scont Job Hobnail for tliy sake. 
Hasten 1" 

**Wdl, say thou dost hate Job, say it now, 
Lisbet" 

" I do indeed, come now— ^' 

*^ And dost affect me." 

^*I am heart-sick for thee, indeed I ami" 

"Kay now, thou art joking." 

"Not a whiti Sweet Joe, the minister comes^ let 
me forth." 
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» 

** Wdl, go along, and remember thou art pledged to 
me!»» 

^* I 'n jdedge myself now never to get into thy dutch 
again, thou villian, so good-by to thee, Joseph Make- 
&8t — that cant ke^p fiuat," and the deoeitfiil Lbbet 
disappeared around the nearest ootntr. 



GHAPTEB II. 

Ab Alice walked homeward by Mr. Mildnmn^fl aide 
she related, at his request, the curcumstanoes of heat 
first aoquaintance with Edith, and the object she had 
in view in her visit to the prisoner. 

^One pleasant afternoon I strajed down to the 
beach and climbed out upon the rocks that overhang 
the water, leaping firom stone to stone, nnlil I had 
gone some distance from the shore. Not sufficiently 
heeding where I stepped I placed my foot upon a slip- 
pery stone and fell over the side of quite a steep rock, 
into the water. In fidling I caught at the branch of a 
dirub, which fortunately grew from a fissure in the 
rock, and thus my head was kept above the water. It 
seemed to me a long time before any answer to my 
screams was heard. The water chilled me and the 
weight of my dothing dragged me downward, and I 
was about to let go my firiendly shrub in despair, when 
to my great joyi heard a voice bidding me keep a firm 
hold a moment longer. Soon a cord or band, made of 
portions of clothing torn into strips, was let down to 
me from above. In the end of it was a loop through 
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iriiidi I waa directed to paas my head and arms. This 
Idid, by holding with one hand at atime to the branch. 
My friend exerted all her strength to draw me up- 
ward, and I endeayored to assist myself by taking hold 
of such bashes and rocky projections as offered them- 
selves to my hands. On reaching the top of the rock, 
I fidnted from the effects of fright and exhaustion, and 
upon recoTering, found my head pillowed on Edith's 
bosom, and her hands bathing my temples with cool 
water. It was to this brave girl I owed my poor Ufe, 
and who can blame me for loving her and wishing to 
afford her fither some little comfort in his distress ?^ 

^^ I am myself too much in her debt to blame thee. 
But why heard I not this tale before ? I never knew 
thy precious li& was so nearly lost to aU who love 
thee.'' 

^It was at her request I kept the secret. She 
dreaded being brought into notice, on her Other's 
account chiefly, and I promised her to reveal it to 
none, unless I could one day save her by doing so. 
And now the time is come, and my &ther shall hear 
the story ere I slumber." 

^^ Let me counsel.thee to renmn silent for the pres- 
ent. Since our conversation yesterday, I am more 
than ever convinced that the present course pursued 
toward this people is an injudicious one, and only last 
evening I opened the subject with thy father, whose 
tender conscience I find easily turned to a course of 
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more lenience. I can accomplish thj kind wiahi» tbe 
more readily, methintfl, than if he knew of tiie^e m- 
cmnstanoes, for, perchance, he might be moTed 'witli 
aD|;er against these Quakers lor encouraging thj 
friendsb^, as thou knowest, 4^ce, )ie FPnld llbme 
any other than thyseli Therefore ffet thy mind at 
ease concerning this aged man, for I will procure him 
both bodily comlbrts and ipirito^ oonnsel, md, per- 
chsjxce, may be £iYored to reacoe him mi a brand from 
the burning. Remember, also, that thou hast my 
I^romise to serve thee, and hesitate not to cl^um my 
service in any fatore emergency.'? 

According to his promise, Mr. AEHdniap'ii mflnenoe 
in the conndl was exerted in bduilf of the prisoner, 
and through these means he was fiimi^ed iriUi ^ comb- 
fortable apartment, and allowed the use of ^^wholepom# 
books,'' and the freedom of the jail yard. However, 
he seemed to take but Httle note of these privil^es, 
for, although his grief was silent, it was deep and ab- 
sorbing, and, indeed, he was too much of an inyalid to 
enjoy them. AEce was not again permitted to visit 
him, but she found opportunities, through Mr. Mild- 
man, to frimish him with many little comlbrts and 
deUcades. He was grateful for the efforts made to 
alleviate his distress^ but firmly rejected the spiritual 
counsels of Mr. TVTilflman. 

Mr. Harding could not but see that something was 
upon his daughter's mind. But he was persuaded by 
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lier altered treatment of the minister, that she felt a 
growing kindness toward him. It delighted him 
greatly to obsenre her preference for him over yonng 
Stanley, for at one time he feared she felt too much 
interest in that ^graceless boy.^' 

Alice tried her best to ocmoeal her distress, and to 
appear cheerfol and happy in her &iher's presence, and 
wheu he ««w her fits of abstraction, he said to himself; 
^^Ik wiU all bewell, sooni I see, I see— the girl's in 
love, tboo^ she don^ know b yet, and my rererend 
young frieoud is wise in waiting for the |Hroper time to 
ask my aanoCion. Hie little pass is troubled in her 
ooneeienoe. She knows she has no right to fidl in lore 
without my permissioii; but she has it, she has it, and 
a goodly pair it will be. I shall have my child with 
me still, and son Mildman will only be here a little 
mor«| that 'a all !" 



CHAPTER I.- . 

Thb grief of Alice at the loss of her Mend mm not 
alleyiated by the &ct that of late she had seen nothing 
of Edward Stanley. While nnder the anxiety of pro- 
viding £>r the comfort of the Ack and aged prisoner, 
and the excitement caused by Edith's disappearance, 
she lost sight of the probable consequences of her 
growing intimacy with Mr, Mildman ; but as so<hi as 
quiet brought her time for reflection, she was stmck 
with dismay at finding herself entangled in a web, 
partly of her own weaving, and helplessly, almost 
hopelessly, did she confess to herself that she was 
about to become the victim of her own well-arranged 
scheming. The remonstrances of her friend against so 
dangerous a course, now recurred to her, and that 
earnest and solemn warning seemed to return like a 
voice from the tomb. ^How," she asked herself 
^^shaU I answer this to Edward? how convince him 
of my unswerving affection ?" 

As if to escape fit>m these thoughts, and h<q>ing 
chance might throw her in his way, she went forth, 
little heeding whither. Unconsciously led by her feel- 
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ingSy she wandered to a quiet spot where they had 
sometimeB met. It was a shady cedar-groTe, through 
which ran a rippling stream* Looking about her, to 
her joy she espied a manly form leaning against a tree. 
It waa her own Edward. Bis back was toward her, 
and he was i^parently absorbed in meditation. With 
a light step she flew to his nde, and, laying her hand 
Txpoa his arm, looked np into his Ace with a joyfhl 
smile. He raised his. head, and without otherwise 
changmg his position, he returned her greeting with a 
cold and steady gaze, ffis &ce was pale and sad, but 
did not express displeasure ; it was something deeper 
she read there, that told of mental suffering. Her 
heart smote her, for she knew it was her doing, and, 
with tears in her eyes, she withdrew the untouched 
hand from its resting-place. He spoke, and his Toice 
trembled with emotion : 
^ Alice, you bade me trust you, and I haye trusted.** 
^Edward t** she said, reproadifully, ^thou canst not 
doubt my love.** 
^ Hare I not just cause to question it ?** 
^* Indeed thou hast no real cause, for my heart has 
never swerved firom thee.** 

^Then answer me this, Alice. How stands the min-* 
ister with thee?** 

She looked up quickly as if to speak, then looked 
down again confused, and replied that she ** desired him 
to stand only as a M^d.'* 
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^^ And are his deoffOB M lAodeiAtQ aa thini^ llou 
art dtont — and yet dost thou ^T<Hd his pies^oe?^ 

**I did, indeed I did, nntil-^ 

*♦ WeB ?" 

«<ljaten to me» Edward, and I will tell tbeeaU. Tkofa 
knowest of my love for tii^e young Qaaker guA and how 
onr affection 1)ega]i. WeB* I snw tl^. she to whom I 
did owe my life was in danger, and ^lat there wai^ no 
escape fi>r her bat through his inflaencer-'' here Afioo 
paused ag^on, and Edward continui^d'— r 

*^ And it was through thee that the masi of Uood he- 
came the advocate for mercy« b this so ?" 

^^ Oh, do not blame me if it be! What did I not 
owe to Edith, and wiUi the power to save her <ff aoolhe * 
her fitther's sorrow, wouldst thou' have had me remain 
silent and inactive ?'' 

^Mliou didst owe her a debt of gratitude, I Imow ; 
but was thy love to her so great that my hapinness and 
thine own most needs be the sacrifice? It were indeed 
right to employ all just means in her behalf but not to 
tamper thus with his peace of mind, with thine^ and 
with my own." 

^^ Alas, if I had but heeded her firiendly oounaelt I 
never thought to risk thy peace of mind, for thy happi- 
ness is my first thought— my dearest care* Look not 
so coldly upon me, I pray thee, for no other than thy- 
self shall ever claim my love and duty. Not even my 
father's command shall move me to an union with an- 
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oilMC Bdwird, fcfgJTe »y tlinngfathii €nai% «ad k> 
Bie be as I onoa was to thee I" 

^Tlmt may never bet Ihm bait ersed, but I be- 
Keve it was thoogbtlesdy, and with the hq>e of serving 
thy Mend. I speak not now ci the tightness at thy 
coqaettidi oondnot on inraer oonsMnnSi fer I £>igfare 
thee thai, g^aiit as was the pain it ceased me. But 
now thoa act too fiur oompromiaed to make an honov- 
able retraotuttL I leave thee then to fiilfiU the eiqpeeta> 
tions thon hast raised. I release thee ftom thy vow to 
me, and leave thee free to foHow thy own tuiej. It 
were better so, for aU hope of thy fiither's aooeptanoe 
of me is now vun. ISiou weepest, Alice, but woman*s 
tears are fleetii^. Her smile soon chases them as the 
sunshine banishes the shade from yonder landsoiye. 
Jfy grief is too deep to pass away in teao." 

*^ Edward," answered AUoe, and pride spoke in her 
uplifted head and cafaner tone, ^I see thon art weary 
of the tie that binds ns, and dearest to east me from 
thee. It is man whose heart knows but the tench of 
sorrow, while woman's ties crashed and broken by his 
short^ed afleotion.'' 

**AdA not nnkindness to thy folly, maiden. Thou 
hast trifled away the peace of one true soul, and p«^ 
hi^ will trample npon the hapi»ne« of another. I do 
not adc thee to think of me, for that will be a crime 
when thou art the wife of another. I will strive to 
baiiish Ay image from my mind, and in the storm of 
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conflict with savage foea forget^ if poasiblei the greater 
tamalt within. Alice, forget that saoh a being aa 
Edward Stanley ever crossed thy path, and be happy. 
Fare thee well'' 

She would have spoken, bat h^ Ups refhsed her ut- 
terance ; she would have diaiped the hand which for a 
moment held her own, but her icy fingers refbsed to 
dose up(m it; she would have rushed forward and 
thrown herself up<m his bosom, but her feet were 
rooted to the spot whereon she stood, and he was gcme. 

Qone and forever, to battle, to danger, perhaps 
death, driven away by her. Her Edward; alas! he 
was her's no longer, he had cast her love from hinu 
She sank upon her knees on the bed of withered herb* 
age, and wrung her hands in agony. Then a hope 
sprung up within her bosom, he should not go, she 
would send for him and tell her fiither all, and he 
should do her justice. Homeward she flew, with diffi- 
culty restraining herself from tunning in unseemly 
haste along the thorough&re. She reached her cham- 
ber, wrote him hastily a few impasdoned words conjur- 
ing him to come to her, if only for a moment, ere he de- 
parted. Then she called lisbet, and gave the note into 
her hand, bidding her hastai with it to Mr. Stanley. 

Lisbet went forth bearing the olive branch, and she 
did hasten with it toward Mr. MUdman's dwelling. 
On her way thither she met young Stanley, and invol- 
untarily she paused and hesitated. He also paused as 
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ezpectmg her to aooost him; but she passed on, and 
neither flpoke* She jdaoed the note in the hands <^ the 
miniater. 

^ Thou hast done well, lisbet ; then may^at go.** 

lisbet retnmed from her ^rand, and her mistreaa 
inqoired if she had seen Edward. 

^' Yea, dear lady, I did aee him.'* 

^ Did he say aa^t to thee ?** 

^llie joimg master said— ^thon hast done well, 
lisbet ; thou may'st go.' " 

This was eonsohng. It was an ezpresaon of pleas- 
ure at the reception of the note. He had commended 
her messenger for bringing it, and he would come. 
She was so light of heart that she seemed to walk on 
air. JSvery sound startled her and made her heart 
leap. Her Mher was delighted to see his darling so 
gay; it was long since he had so much enjoyed an 
eyening. But the hours waned and her heart began 
to sink as they flew, and her cheeks, which in the early 
part of the eyening had worn the brilliant hue of ex« 
dtement, grew pale as death when the ognal was 
made for retiring. As her &ther gave her his good- 
night kiss he held her in his arms a moment and gazed 
upon her with mingled pride and perplexity. 

^* Alice, thou must not let love steal all thy roses!" 

She retired to her chamber, and dismissing her offi- 
douB maid, mechanically prepared for bed. She did 
not weep, for her heart seemed frozen within her 
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bofooL CHm kneli to her iaonnto— ol pn^er, and ftr 
the first time nice hei* tmy hands were fidded at her 
mother's knee, she could not call upon her hoKwafy 
Parent ; she had bo woods with whioh to address her 
Maker, * Then die ky down upon her hed with her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, and rsmamed so stiH, 
so statue-like, that she aeemed as one ftom whom life 
itself had departed. 

When Usbet came in tiie momiBg to asrist at her 
lady's toilet she found her ill with % bonung ftver« 
Alice was weary of Mft, and lu^>ed her time had come 
to die, but after a Ibw days'' langoishing, during whiok 
no complaints passed her Ups, she found herself r^ 
ooyering. Nothing could exceed the aflbotionate care 
which her fiither larished upon her, and Mr. MlMman 
came seyeral times a day with anxious inquiries. He 
guessed the cause of her ilbiesa, and said to himself — 
^It was only a passing fknoy — her second loye will be 
of more healthful growth. I may soon urge my suit 
now. Woman's heart ever awakes to wedded deyo- 
tion.'» 

Mr. Hiarding was delighted when his daughter again 
appeared in the sitting-room, and wh^i he lodced 
across the taUe at her pale Ace, he said, ^the poor 
child is weak and languid, but she will be well soon, 
and then her cheerfulness will return. ' Kie is too 
feeble yet to receiye enjoyment. I manrel that my 
reverend Mend does not speak to me 1" 
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Alice now took no pains to avoid the minister. She 
&It that she was compromised — she could never love 
him — but one day she might make her &ther happy 
by becoming his wife. Her morbid feelings led her to 
look upon herself as the victim of circomstances. She 
was cast off by him she loved so tmlyy unkindly cast 
off— and what remained for her but to atone for her 
Sralts in the manner pointed ont to her by her former 
lover. Yes, she deserved to suffer this penalty and 
she would pr^>are herself for the sacrifice. 

In ftet, Alice kx^ed upon life through a fidse medi- 
um. She had experienced the disappointment of her 
first blossoming hq>es, and the world was now a Ueak 
and barren plaee— the summer flowers were withered, 
and only the bitter -herb of ^idurance left for her to 
taste. More than ever she now felt the loss of her 
dearest fiiend. She needed her strength to lean 
upon, her counsels and her tender sympathy. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

As Booa as she was able she went down to that de- 
serted home to look once more, and perhiqps for the 
last time, upon all that remained of Edith. As she 
entered the door, tender memories rushed upon her, 
and she sank upon a seat, oyeroome with sorrow. 
They were the first tears she had shed since her part- 
ing with Edward, and betokened the return of her 
feelings into healthy channels. 

Suddenly she was startled by the sound of a footstep 
upon the threshold, and immediately a stranger en- 
tered and stood before her. His respectful bearing 
gave no cause for displeasure, and with a courteous 
air be apologized for his intrusion. 

^^ I crave your pardon, fidr maiden, but I knew not 
of your presence here, and felt no Tmcommcm interest 
in the appearance of this deserted dwelling. I would 
these silent walls could tell its history." 

^^ Gould they speak they would indeed tell a tale of 
sadness." 

^^ You knew somewhat of its inmates, then. TVIU 
you gratify a stranger so &r as to tell me of their his- 
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Ufij t ForgiTe mj feemiiig IraldiieM, for it is no idle 
cariosity induces me to ask saoh great indnlgenoe.'* 

** I would first know whether it is asked in Mend- 
ship or in enmity to the mifortmiate.'* 

^ In fii^idship, doubt not, fiiir maiden, and with the 
hppe of being able to serve the unfortunate — surely 
not to injure them.'' 

There was a cabn dignity in the bearii^ of her 
auditor which carried with it an assurance of nncerity, 
and Alice no longer hesitated to comjdy with his re- 
quest. His troubled look on hearing that John Morri- 
son was in prison bore testimony to the interest he 
foH in his welfiire. 

^This is indeed unfortunate. And his grief for 
Edith, was it yiolent ^ 

Alice looked up in surprise at hearing her friend's 
name thus fimiHarly spoken, and bethought her if she 
had mentioned Edith otherwise than as the ^*old man-s 
dau^ter." She replied that although his grief could 
not be called riolent, it was deep and excessive, and 
had wrought sorely upon his already enfeebled condi- 
tion. She did not dare to mention that he was be- 
friended in this hour of need and trial, but she could 
not forbear adding that she had thought herself the 
only friend of Edith Morriscm. 

The young man smiled as he replied that he had 
himself indulged in that delusion, and that Edith was 
too considerate of their safety to mention the name of 
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expoie them to danger. 

^ Aod diist thou, too, kaow bar worth end modest 
virtaee?'' she a8|;:#d, «• tfiira agafai «(irtod iiMo iber 
eyes. 

^ Not oyer w^ &ir lady. My aoqnakilanoe wm of 
recent date, yours, doubtless, was of longer itaadiiig, 
as your grirf for her loss would indicate.^ 

^^I nerer knew a aieter's love, yet it seeoas to ne 
that I miMt have felt it toward that sweet maiden. 
Thou kaowest naught ot her death, thea?>' she in- 
quired, eagerly. 

^^ I did know somewhat of it,** waa ihe reply. 

*^ OhI then, I pray thee tell it me, that I may eon- 
sole yon afflicted parent with sure tidings of his kiat 
one. Grief is ever hard to bear, but mingled with un- 
oertainty, it eateth mto the heart like a eaoctfr.'' 

^ There is no more needed to conyinoe dm thait you 
are Edith's Mend, and wiU not use the knowledge I 
impart to her iigury. I will tell you all I know of ti^ 
oircumstanoe." 

Alioe stood leaning forward, with her hands dasped 
upon her bosom, and her Aoe expressing the most in- 
tense interest, as the stranger pursued his narration, 

^^ It was late in the evening, not more than a fort- 
night ago, when, as I returned from a fidiing ex- 
cursion, mediought I heard the sound of a Toioe in 
distress coming fiiintly over the water. I (died my 
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came. It was bo dark thai I <KMdd 0ee notluiig xmleBs 
the objeei inre rery near, but after Hatenmg and 
watching most inteotlj, I thought I eejrfed a wMte 
objeet appeariog fbr a mom^it abore the tfnrfroe of the 
watcar, tliongh, efe I reaol^ it, it was gone again. 
WbBe waltiag i>r k to fei^>ear ^ indeed, it were 
not a delosiQii of Ae msginaHon), I suddenly ISdt a 
hmrj weight npon my oar, and oantionsly drawing it 
toward me, I ibnnd it eiaq>ed by the ddioate hand of a 
lady. I seiaed tlM arm and drew the ferm still closer. 
The darkness prevented me seeing tnore than the gen- 
oral Gotloie of tiie iignre, and with mnoh difficulty I 
aoeoeeded in hiking die apfMovntly li^ess body into 
my boal^ and hnrried toward the Acre, hoj^g Ufe 
mig^t not yet be quite flown. My mother's dwdfing 
was neir, and I lifted tiie dripping ibrm in my arms, 
and bive it thither. Every means to restore her were 
resetted to, fbr a long time in vafai— bnt yon are ill, 
dear lafy I I pray yon be sorted I** 

^ No, no ;/heed me not, bat for the love of heaven, 
tell me me does Edith live ?^ 

^ Prepare yonrsei^ then, Ibr a joyftalMrprise! She 
does ; at last she gave signs of lift.'* 

^Ohl** oied Alice, almost with a scream of joy. 
^^8be Uveal my Mend, my BdiUi I Lead me to her, I 
beaeedi thee, without a moment's dday !" 

•* My dear lady, yonr presence now, I fear, wonld 
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not benefit her. It is true she liyes, although her life 
hangs in a trembling balance." 

*^I will watch beside her sick bed; my hands shall 
tend her with more than a sister's devotion." 

*^Yoa mnst be patient. She has bemi at deaths 
doorway, and only to-day tnmed her &ce earthward. 
We haye not known so much as her name nntil now, 
thongh I heard somewhat which led me to fear her 
&ther was a prisoner, and I came forth at her earnest 
request to seek him. She mnst not know this, and 
how shaU I answer her anxious questions concerning 
him?" 

*' Alas ! I fear these glad tidings come too late to 
him. His health has ftiled rapidly since this sorrow 
fell upon him, and he looks upon his pilgrimage here 
as drawing to its dose." 

^^ Joy may do much to restore him. But how shaU 
we contriye that he shall hear of her preseryation ?" 

^^ I know of one who shall bear the intelligence to 
him, and, perhaps (though this I dare not securely 
promise), through his means ttie &ther may be permit- 
ted to yisit his child. Thou mayest persuade her that 
for her own safety he forbears to come to her to-day." 

^^ That is well thought o^ maiden. Yet I must re- 
mind you that it is not without danger to ourselyes we 
dare thus offer protection to one of this maiden's sect. 
It is not that I yalue my own safety, but there are 
those of whom I am sole protector, and their security 
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is mo0t dear to me. We are not of the &Yored fold 
which ^th^rs beneath the shelter of the laws of these 
colonies, and althon^ I doubt not ycfwr good fidth, I 
mnst be obtain also of his of whom 70a speak. I 
mnst know that the power yon wonld influenbe will 
not in tnm be directed agamst the defensdess ones of 
my own hearthstone, who hare kindly offered aid and 
shelter to one who demanded their sympathy.'' 

^^ What thou sayest is just, and I feel that I am 
powerless. Wherefore should men frame sach cruel 
laws? Edith, then must know the worst, and the 
gray hairs of her fiither descend to the grave in sor- 
row I** 

^* I trust not ; nay, it must not be so. Can you give 
me no pledge of your friend's secrecy? Is there no 
diord of pity in his soul? « Surely, maiden, if you 
could risk the safety of your friends in Jub hands, he 
can not be so lost to human kindness !" 

'^ I could risk their safety — ^if there be truth in man, 
whidi I somewhat question," she said, with bitterness. 
^It were un&ir to expose you to a hidden danger. He 
whose agency I would employ is no other than the 
Reyerend Mr. MilfJTn^. You shall now yourself de- 
cide whether he shall know aught of the matter." 

** I have heard that his voice has been raised of late 
in behalf of this misguided people, and it would be- 
token him a man of mercy. There are many I could 
welcome more cordially into our councils, but since it 
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jBost be 80 (and he in olfled a man of trust), let bm 
oome. God'B care is greater in degree tbaA even man*s 
treachery." 

*' It was sorely his hand guided ns both here to-day, 
and my hea!rt doth thank him. Tell Aat dear ^rl 
thou hast 80^ AHoe Harding, iknd that I wait her bet- 
ter condition with impsdence liiat niy eyes may be 
gladdened by beholding her once agidn.'' 

" Fair maiden, I leave all with yon. Woman's tact 
win aid you where I am pbwerless. May He erpeed 
your errand, and to-morrow I win be here, at this sdfr 
same hour, to hear the good or the evil tidings yon 
may bring me." 

Alice hastened home, and sent immediately for Mr. 
TVfiifim^. She unfolded to him, with caution, the joy- 
ful discovery she had made, and obtained, not without 
some argument, his concurrence in the arrangements 
she had planned. She acoomjdifdied it the more 
readily, because he ^^as gratified that something had 
occurred to divert her mind from its own sad tiiougfats. 
Each step thus taken gave him add[t»>nal security of 
his reward, and so he was sometimes led further than, 
under other circumstances, he ooidd have been induced 
to go. 

It was therefore arranged that on the foIlowiDg 
evening, John Morrison should see his daughter, and 
persuade her that she must not expect him again for 
the present, nnce it was unsafe for him to be seen 
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abroad during the day, and Edith knew that the state 
of his health forbade exposure to the eveniog air. 
When she grew better and stronger, she most be in- 
formed of his real situation, and the ameliorating dr- 
oomstances attending it would go &r toward recon- 
ciling her thereto, especially as he was more safe in his 
present condition than before his imprisonment, be- 
cause he was then liable to an arrest at any moment, 
and to much more rigorous treatment than he was 

now reoeiving. 

5 



GHAPTEB III. 

WmsN Edith began to arouse firom her lethargy die 
looked around her in perplexity. A dim conraoasnesB 
of her own existence hovered about her, as standing on 
the confines of another world, life wore to her vision a 
shadowy and uncertain aspect. For some time she 
wavered between sleep and waking, and very slowly 
the objects around her began to assume the form of 
reality. As memory arose from oblivion, the sound of 
rushing waters was still in her ears, and she seemed to 
feel the motion of their waves. Then it was morning, 
and her &ther's voice summoned her to arise. At last, 
with a strong effort, the chain which bound her spirit 
was burst asunder, and once more she was living in 
the present, though scarcely less bewildered than be- 
fore, by the strangeness of every thing around her. 
The hangings of her bed, the window in the wrong 
place, the unfamiliar pictures gaang upon her from the 
walls, and now the kind motherly &ce that bent over 
her, the low voice speaking so soothingly, the cool 
hand placed so gently upon her forehead — ^whose were 
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tbey? Aad wh«re was ab«, tluifl kindly ch«riahed in a 
ttranger'i home ? 

^Aflk no questions yet, my lore, you are with 
fidends;'' and a pleasant drink was ofbred to her lips, 
after which drowsiness again stole over her and sbg 
sank once more into forgetfidness. This time, how^ 
ever, it was a oalm, restoring sleep, from which she 
awoke refreshed and invigorated. 

The motherly lady still sat beside her, holding her 
hand, and when she saw Edith was awake, she admin- 
istered some nonzishment^ idiich the patient thought 
had no taste in particnlar, after which she smiled upon 
her kindly, and said — 

^* I will not be too tyrannical, my dear, and if you have 
any reasonable req;nest to make you may do so now.^ 

Edith's voice was very weak as she attempted to 
thank her &t her kindness, and inquired if die could 
see her &ther. 

'^ Tell me, my child — but remember first that it is 
important you should avoid aU ezcitiDg thoughts — 
where is your fiiiher to be found ?" 

The truth now fashed upon her mind, and she knew 
tibat she must have been away from him for some time, 
and that doubtless he had suffered great anxiety on 
her accoxmt. With some agitation she asked how long 
she had Iain there, and the kind lady reading her 
thoughts, and not considering it wise to let her know 
the exact state of the case, replied. 
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^^ Yon have beai here a few days, and shall see your 
&ther ; <mly tell me his name and the plaoe of his resi- 
dence." 

This she. did, and as we have seen, Louis had 
gone immediatdy in quest of him. Meanwhile, as 
the lady advised, Edith strove to calm her mind by 
turning her thoughts to Him who had so mercifully re- 
stored her to life, and succeeded in regaining her oon^ 
posnre. 

It would be difficult to tell whether she or her at- 
tentive nurse was more deorous of asking questions of 
the other, though both refrained from doing so for the 
present. 

As there is no particular reason why we should 
follow their example, we will gratify our curiosity by 
looking somewhat into the history of these newly- 
found friends of our heroine. 

Sir Roger Hermon, the late husband of this estim- 
able lady, lost his life some years before in the service 
of his beloved monarch, the unfortunate King Charles. 
He was the younger son of an old and noble &mily, 
and won distinction in the civil wars in which the na- 
tion was then plunged, but paid for his dearl^^bought 
honors with both life and possessions. 

His widow, finding neither peace nor safety in her 
native land, and fearing to lose her only son in the 
storm which threatened to sweep away all trace of 
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loytlty from the realm, bade fiurewell to Eng^d, and 
landed, with her little fiunily and the remnant of their 
Ibrtnnea, on the New England shore. 

Thej had now lived in Boston for several years in 
the most strict seclusion, avoiding with scmpnlons care 
any action by which their position should be made con- 
spicuous. In accordance with the statute, they were in 
the habit of attending the services of the Congrega- 
ticmal — then the established church of the Colonies-^ 
for Mrs. Hermon had already felt too keenly the conse- 
quences of openly defying the popular power, to dare 
again its relentless vengeance. Yet she carefhUy in- 
stilled into her children's minds the doctrines of her 
mother Church of England, and taught them to cherish 
as their dearest privilege the hope of one day avowing 
tbeir religious sentiments. 

Bemg a woman of superior education and high in- 
tellectual attainments, she was able to bestow upon 
them a degree of culture they could not otherwise have 
attained, and strove to instill into their minds every 
noble sentiment, and to guide the enthusiasm of char- 
acter, which was theirs both by nature and inherit- 
ance, into the purest channels. 

Louis now repaid her devotion with the warmest love 
and admiration which a son can lavish on a parent. 
He longed to adopt the profession to which his Other's 
life had &Uen a sacrifice, but being the only protector 
npon Tdiom his mother and gende rister could lean, he 
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abandoned the idea, and devoted himself to the rery 
opposite one of medidne. 

Angelinewas stffl a chUd-a fend and loving one- 
one of those beings who lean upon others* strength — 
dependent on the affection. 

Bat there was another member of Mrs. Hermon's 
household^ toward whom her eje never tamed withoat 
onconscioasly expressing perplezitj. Henriette was 
ail that remained to her of a beloved brother. She 
was an orphan, and had been under Mrs. Hermon*s 
care from earlj diildhood. To a striking deformity of 
body, she imited a still greater one of mind, and from 
her annt's first acqoaintance with her, her charact^ 
seemed formed. Though dngolarly soseeptilfle to in* 
telleotaal ooltivation, Mrs. Hermon^s labors, morally, 
fell upon an unyielding soiL Henriette was keen-witted 
and intriguing, and her propensity to sarcasm indicated 
a painfhl degree of bitter feeling toward her kind. 
But the trait which gave her aunt the greatest anxiety 
was her want of truth. 

The only person to whom this singpular girl had ever, 
been known to yield a point was Louis, nor would she 
to him when she suspected he was acting upon his 
mother's instigation. 

Such were the members of Mrs. HermonHi fionily, 
and it was here that Edith found a preserver and 
friendly hands to minister to her necessities. 

Since that evening when Lonia brought in his lifole« 
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burdm and ooomgatd her to hiB laother'fl oare, Mrs. 
Hennon'B attootioiui had been unremitting, her kin^ 
nesB nnboimded. As Edith lay there in her dripping 
robes, a tendor pity sprang up in the matron's heart 
and hoyered like a ministering angel around the moth- 
erless and outcast girL For they saw by the fiuhion 
of her garm^its that die belonged to the sect called 
** heretic," whom they were forUdden to assist, even in 
the moat dire necessities of hunger, sickness, or other 
cahaity, and against whom the doors of human love 
and divine pity were by a stem law commanded to be 
kept firmly closed. But no such law had power to 
bind the heart of this hennc woman. There was an 
appeal in that pale countenance which she did not for a 
moment think of resisting, and when the first signs of 
returning life were visible, tears, such as saints may 
shed, fidl upon the fi^e of the unconscious Quaker's 
cfaikL 

Edith was soon wrapped in dry, warm clothing, and 
jdaced in a comfortable bed. And now for the first 
time Louis was questioned as to the circumstances at- 
tending this unlooked-£>r eyent. 

^^ Some mother's heart is well-nigh broken this night, 
I fear," said Mrs. Hermon. 

^ Or son^t loyef's," sneered Henriette. 

«< Mamma," whispered the trembling little Angeline, 
^ do yon think she meant to do it ?" 

** We can not tell, my loye, but I trust not." 
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The same idea had occurred to both Louis and his 
mother, and they exchanged glances of intelligenoe, as 
he remarked, ^^ It may be that she was driven to des- 
peration hj those stringent laws lately enacted against 
that sect.'' 

Henriette laughed soomfiilly, as she replied, ^^ Or 
that her pretty &ce has been her rain«'' 

Mrs. Hermon's &ce was ezpresdve of the deepest 
pain at these words, for she could not .bat admit the 
possibility of their truth, and she thought, in such a 
case, it were better she had perished. But the nert 
moment she reproached herself for the thought, and 
rejoiced that if it were true, the poor girl had still time 
left her for repentance. 

«« My children, let us admit no harsh or hasty judg- 
ment, for we know not what anguish that young heart 
may have suffered, or that her purity of .mind is not &r 
greater than our own. With us she shall have every 
kindness, and may the pleasure be ours of restoring her 
to those who love and mourn her." 

Late that night Louis and herself sat in consultation 
upon their most wise and prudent action under these 
difficult circumstances. They had discovered nothing 
about her person which gave them any clew to her 
name. A small gold locket, &stened about her neck 
by a chain, they opened, and found that it contained a 
lock of brown hair, much the color of her own. It 
would not do to notify the authorities of the occurrence. 
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tbr besides bringing themselyes into notice, and not 

• 

only patting it beyond their power to bestow any fur* 
ther kindness upon her, it would probably subject them 
to a severe penalty for what they had already done, and 
expose the unfortunate girl and her friends to extreme 
sererity. It was therefore decided that on the mor- 
row Louis should quietly endeayor to asoertiun whether 
the thing were noised abroad, or if inquiries were 
known to have been made, or search for the missing 
one. 

Being a stranger to most of the dtisens, he could 
not address himself to them for information, nor could 
he wisely venture any inquiries without the risk of 
exciting suspicion or of being questioned in return. 
He heard therefore only incoherent rumors of an elope- 
ment, in which the Evil One himself figured conspicu- 
ously, and of a crazy Quaker having been committed 
to the jail on the previous evening, and although he* 
strongly suspected that the latter was a friend or relar 
tion of the unfortunate girl, he had no means of ascer- 
taining whether it were really so or not, or of definitely 
knowing any thing of the drcumstances. The only 
thing then left for them to do, was to keep the whole 
matter as quiet as possible, at least until Edith should 
recover sufildently to tell her own story. 

The poor girl had sufiered so much mental anxiety, 

that it could not be without its influence upon her 

frame, and such causes as these combined with the 

5* 
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eSeott of her aoddent, oontribnted to prodnoa tiie 
fever from 'which she was now proBtrate. Her iUncst 
was long and severe, and the attention of each jnemher 
of the fitmily was demanded, by tnms, beside her sidk 
bed. Even Angeline was frequently called npon, and 
{HX>ndl7 did she fulfill the duties of her important post^ 
In watching that pale suffering fiu^e, and performmg 
such offices as lay within her aUlity she soon learned 
to love the unconscious maiden, thus thrown upon tha 
kindly shore of her own hospitable home. 

Henriette sometimes watched beside her too, but in 
■o doing her heart was not moved to tender or subduing 
emotions. To see tiiat she was beautiftil was to insure 
her hatred, and beside, there was something in the 
solemn loveliness of that pure colorless fice that re- 
proached this smgular girl for her cruel suq>ioiona. 
Henriette felt it too, and hated her aU the more be- 
cause idle knew she had injured her. 

One ^y when her aunt was wearied out with wat^ 
ing she was summoned to take her place in the riok- 
cfaamber. 

As she stood at the bedade, the locket which hung 
around Edith's neck attracted her attention She had 
seen it opened on the night when first Louis brought 
the &ir girl there, and knew they said it contained only 
hair. Something now struck Henriette as she looked 
at it, and leaning over the bed she took it in her hand 
and pressed the spring; it flew open and disclosed tike 
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hftir. But on Tiewiag it more olotdy ghe thought ihi 
taw ODodier ipriiig within tha first opeoing. GQie 
plaoed her 'finger vfoa it, and the &ce of a very beaik 
tifhl feanaie was befiire her. 

Had Mra. Hcnnon but aeen what H^uiette now 
looked iqpon, how wonld the tigjbt have thrilled her 
with Barpiiae and tendemees I How would she hare 
cheriahed that moCherkia girl on her own maternal 
boamn, nor ever thonj^t to diiye her thence through 
eoldneaa or diatnistl Bbw much misery had been 
glared hersd^ her aon, and that imooiiBoioQS anfferer. 

So aligfat ia aometimea the barrier between na and 
what we would moat deaire. Thna we atniggle with 
the phantoma of to-day, when but a vail of goasamer 
hides the tnttha of to-morrow from our view. We 
torn from the straight path that lies b^ore ns — the 
path of right— to grope for some hidden way that leads 
to happiness. 

Henriette elosed the lock^ hasdly, for she heard 
Lonis' step approaching the ohamber. The yomig 
physician stood beside the bed and placed his finger 
npon the wrist of the patient. Henriette watdied his 
comitenance as he bent oyer the sick girl, and read the 
look of anxiety which softened inta tenderness as he 
gazed. . 

** He never looked so npon tne,*' she thought. " No, 
I am an object which offends his eye. He loathes me, 
and he the only being I could love! Yes, I could 
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grow beautiful in mind if not in fonn beneath the life- 
giving wannth of his affection* I oould be gentle as a 
dove with Vi^t but it shall be love or hate between nSi 
and I oan give him dther! And this girl — he has 
sayed her life, and now comes her gratitude. WeD, 
we shall see t Let him but dare think of her and he 
shall feel, ay, and she too, what love turned to hatred 
can work. I will not be alone in mj misery." 

She resolyed to watch for the first sgns of more 
than a oommon interest in one she now yiewed as a 
riyal, and was almost continually in the nek rocmi, 
seemingly anxious to engross the office of attendant 
there. So well did she succeed in hiding her maleyo- 
lenoe that Mrs. Hermon was highly gratified, and told 
her son that she really thought his couon's heart was 
reached at last. 

But although Louis could not see what purpose Hen- 
riette had to answer in thus departing so widely firom 
her previous course, he was suq>ioious of her motives, 
and became himself more watchfhl of his charge, until 
the mormng came when Edith awpke firom her long 
lethargy. 



CHAPTEB IIII. 

^ Oh, mamma, is she not loydj, and did you erer 
see a sweeter smile f" 

^ She is Very patient and gentle, my dear. There is 
Bomething about her peculiarly attractive. I supposed 
that that unfortunate people sometimes controlled 
their feelmgs to such an extent as to deaden them, but 
Edith seems to have reached the happiest point, for 
while she is no way defident in warmth, she holds her- 
self in such command as one of well-trained mind only 
can. She has told me this evening how it all happened.'' 

*^ Oh, did she ? I know by yomr looks she did nt 
mean to do it !" 

Here Mrs. Hermon recounted her story as we have 
already known it. 

^^ There, cousin Henriette I I knew she could not 
be the wicked person you thought her.'' 

Her aunt's praise of Edith had already been more 
than Henriette could well bear, and now looking up 
and, as she &nded, reading in Louis' eye a triumphant 
justification of ImjprotSgSej she arose in haste and left 
the room. 
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*^ Angie I you should be careful not to offend your 
oousin." 

^'I didnt mean to, mamma. I was so glad to find 
that Edith was not to blame, I thought Henriette 
would be glad, too t" and the gentle child stole quietly 
up stairs after her ooiuin| aad tapped on her chamber- 
door. 

" May I not come in ?" 

" No « 

^^ I only wanted to tell you that I didn^ intend to 
offend you.'' 

No answer. 

^ Can't I kiss you good-night ?" 

'^You may go kiss your new firiend in the other 
room.** 

Angeline was accustomed to her cousin's rebuffs, 
but the suspicum contained in this wounded her pride. 

^^If Henriette thinks I like new friends better than 
old ones, she 's very much mistaken." 

So die wiped away a tear or two, and resolved to 
avoid Edith's room just now, although she had in- 
tended to go there, because if she did go it would lend 
some color to the unjast implication. She thought, 
however, as she was passing the door she would just 
listen if all were quiet ; and finding it so, she would 
only peep in and see if Edith were asleep. Ske there- 
fore stole inside on tip-toe — ^it was not her &ult that 
the floor creaked, which made Edith turn her head. 
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and when die "was beckooAd to, hoiw oovld she ayoid 
gomg all the way into the room and up to the bed- 
side ? The invalid passed her- hand caressinglj oyer 
the flaxen enrlSy and smiled. This was irresistible. 

«« Mamma said I most not talk to you ; bnt woold 
yoa like me to sit here awhile if I don't say any 
thing?" 

'^Indeed, I woold, dear fitde one. Thon may'st say 
what pleases thee, too, and I will tell thee when I am 
weary." 

AngeUne seated heiSBelf beside the bed, and took one 
of those transparent hands in hec own lovingly. 
Keiiber spoke again for some time, but each Mt love 
Viw^iWig in her heart toward the other, and the little 
girl thooght how hajqpy she should be if Hoiriette 
were like this kind and g^itle stranger. 

'^ Edith is mamma's name. May I call yoo so ?" 

^ Yes, my ehild, and I am glad it is so, finr perhaps 
it will teach thee to love me." 

*^I do love yon already; bat that toiS teach me to 
lore yon more. And," she added after a pause, ^I 
wish there was some reascm why you should love itm/" 

*'My dear little giri, I do, indeed, love thee! 
There are bnt few on earth to daim my affection, and 
an the more readily doth it warm to thee and thine 1" 

'* Have you, then, no dear mother nor sister f " 

^Alas, no! But not long ago I had a mother as 
tender and loving as thine own." 
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Angeline did not answer, bnt put both her arms 
around Edith's neck, and laid her cheek to her's. 
Both were wet with tears. 

^ Oh^" she exclaimed, ^^ I quite forgot what inamma 
told me. I have done very wrong I" 

^^It was all mj &alt, sweet one. It has done me 
good. A few more such visits, and I shall need medi- 
dne no longer. But, Angeline, thou most not love me 
without thy mother's sanction !" 

" Why may I not, dear Edith P'» 

^^ Because of my &ther's religion. Thy mothw may 
object to our friendship." 

Angeline was quite cast down by this. She thought 
if what her cousin had told her about the Quakers 
were true, her mother would, indeed, object to an in- 
timacy with her new friend. She feared to ask the 
privilege, lest it should be prohibited, and as she could 
not tell Edith this, she did not know what rejdy to 
make her. 

<^ But mamma loves you herself and it can not be 
wrong for me to do what she does. Bedde the BiUe 
says we must love our enemies.'' 

^^ And dost thou think the Quakers are thy enemies, 
Angeline ?" 

**0h, no, I didnt mean that, but— but— ^' the 
poor child became painfiilly embarrassed. 

^'But that we must love every one. Is not that 
it?" 
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^Yeo. Thank yon! Mamina oonld not object to 
my loving yon now, ooold she ?^ 

^No, not to thy loving me in a general sense. That 
18, jnst as thou art oommanded to love all the world. 
Bat why not ask her permission, Angeline ?^ 

*^ Why, Edith, she praised - yon this evemng, and 
I 'm aore she does not think I conld learn any harm of 
yon, or else she woiild not let me stay with yon here.** 

**Ah, bat she told thee not to talk to me.'' 

*^ But that was becanse yon are weak, and it might 
hart yoa.** 

^^ Angeline, shoald I not be doing very wrong to 
encourage thee to do what thy mother might oon- 
denm?'' 

"Yes.'' 

'^ Wen, my dear child, it is not for want of love to 
thee that I say it, bat becaose I mast not betray thy 
mother's confidence ; bat it is, perhaps, bringing thee 
into danger for me to encoarage thy affection, and I 
can not do so without her knowledge and consent. 
Indeed, my sweet one, I had not spoken as I did to 
thee at first, but that thy bright loving looks were so 
warming and winning to my heart that I qaite lost 
sight of an this sad and weary reality. Gk>od-night, 
now, and may thy yoang bosom never know as mnch 
as mine doth of grief and anxiety." 
• « « • • >» * 

Bdith was in momentary expectation of her fiither's 
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Yittt Mrs. Heimon sat bemde h«r, 6&deay<mi^ to 
calm her agitated feelings, and when hia step aoonded 
below she pressed her Eps to £dith*s Sorehead, and 
arose to leare the room. 

*^ Oh ! do not go ; let my ftliier see one to whom 
we both owe so modi!" 

In anoth V moment thej were eiaq>ed m eadi 
other's anns* Both wept, though for some time 
neither spoke. 

^ ^ For this my child was dead and is alive agafai, 
she was lost and is fonndl' It was hard for me and 
for thee, too, my dsngfater; bnt-His name be prmsed, 
thon art restored to me.** 

'^My &ther, and how has it fiu^ with thee? Who 
has cared for thy comfort in my absence, or consoled 
thee in thy honr of trial f^ 

^* Friends arose to me, as to thee, in my sorrow, and 
for my consolation I have looked to Sim who alone is 
able to saccor f* and tnming to Mrs. Hermon, he add- 
ed. ^^ And thon, friend, yea, sister, let me call thee, 
what shall I say to thee? To thee and to thine do I 
owe this joy I never thought again to experience. 
My heart doth Uess thee I May Qod reward yon, ftr 
He only can.'' 

After some convenuUicm with his dangfator, John 
Morrison took leave of her, first warning her that she 
mnst not expect to see him again for some days, and 
giving the reasons previonsty agreed i^on between 
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himself and Mr. Itfjldman. He abo bade her take no 
thonght of him, as he was fiivored with kindness and 
attention even greater than he could expect of her. 

She did not perceive that he had grown much more 
feeble, for the room was dimly lighted in order to con- 
ceal this &ct from her notice. He therefore left her 
qoite cheerfhl, nnder the impression that his comfort 
was weQ proTided for. This was mdeed^the case; 
though, had she known he was a prisoner, her appre- 
bensions would have been excited, and the anxiet j she 
must hare suffered might have prored &tal in her 
alreadj enfeebled condition. 

Mrs. Hermon feund an opportunity of assuring John 
Morrison, before he left her house, that her utmost 
care should be bestowed upon his daughter, and that 
so loi^ as she required, her protecti<m it should be 
freely extended. Thus both &ther and child separated 
with comfort and satitfiusdon in their hearts, and each 
blessed the kind Froyidence who had nwed up friends 
to than in. their hour of tiiaL 



CHAPTEB Xiy. 

^^CoMB hither, Alice; I hare somewhst to say to 
thee." 

She placed herself upon her ftther's knee, and 
threw an arm over his shoulder. 

«* My child, art thou hi^py in thy fiither^s home ?" 

*' Papa I** — ^the tears came, and she hid her &ce in 
his bosom. 

*' Nay, my pet, I did not ask the question doubt- 
ingly. But, Alice, thou knowest I may not keep thee 
always." 

*' Oh ! my father, thou mayest keep me. Indeed I 
will never, never leave thee !" 

^' There, there, don't cry; why, thou art making a 
woman of thy old fiither." 

^ Let me be always thy own little Alice ?" 

**And so thou shalt; for indeed they shall never 
separate us." 

Alice was a little reassured by this, although she still 
trembled, and hid her &ce, fearing the worst was to 
come. 

<< Oome, come, look up, for I have pleasant news for 
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thee. Didst think thy old &ther was blind aU this 
time — eh, Alice ?" 

Her yery heart stood still with terror. 

^Nay, now, never fear my censure. I know aU 
alx>at it, and thou hast my consent to be as much in 
love as thou shalt please. I was once, and have not 
forgotten !" 

** Do not ask me to love any other than thee." 

*^ Well, well, I see thou art a true woman — they 'U 
sooner die than confess it. But thou needst not blush 
to acknowledge it now, for he has spoken to me, and 
hath my free consent and iq[>probation to urge his own 
suit with thee ; and since I must give thee up, there is 
none upon whom I could so willingly bestow thee. 
WhatI weeping still? It is just as thy mother did 
when I first called her mme own. But dry thy tears 
soon, my Ioyc, for thy betrothed will be here ere long, 
and this were but a sad reception." 

^ Father, Ud him excuse my absence for this day. 
To-morrow — " 

*^ What saidst thou f not see him f Daughter, this 
is not the occasion thou ahouldst choose to be whimsi- 
cal; a womanly dignity u more fitting. Thou didst 
not mean it, surely t Our reverend friend tells me that 
thou hast given him some countenance, though no 
more than a modest miuden and dutiful daughter may. 
He has, therefore, a right to expect a kind reception. 
Qoj then, and come down soon with thy brightest 
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lookS) for Mr. IfiMman ift iadoed worthy to poetess thy 
affection.*' 

Alice obeyed her &ther in tt^ery thing except the 
^ looks;" and when» by-and-by, she did come down, 
she was indeed calm, bat the lily would abnost hxre 
been adiamed beside her pale cheek« She seated her- 
self by the window of her parlor, which looked out 
upon a bed of flowers. In the glad spring-time, when 
her heart was gay, she had sown the seeds from which 
these gaudy bloasome sprang. All finded were they 
now in the autumnal days, as the withering Uight of 
disi^^Knntment had fidlen upon her. Oh I that she 
had died while these bright hopes were young, nor 
lived to feel het weary soid beatmg its torn wings 
against the bars of its prison I 

She had been there only a little while when one stood 
beside her. She knew he was there, but did not turn 
her head nor move. He took her icy hand in his and 
pressed it against his throbUng heart. His wann Hps 
pressed her cheeks, but the touch sent no electric thrill 
through her frame. Her pulse beat with calm mechan- 
ical r^^ularity, and she did not withdraw from his em- 
brace. A statue could not have seemed more insenmble 
to his presence. It would not haye surprised him to 
find her in tears, or to hear her protest that she loved 
him not. But he was quite uni»:epared for this, and 
felt with deep pain that the diasm between them was 
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wider thm be bad imagined* He was atermed, bedde, 
to see ber in tbiB onnatiiral condition. 

^ Art tbon ill, Alice f Sball I BoounoB thj fttbtr or 
thine handmaid ?^ 

She shook her bead negatirelj. 

«« This condnct womids me, Alioe. Is it kind t>* 

What conld she say ? She did net answer him. 

'^ I will relieye thee of mj presence. Perhaps to- 
morrow then wilt have one kind word for him whose 
whole sonl is bound np in thee. Have I merited this 
at thy hands?" 

** I know— I know. It is my own firalt.'* 

M Do not reproach tbyseli^ dear giri, I have done 
what I could for thy pleasore— thongh I speak not of 
it boastingiy — but to show thee how thy wiih finds its 
8ec<md in my action. Alice, it shall be thns throngh 
fife ! Fear not, then, to intrust thy happiness to one 
who win guard it as the miser guards bis g<4d— as the 
moth^ shields ber babe from unknown dangers — ay, 
as the Christian dierisbes his soul, that dear jdedge of 
immortality I I aric in return that thou wilt not 
dose thy heart against me. Hare I thy promise, 
AKoe?" 

"Thou hast it.'> 

"Then all is wdL My truth thou shalt have no 
cause to question, and thine sbaU be to me a rock of 
trust. Dear girl, we are bound by no idle pledge — no 
common tie. Our betrothal is witnessed by angels, 
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and our tow reoorded among the things ordained to 
live forever.^ 

Whether Mr. Mildman loved Alice or not in those 
days when he first marked her as his own, we will not 
say. Bat she had now become very dear to him, and 
the protestations he made her were dncere. He re- 
solved to win her affections in retmn, that if indulgence 
and unfailing patience and devotion conld effect it, she 
should respond to his love. 

We commend his coarse to tmfortonate yoaths who 
moam over anredprocated affection. He did not 
weary Alice with his presence, althoagh he was carefhl 
she should know how mach his self-denial cost him. 
He did not persecate her with protestations, nor orged 
her to name *^ the happy day." She was grateful for 
the delicacy of his behavior, and did not find it as irk- 
some as she had &ncied to be Mr. Mildman's betrothed, 
and to know that there was one whose chief delight 
lay in antidpating her very wish, and to whom her 
very &alts seemed to endear her more. 

Bat althoagh she had before resolved npon this sac- 
rifice of self to what she looked apon as duty, heroic as 
the idea was, she found it very difficult in practice, and 
but for the &ct that she was allowed to wear her chain 
so lightly, it would soon have become insufferable to 
her impatient spirit. She tried to keep her promise, 
she strove to banish Edward's image from her mind, 
but the lingering hope of one day meeting him again 
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and beooming reoonoiled, would cling to her, and, like 
a bird she bad taught to love her, this thought still 
daimed a home ki her bosom, and though she drove it 
thence again and again, it returned as often on its 
errand of loye, and folded its bright wing on its accus- 
tomed resting-place, 

6 



CHAPTEB ly. 

Edith was &8t oonTalesoing. She sat now, sop- 
ported in a chair, still pale and weak, bat witii the 
color of returning health stealing once more into her 
cheek. Alice was on a low stool at her feet. It was 
her first vidt to the invalid. 

«£dith gazed long and earnestly upon the &ir penMye 
countenance, for as Alice raised her eyes to her's, she 
missed their sudden flashes of joyful brightness. Hie 
once gay girl was surely changed, and her fidend called 
to mind her rash declaration, made on that quiet Sab- 
bath evening, of the use she intended to make of her 
influence over the minister. *^ Can it be,** she thought, 
^^ that the kindness of which my fiither spoke was pur- 
chased at the expense of this dear giri's happbiess?^ 

^ Tell me, Alice, for I was not permitted to question 
my &ther on the subject, who are those fiiends of 
whom he speaks with so much warmth, whose kindness 
cheered his lonely hours of sorrow? I know thou 
wert one, dear girl — ^and the others f^' 

^'Iknowof but one,Edith; and that-cmewas Mr. 
IkfilcUnan.*' 
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^ And it WM throng^ thee I»* 

^ There was onljr a word from me. 'lliakUm,if 
them wHt thacnk mijj^ 

^ And his guerdoo— -wliBt was it f^ 

^Thmkest tiuyii he is so base he oan not do a kind 
deed hot br guerdon ?^ 

^'Thinknot laskthyoonfidenet^Aliee. But I will 
thnnk no one nntll I know the meaning of all this 
atrangeoeas, at least not mttil I am assured that thy 
hnppmees has anflSaMd no shook, no ehange, there- 
frosL^ 

^My dream was orer, Edith, ere that time oame.** 

^What meanest thon, AHoe, that tiiy dream is 

^EMAjWbea I saw thee last, I was a fi>olidi trust- 
ing girl, who dreamed that saoh a thing as happiness 
was in store fiir me. I awoke from that Tain conceit, 
and am now a woman, armed with will to snbdae my 
softer nature, with seem of the love^ck ftndes of yes- 
terday. Years hove passed oyer me nnce last I saw 
thee! Therefi>re do not expect to find me the same, 
tor yonth is dead, with its gay and airy Tinons, and 
another spirit dwells within my frame I*^ 

^ Would I oodd think thee but jesting, AUce. Yet 
I feel thou art the victim of some strange delusion. 
What, throw happiness ftt>m thee, and call it a sickly 
dream 1 I tell thee life is not such as thou dost jnctnre 
it. H0 who made us hath given us capacity for enjoy- 
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ment, fmd it is only the diseased min4 "wliioli views 
life as adnll and wearisome thing i** 

^ Ah, thon hast never loved I And never mmyest 
thou, for it is but anotiier name for mis^yl What if 
thou shonldst bind thy whole beii:^ np in one who 
vowed eternal truth to thee — ^if thou shouldst take 
from thy heart its very life and plaoe it in his bosom, 
living only through him and ahnost fiyrgetUng the wor- 
ship due thy heavenly parent in an earth-born ador»> 
tion f And then what if thou shouldst see him cast 
thy gift from him and trample it in the dust, omshii^ 
oat the very light and life of thy existence? Where 
were thy belief in this world's good? Wonldst thou 
not torn, weary, from the dull, plodding path befiure 
thee, and wish to hide thy sorrow in the grave ?'* 

*' Oh, Alice, it is not, it can not be thns with thee.^ 

^^ It is. Yet do not weep for me. My tears are all 
shed, and my heart has grown too hard for grie£ In- 
deed I scarcely feel aught ; sorrow hath little power over 
me, and joy none. Edith, this world seems no longer a 
reality, and every thing wears a dream-like and unreal 
aspect. Even though I hold thee here I scarce know 
whether it is thou or some phantom wearing thy form.^ 

" I grieve for thee deeply, but not hopelessly. This 
strange humor shall have an end. But — ^think not I 
would touch thy wound with other than a healing 
hand— where is he whom thou eallest fiUse to himself 
and thee ?*' 
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^ I know not. It is my daily task to banish him 
fix>m my remembrance, and if this heart and life part in 
the struggle, it most be* Do not seek to awaken those 
dead hopes from their ashes I Thou most help me to 
attain my victory.*' 

*^ Oh, place thy hope in ]BBm who upholds the weak 
and strengthens the fiinting sonl. If thy lore has 
ipdeed been spent on an unworthy object, with His 
help thou shalt take up thy burden, and be sustained 
beneath its weight.^ 

^ Edith, He is &r away. Since that day my fidth 
and my love are cold, and Gk)d's fiioe is turned from 
my prayer." 

^^ Alice, either thou art wrong, or else all those dear 
promises are vain ! Thinkest thou to attain this con- 
quest of thyself or dost thou confess thy weakness 
and call upon Him in child-like earnestness for aid?" 

^ I feel not the will to be humble. Thou canst not 
know the bitterness of my wound. Edith it is more 
difficult to confess my error to Him whose kindness 
and forgiveness I am assured o^ than to man, in whose 
bosom there is no chord of pity. I did acknowledge 
my folly and ask to be received into his heart, once 
more ; would perfect love have denied such a petition ? 
Was my&ult so great that no excuse could serve? 
Oh, should he come before me now and say not even 
•forgive,* but * receive me,* would not my whole 
•oul spring into life once more ? Alas what do I say ? 
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How wiklly I am ravii^l I, the b«ln>ibod of an- 
other I" 

"Alice l»» 

" It 18 true." 

** Thou art not decdving him f^ 

" Edith, he knows I lore hun not, yet he is oontent 
to trost me. I am, indeed, unworthy his high affec- 
tion. He loves me, and I am not nngrateM, Yea, in 
B(»ne future time I shall ev^ love him, not with the 
wayward pasaion of early youth, but calmly and plac- 
idly as these fiiding autumn days glide away. This 
storm can not last always, rest wiQ come, and although 
the beauty of summer and the fruits of autunm be 
swept away by the tempest, there is quiet in the win- 
tery landscape, there is repose in its icy bondage l** 

"Oh, Alice, I can not bear to heio: thee talk so! It 
must not be, and yet what can I do to save thee? 
Why wilt thou not see thine error, but art bent thus 
upon thme own destruction f " 

"Do not mourn so uselessly. It is destmy, and I 
must yield to its unchanging laws.'' 

"There is no such thing as that thou q>eakest oft 
Did we but walk in the stnught path before us — the 
patii of truth — ^following the better instincts of our na- 
ture, and leaving the rest in the hands of Gk>d, we 
should have naught to fear. But some shadow in the 
way affrights our timid souls, and we step aside, think- 
ing by our own wisdom to secure the end desired, and 
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ao we loM oundrai in a deoeitfiil mase, and lit down 
daqya iri n gly and ory ont agamft ^Fate* and ' Das- 
tiny !•»» 

^ WeO, wen, Uama mo at thoa wih, my ponidnnent 
exoeeda my firahi. Bemember thii, and let it softsn 
thy oondemnadon.** 

^ Oh, Alice, it is not yet too lata to avoid the great- 
est firah of all!" 

*^ My liappiness and my K& are now of too Httle 
momoBt to stnve for farther. All I ask or expeet is 
to make atonement lor the past by sobmisBon to the 
fotore. Edith, I manrel thoa wooldst torn me back- 
ward, for I thooj^ thy friendly enoonragsment wonld 
cheer me on I" 

^ And soil should, ooold my consoience approre thy 
oomae.'' 

^ Edith, if the gallows stood in thy oonadenoo>s way 
thou wooldst walk to it with that same nnflindiing eye. 
So would not I, for ont of pore fiigfat I shoold tarn 
and fly.» 

'^ There are some things harder to me than death 
would be, thoogh my late lesson has taoght me life's 
value. But AUce, thou talkest of this victory. 
Phmiise me at least this, that until self-conquest is 
achieved thou wilt not become the wife of any." 

** And thus throw down my (mly prop ? Dost thou 
think I would strive for it unless bound as I now am? 
Ko, for then I should only nurse my grief and carry 
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it through life in my bosom, I should sink at onee 
into the easy lap of sorrow (for it is so in oomparisoB 
with this continual strife), and revel in its loxory t" 

^' My friend, cast not from thee EQs aid and His 
comfort I Pat away pride and self-sufficiency, and 
humbly seek Els footstooL I pray that this cloud 
may pass from thy spirit, and the light of ftith soon 
penetrate its mystery.*' 

^' Sweet friend, I have done wrong to throw its 
shadow over thee, but I have longed for thy sympathy, 
and the darkness is less already for its dieering ray. 
But enough of this. I have seen thy friend, Edith, 
and time was wh^i the dark orbs of thy gallant knight 
might hare endangered my heart's citadeL Beware, 
fidr maiden, put on armor of prooi^ for except that I 
should grieve to see thee a victim, it would delight me 
to behold Cupid playing his pranks witii my sober 
little Quakeress !" 

As Alice said these words she bestowed upon Edith 
a parting caress and turned to leave the chamber, 
when, to her great surprise, she suddenly came upon 
a little bent figure, whose eyes glared upon her with 
an expression between contempt and anger, but before 
either of the girls had time to recover from her 
astonishment at this unexpected intrusion, Henriette 
abruptly left them. 

^' Who is that strange creature, Edith ? I trust she 
did not hear my silly jesting, but what a look she gave 
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me 1 Am I not almost annihilated? have I not shrank 

to bjJf mj natural proportions? Heaven preserve 

thee from her wrath, and me from another such en- 

ooonterl'* 

6* 



CHAPTEB IVI. 

^ I woNDXB what can be the matter with Angelme. 
Within these few days she seems to haye lost her nat- 
ural gayety. Have 70a not observed the change in 
her, my son?*' 

*'I have, and doubt not that Henriette is at the root 
of it. Cknne hither, my little sister, and tell me why 
that &oe of thine wears such stately gravity I** 

*'I suppose, brother, you think I am not wise 
enough to be grave sometimes." 

** Why, here is a precodous sage, truly. What, my 
orade, my bird of wisdom, my Pallas I Think of it, 
mother, Angeline has become suddenly wise. She has 
sprung into it, like Jack's bean, all in a night I" 

** Come, come, Louis, you shall not tease the child 
so ! Gk> to your own dusty volumes, Esculajaus, and 
leave Angeline and myself to confer together V* 

^'Butl am all curiosity. Will you promise to en- 
lighten me as to these strange developments ?" 

**We will make you no promises. Go, you are 
banyshed from our coundls." 

*' I submit to the powers that be ; but whist, mother, 
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p«riia{i0 my ibter ooodden henelf soAeiently mstored 
to be in kyre. Aad if so, I indtt opon my rigbi to 
ndi6 oljeetiotis.'' 

** For ihame, Louif, even to hint ftt sach things P* 

** Wen, I thought yomig ladies nerer had seoreto of 
uy other nature. At least that they meter kept any.** 

** And I thoQ^t, mamma, that none bat women 
ever had any curiosity I'' 

^That shaft has piei%ed me. I am gone 1^ 

^T^ me, my love, fa tiiere any thing that troubles 
you? I thiid: y on are not as happy as usuaL My little 
daughter has nothing to conceal from mamma, I hope V* 

Angeiine leaned her head against her mother^ 
bosom as die ainwered, *'I haye d<me something yery 
wrong ; wiU you forgiye me, dear mamma ?^ 

** I hope, my dear, it fa something wUdi your sensi- 
biHty exaggerates, and that it does not really call for 
tears.'' 

*^ Oh, yes it does, for I haye deceiyed my moUier f* 

"T^ me in what way, loye, and do not fear to 
speak thy whole mind.** 

'* I wanted to make friends with a stranger, and did 
not wish to ask your permfasion because — because I 
was afraid you would not approye.** 

"I trust you have fbrmed no improper acquaintance, 
or if you haye, that it will not be difficult to break it 
ofl^ as it must be recent." 

" It was not exactly that, mother, for I loyed her 
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be&re I thought you might diaapproye, »d so I told 
her, and Bhe loved me, too; and I was so happy to 
have found a Mend. And then the wrcmg came, 
nftftmmn^ for fihe told me that perhaps you would not 
oonaider her a safe friend for me, and bade me ask 
you; and I tried to persuade her that it was not wr<uig 
to love any body, becanse I was afraid yon wonld fiw- 
bid it if I did ask you.»» 

*' Well, my dear, whoever this friend is, her hon<M^ 
aUe conduct entitles her to our respect; but what 
reason is there why I should object to your intimacy P^ 

*^ Because she says it might be dangerous to me and 
to you and all of us, and Henriette told me that if any 
body knew of it they might put us all in jail to punish 

us." 

«< Do you mean all this about Edith, my child?" 

*' Yes, mamma, I do." 

^^ And is this the reason why you have been so quiet 
and sad ?" 

^^ Yes, mamma. I felt so badly because I wanted to 
deceive you, and because I had to stay away from 
Edith, and was afraid she would think I was angry or 
ill-tempered, or else that she might suspect you had 
forbidden me to come td her; and that would wound 
her feelings. But I could not see her without loving 
her more every time, and so I staid away. And I 
hope it is not wrong ; but I canH help loving her more 
anS more." 
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^ Ton baye done quite right, my dear, to ttaj away 
fixMtt her and to tell me all this, too. In mj seal for 
her I haye lost sight of pmdenoe, and we must not 
allow onr ftdings to carry ns away too ihr. Yery soon 
she wOl be aUe to Tetem to her friends, and as we 
shall not probaUy see her after that, it would not be 
worth while for yon to form any intimacy. lamsorry, 
my diild, to deny you this pleasure, but you need no 
longer reproach yourself for what is past. Gk>, now, 
to your lessons, Angeline, and let me see you onoe 
more hiqppy and cheerfid.'' 

* 
**You are looking brighter and stronger today, 

Edith.»» 

^* Thanks to the kind care extended me, I am ; but, 
dear lady, I would gladly begone, lest my presence bring 
danger to those who haye saved and shdtered me.^ 

^ Edith, we must do our duty and foar not. Let not 
this thought distress you. My child, you must long to 
see your father again.'' 

** It has seemed very, -very long nnce he was here, 
and I would not ask that he should oome again. Dost 
thou not think I could soon go to him ? Our home 
must be a lonely place for him." 

** Not quite yet ; we must risk nothing. Edith, you 
are io no condition to resume the duties of a house- 
wife. Haye you no friends with whom you oould both 
remain for a time ?" 
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^Iknowof 1I0II6. CoqUI I bttt penoade 1117 fltiier 
to retnm to En^^cl, W6 were better and luqpiaar 
there* But that is Tabu Onoe more m our qoiet 
home, my str^igth will aoon be quite reeto^eiJ^ 

^ Mj child, 70a know joxxr ftther has finmd Menda. 
Sinoe 7on hayo been hare he has been kindl7 oared for, 
Ub oomfort wdl seonred, and eodi attention paid hia 
fteble health as should be. He is more seeore from 
the dangers 70U feared for him than before, therefitte 
do not be alarmed to hear that 70a woidd not at prea> 
ent find him in 70iir former home«" 

*' Where is he, then? Oh I speak, dear lad7l 
What has happened? He has not gone hence to 
return no more? Oh! sa7 he has not!" 

^ Sorely not, m7 dear. Your fother is as well in 
health as -when, 70a last saw hhn. Bat when he missed 
70a he was maddened b7 anxiety and tspptfiMoAon^ 
and inoorred the anger of the goremor, who ordered 
himr— ^* 

*^ He is in prisonl Oh ! merciftd Heartti, wh7 did I 
lire to see these dreadfid fears reaKzed ?^ 

^^ Be oahn, m7 diild. He has a poweifol fri^ad in 
the kind and ezcdlent 7omig minister. No harm diall 
come to him; and we trust, ere long, he ma7 be re> 
leased to 70U, and suffered to go where he wiU.'* 

*^ Oh I I must go to him. I hare been hying here 
in peace and ease, unconsdous of his condition. De« 
tain me no longer," she said, rising ; ^^ I will demand 
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adnittaDoa to bis odl^ml tlMjifadl tab m bolb-* 
tkcie erael, Uood-thint j men I** 

She fank back again rrhanrted in bar chair, and 
Mrs. Hennon eameatlj aoogjit to aootba and calm har 
agilaticMt 

^ Edith, it m^;ht be mnohiroraa with him than it 
ia. Did I not tell yon ha haa powerfhl fiienda ? Tow 
fiither spsJ^e with graAztode to God far bis meroiea.'* 

^I feel thy rebnke^ my mora than friend. I will 
atrire to be patient and hmnUe nnder thia Mow, and 
Qod fergpre the wrongflil spirit in iHiioh I ii>oke a mo^^ 
ment agol** 

She bowed her head and wept, and Mrs. Hennon 
left her to refiere her orerbnrdened heart with tears 
and prayer. She related their conyersation to her son, 
and also that between herself and Angdine, oomment- 
ing upon Edith's iqwij^t eondnct toward the diild, 
and speaking in wann terms of the integrity and no- 
bleness of her general behavior. 

^I do not see what hann it oonid do to indulge 
AngeHne in this particular," said Louis. 

**I fear only the serere penaltiea of the law; for 
AngeKne oonld only gain honorable sentiments from 
the oootaot.'* 

^There ia no danger to the diild from these laws 
yon speak o£ Snrely they do not carry them to sooh 
an excess in the ezecntion." 

^I should never have believed that I oonld fed so 
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madi tend^meiB toward a stranger. There is some- 
thing about this ^1 which singalarly affects me, and 
seems strangely associated with s<Hne early memory. 
Would that Henriette were like her t" 

*^They are as widely separated as the antq)odesl 
And, mother, you should watch my cousin, for, if I 
mistake not, she feds malerol^ice toward the maiden, 
and may take an opportunity to show it.'* 

^^ She has been talking to Angeline on the subject 
of tiie Quakers, and I doubt not thought to frighten 
her out of her affection for Edith. Poor girl! she is 
so sad about her &ther that I am tempted to send 
the child to comfort hor.'* 

^^ I thought your kind heart would yield, moAer,'' 
said her son, with un£aigned pleasure. ** Shall I call 
my sister to you ?" 

Mrs. Hermcm struggled for a moment with her fean, 
then yielding to her better impulse, she bade him sum- 
mon her« 

When the litde girl came in, traces of tears were 
still visible, but she strove to wear a die^rful smile, 
and obeyed the call with alacrity. 

^ My dear, upon further reflection, I have changed 
my opinion, and you may go to Editii and try to com- 
fort her. She is sad and downcast because she has just 
lieard that her &ther is confined in prison." 

Angeline stood still a moment iu incredulous sur- 
prise, then her &ce beamed all over with sunny delight. 
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She looked «t Louis, as if mBpecting that die owed 
her jdeasnre to his interoessioo, then flew to her moth- 
er's boeom. Throwing her anna axoond her neok, die 
ahnoBt amothered her with kisses. Her brother was 
then sabjected to the same operation, and afterward 
she would have hastened to Edith's room, bnt Lonia 
held her fist. He wanted some ezonse for another 
look at her childish loveliness. 

^^ Mother, m j sister is oertainly distraught I Let me 
see, poise high, indicative of excitement, cheeks flashed 
and feverish. One mom^it she is gravity and wiKlom 
perflonified, and the next she throws both to the winds, 
aad indulges in ontbnrsts qniet alarming. I saw she 
was smothering yon, and just as I was about to inter- 
fere to ^ve your mfE^ pounce she comes upon me I 
And now, if I do not prevent h^, she will endanger 
the existence of all the other members of the fimily." 

'^Dear brother, let me go. I am afraid you will in- 
duce mamma to change her mind again.^ 

*' Now, mother, do you hear that? She has no re- 
spect for either of us. K you will not punish her, I 
shall take the matter into my own hands and inflict — ^ 
^^ A piU, I dare say, good doctor.'' 
^ Again? daring child! Get thee gone then, ere I 
transfix thee with — " 
^ A cataplasm!" 

Edith did not hear the light step in her chamber, 
but she &lt an arm passed gently around her neck and 
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a ttiiall hand ateabq^ ooaifaigi j inlo Imt own, and lo<A- 
ing up, Ab Baw, ^ m it had heea the fitoe of an ang^ 
regardiagharwiAtflDdaraatajmpathy. lliat winnfaig 
smile seemed to calm the tomolt withfai her, and she 
thought what a blessed tUng is the affection of a 
ohUd. 

^ Oh, Edith, mamma sent me, and I did not aek her 
permission nntil this morning.'' 

^Kessher; it was the kindest deed of alL'' 

^ And we maj be friends now, I am sore, and yon 
shall teaoh me, oh ] so many things, and we will lore 
eaoh other like skters. Will we not, dear Edith ?» 

^^Fot a little while, sweet <me. Bat do not eonnt 
too mndi upon onr friendah^, £>r it may be very 
brie£»» 

^ Bat yon wiU not leare as fer a long time yet 
Ton are not strong ^loagh to go, yoa know,** 

^ I diall be Toy soon. We often gather strength 
from daty." 

^ Yoa win be jglad to leaye as, and I diall be so 
sorry." 

^ Angeline, I shall be glad to go, but only beeanse 
my presence here inyolves yoa in danger. Beride, my 
&ther, to whom I owe life, and daty, and afibotion, re- 
qoires my care.** 

^^Bat, Edith, yoa can not be with him now, becsose 
they will not let yoa«'' 

^ Yes ; I can duure his prison.** 
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^ Qh I yo« CM aoi mMii to go thcro, to iU^ in tha* 



^'Whj.mjiMd? i* k mot Ae pfaM tlurti k torriUe, 
bot tiio id«ft ^ erimo vith iriuflh U ifl aatoeia^ An 
innocent person can be at baiqpy in a priion as in a 
palaee, and it does not follow that ail are wiokad iffao 
aretlMre." 

^ Oh, not I know that, beeaue Saint John waa put 
into prison hj Herod ; and Saint Peter, too, waa there, 
asd an angel oaoM and let hfan out ; bende, manrnia has 
told me of a great manj CSiristiaiia who ha?e been kept 
in jailldeoaafle they wonid not deny their rd^iim, and 
I have read of unfortimate people being there who had 
not oommtted any erime at alL" 

*^And dost thoa not think that they were fir hiq>. 
fieae thna ihsa if they had disobeyed God's commands 
and tried to please the kings of this world ?^ 

"^ Indeed, I do; and, Sdith, I think I woold do just 
as they did." 

^ And snppose thy own dear mother were in yonder 
jail now, and thou knewest die was mxk and safieriag 
fiir thy care, what wonldst titioa do, Angeline ?" 

^I would go to the prison door and adc them to let 
mein.'' 

*< Wonld it not be too terrible and frigfatftd a pbu^e 
for thee to yentore into V* 

^* Ko, indeed ; not if auonma were there I And if 
they refnsed me, Edith, I would do somethiBg^-not 
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reaflj wicked, yon know — bat whatever maomui had 
done, for instance, so as to make them put me there«'> 

^ But suppose some kind friend urged thee to remain 
with h^ and share her pleasant home, leaying thy 
mother to pine away in loneliness ?'' 

^^ Oh, Edith ! you knowl would not do that Ihope 
you dont think me so ungrateful and hard-hearted*** 

^^ Certainly I do not ; and I hope thou dost not think 
BO of me.** 

*^ Edith, you make me think you right, just as you 
did the other day about our friendship I But still I can 
not bear you to go there. Shall you not be afraid?** 

** Afi«id of what, little one ?** 

^^ I don't exactly know ; and yet it seems fearful to 
me, too." 

" God is as powerful to protect His children there as 
elsewhere ; and beside, I have been taught to do what 
I feel is right without hesitatbg for fear of the conse- 
quences.'* 

Angeline looked as if she would hare spoken, but 
hesitated a moment, and then relapsed into silence, and 
seemed absort>6d in thought. 

"What is it thou wouldst say, my child?** 

She blushed, and was embarrassed as she rephed— 
" It would not be right ; that is, it would not be polite, 
perhaps, to say it.'* 

. "I will excuse all the rudeness, so thou mayst speak 
thy mind.** 
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^I w» gcnng to ask if— that iiyif all the Qnaken 
are Uke 70a.'' 

^ In what respect, dost thou mean?" 

^^Why, in doing what is right, and — and about 
tmstingin QodJ* 

^^ I never knew one who did not trust and beliere in ^ 
Gk>d our Saviour, and their moral courage is undoubted. 
Indeed, they have not so much ftar of man as I wish 
they had, or rather, they do not yield, as I think they 
might consistently, to the {»rejudioee of the time. Do , 
not judge of them by me, however, or thou wilt do 
many of them sad injustice.'* 

*^ But do yon think it is right fi>r them to disobey 
the laws and to disturb pubUo worship, as some of them 
have done ?" 

^^ No, my dear ; I can not iqpprove of it ; but we 
mitft remember that persecution ottea drives people 
further than reason excuses, and that in all ages the zeal 
of Christians has led them into extravagances. Alasl 
that Wb name should be made the watdiword for hate 
and dissension.'' 

That night, before she slept, Edith unfolded her plans 
to Mrs. Hermon. The kmd lady at first remonstrated, 
but, like Angeline, was forced to admit that she was in 
the right, for her fiither needed — ^more than Edith was 
aware o^her care and attention. One thing, however, 
Mrs. Hermon insisted upon, that she should remain 
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Ih^re a &w dsyi longer to regain her strength^ and 
Edith reluctantly yielded to her judgment in thia par- 
ticnlar. She also proposed to send for Mr. Mildman, 
and endearor, through his agency, to obtain permission 
for the young girl to share her fikthefs prison, but 
Edith besought her not to do so, adding that reasons, 
not her own, influenced her in rejecting hia assistance, 
as &r as possible, or rather in forbearing to solicit it. 
In fiict, Edith was determined HbaX Alice should not, 
Uurough her actions, be .laid under farther obligations 
to the minister, and she resolved, alone and unattended, 
to visit the Governor, and make her own appeal to his 
mercy. 

When Mrs. Hermon first heard of Mr. Mildmap^s in- 
terpodtion iu their &vor, she began to suspect that it 
arose firom more than a common interest in the fiur 
young Quakeress, and perhiqMi thk was the reason i^y 
rilie so freely expressed to Louis tiie admiration she felt 
for Edith's character. Had she known the effect of 
her praises upon her son's mind, she would perhaps 
have experienced some reasonable alarm. On his part, 
Louis more nearly guessed the truth, for his interview 
with Alice, on the morning of their first meeting, led 
him to another concluaon. For some reason he did 
not reveal this to his mother, but allowed her to in- 
dulge in her own more satis&ctory surmises. She was 
somewhat surprised when she found Mr. ICldman's 
counsel and aid set aside on the present occasion, and 
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coTild only reoondle it with hm fonner ideas on the 
ground of Edith's oveiMumety &r his safety. 

It was no more than natural that Lonis should feel 
interested Iq the yotmg girl whom he had rescued from 
death, and whose misfortmies claimed his sympathy, 
and it was only the fear of involring his mother ia the 
consequences that withheld him from going boldly be- 
fore the QovemOT and jAeading the cause of Edith and 
her fiither. He was braye, enthusiastic, and generous, 
and, onhis own account, fearless of the result. Heknew 
that Edith would be dosely questioned with regard to 
her secret friends, and from his knowledge of her char- 
acter, felt little doubt that she would keep the secret, 
however olosdy pressed. He could illy brook the 
thou^t that his cowardice might recoil upon this frail 
and deHcately-nurtured girl; and without mentioning 
his iutention to his mother, he resolyed to come for- 
ward, in case of necessity, and take upon himself both 
the blame and the penalty. Through Mr. Mildman he 
could be informed of the progress of her cause, and 
would hold himself in readiness to appear in an emer- 
gency. But his kind intentions were defeated by 
Edith's prcmpt and independent action. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

«< DxAB Edith! I have mamma's permisdon to bring 
70a down to tea. Come, lean upon my shoulder, and 
dont fear to bear your weight upon me because I'm 
little. There I do we not get along nicely? Why, 
yon can walk much better than I thought you could.'* 

But by the time they had descended the stairs, 
Edith was quite exhausted, and as she tottered into the 
&mily-room, oyeroome by emotion as well as &tigue, 
Louis sprang to her side, and aausting her to his 
mother's chair, tenderly placed her therein. Mrs. 
Hermon hastened to bring her a glass of home-brewed 
wine, while Angeline brought cushions and a footstool, 
and Henriette stood apart, regarding them all in silence. 

Edith was very lovely as she sat there in her simple 
white robe, and Angeline gazed upon her protegee — as 
she was pleased to condder her — ^in undisguised admi- 
ration. Louis, too, who had admired her death-like 
beauty through her tedious illness, could not but now 
confess that life was much more lovely and attractive. 
She had never yet felt that she could speak her thanks 
for all she owed him, but the grateful eloquence of her 
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* 

fgbanoetiB their eyes met, told more perfeotljthan words 
oonld do, her sense of obligatioiu 

Hie eyeningmeal was over, and the fiunily assembled 
for prayer. When Mrs. Hennon's voioe was raised m 
the words of those jGuniliar petitions which she had not 
heard spoken once she and her mother last knelt to- 
gether to oS^T np the worship of their souls to God, 
Edith's heart was moved to deep and stirring emotions. 
It was the first intimation she had had that their fiiith 
and her own were the same, and how she longed to 
ponr out her heart's fervency to those stirring re- 
sponses. And when Mrs. Hermon proceeded in a still 
more solemn voice to offer thanks to Heaven for her 
own restoration, to life and health, Edith's low *^ amen" 
was uttered amid sobs and tears. Indeed, so overcome 
was she, that she conld not regain her composure, and 
wboi their devotions were ended, she arose to retire. 
Mrs. Hermon's supporting arm was placed around her, 
and as she laid her upon her bed and tenderly kissed her 
forehead, Edith felt the warm tears of sympathy fall 
upon her brow, and pressed that friendly hand to her 
lips and to her fiist beating heart as she whispered, 

*^ Oh I do not wonder it has moved* me so ; I have 
heard it often around our own hearth in happier days." 

•• Alas I" thought Mrs. Hermon, ** that it was ever 
set aside." Bpt as Edith said no more, she did not 
question her on the subject, nor did she suspect that so 

dear a tie bonnd the young girl's heart to her own. 

7 



Benriette was akillcid in music t>eyond wliat was 
nsQsl in those days, and It was h^r custom after fiimfl^ 
ptayer to awaken her harp's melodious strams, and the 
mother and diildren united theif voices with its har- 
mony. 

But on this evening each member of the fktsSly 
seemed absorbed in his or her own meditation, and 
Henriette and her harp were quite forgotten. Finding 
fhis to be th6 ^ase, after vainly trying to attract thdr 
attention by touches of their ftvorite airs^ Ae retired 
to her chamber, and, &stening the door, gave vent to 
the evil passions that raged within her bosom. 

^Tes,** fihe exclaimed, as she paced her narrow 
room, ^^it is but the fcdflUment of my prediction! 
Those tears — ^and no man but is fbol enough to 
be subdued by them— will do het work. What 
if I should weep, would it melt my good coudn's 
heart ?'» 

As Ae said these words she caught sight of her bent 
figure in a little mirror which hung against the walL 
She rudied at it, and witii one angry blow dae&ed the 
truth-telling monitor to atoms, and stamped her ibot 
upon its fragments. 

"Why did they not strangle me when I was bom a 
Crushed and unsightly object. No human heart has 
erer loved me— no, not one ! And there' is only one 
b^ing on eartii I ever could love, and he — no, he dare 
not, he shi^ not think of this Qnidcer gh-1. But why 
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do I Asr it ? lliere is too wide a barrief between 
them, and I will make it still wider I" 

As this thought strengthened, she grew more calm, 
and eren laughed when she thought of the insuperable 
obstacles she could place in the way of their love^ 

^ He may digfat me if he wHl, I can bear that if he 
love not her ; but &r better could I csidure to see him 
die than to behold his life devoted to another.'^ 

Bfith's anxiety to be with her &ther increased daily, 
but she felt that her strength would not yet support 
her tiirough the task she had assigned herself. Al« 
though he did not come again to vifflt her, he wrote her, 
frequently and affisetionaiely, words of cheer and en- 
oomiigement, which Ae in like manner returned. Mr. 
Mildman was the means through which their noted 
were transmitted, and the correspondence proved a 
•ource of great mutusd comfi)rt and satisfiustion. Since 
being assured of his daughter^ safety, John Morrison's 
heahh had apparently much improred ; but this was 
cittefiy from the Act that his mmd was relieved from a 
iff^^bt of MMTow, and not because his bodily condition 
bad trndergone any material or permanent diange fbr 

^Henriette^ my dear, ^ve us a little of your sweet 
^Skcuse me, afont; I am not in the humor,'* she 
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answered, £>r she was reaolyed to avenge the inanh of 
the previous evening. The request was not repeated, 
for everjr one knew it was useless to importune her. 

Angeline stole from her seat by Edith^s side and 
whispered a word in her mother^s ear. 

**Did she tdl you so ? But perhaps she has objeo- 
tions to doing it, my dear.'' 

*^ She says she does not think it wrong." 

** Edith, this little tell-tale has betrayed you. WiU 
you take Henriette's place ? that is, if you have no 
scruples on the subject." 

*^ My hand has been long unpracticed, howev^, if 
you will forgive this, I shall be glad to contribute to 
your pleasure, if it lies in my power to do so." 

Henriette's performances were quite put to shame 
by those of the new musician, who, to the surprise of 
every one, exhibited an extraordinary degree of taste 
and cultivation in the sdence. Music was her delight, 
and her pleasure in it now was greatly enhanced by 
the &ct that it had been long denied her. Louis sat 
charmed by her side, and their voices mingled in such 
sweet strains that Mrs. Hermon and Angeline were 
entranced with enjoyment, and Henriette bitterly re- 
gretted her perverseness, and her heart burned with 
angry envy. 

When Edith was al<me, Henriette stole softly into 
her chamber. After some remarks upon indifferent 
topics, she reverted to the music, and said, ** How is 
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il^ SSdithP I thought 70a Qoakers diBdained such 
worldly things." 

^ The Quakers do not disdain mtudo ; but they con- 
sider that the solemn duties of life, if properly fhlfiUed, 
leave no time for the praotioe or acquirement of light 
accomplishments." 

^ Bat yon are not consistent, for it seems to me that 
your H& especially calls for the exercise of most sol- 
emn duties." 

*^ I trust I have never allowed the one to interfere 
with the performance of the other. I was taught 
mocic in early childhood, and through love of it ac- 
quired it readily. I can never learn to think it wrong 
aa some do, although, since our connection with this 
poor persecuted people, I have ceased to indulge in it." 

<<For my part, I should make an admirable Quaker 
in some respects, for I confess to littie taste in reli^ous 
mummeries. I can not see why my aunt should insist 
upon reading those tiresome prayers twice a day." 

^ Henriette, it iU becomes me to rebuke thee, but I 
can not hear thee speak so without expressing my dis- 
approbation." 

**OhI I dare say you will defend what my aunt 
does, in spite of your Quakerism. Nay, now, you 
need not look the picture of insulted dignity, for al- 
though you may think my mode of speaking rough, it 
is at least honest. But do you know, Edith, what my 
aunt's greatest dread is at present ?" 



** I de Boii widi %o hMr ^o^t olihj amit's UMi^irni^ 
other than she is herself pleased to impftft to nfee." 

^^ But I w31 tdl you, beoftuse 70a are iaterertfid in 
it: her greatest dread is^ that the goveisor, tor aww 
of t^eee pioias stra^ht &oee, wiQ find out tbut she hM 
given yon shelter, and that yon still r^won nadir her 
roof" 

^^Heniiette, I ha4 nev^ viOmgly exposed thaio 
kind friends to this danger, and it is onj^ thrfwiah 
this 4aar lady's solieitatioii that I am here thQ# lo^; 
and, moreoTer, I c^ not and will not believe t^ she 
is not all sincerity." 

^^ But what could she do ? she could not trn^ fwi 
put into the str^t; and she knows you have nowhere 
else to go, except to jail. And now % will teU yon 
what her great dread is next to this, and, indeed, per- 
haps I ought to have placed it first : It is that yoa and 
my Cousin I^ouia— ^' 

" I will not hear another word from thee ; and in 
order to prevent it either thou or I must leave this 
apartment I" 

" Why, Edith, now I really admire you I ' I did not 
think to find this spirit in my meek-eyed Quakeress. 
Since you have got so &r as to order a member of my 
aunVs fiunily out of the room^ I should really like to 
have you fi^r my friend. Come, £dith, all I have said 
was only a jest, and intended merely to try your 
mettle. Say we shall be friends, for I have not seen 
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any one pQ Ii|:e myself in many a day, and I fmof it 
aiwanagly V^ 

*^ Sliemiette^ I am aorr^ I allowed myself to beoome 
so ecdted ,hf wIuM^ thou hast said* I was betrayed 
into ^ haste whlcb I can not excuse to myself or to 
thee*^ 

^ Ob, never mind exonsing it. I am only g^ad to 
•ep y<fu fre pot the gentle, inoffensiTe person yon 
seem. X wondered if there waf not a fiery spark be- 
neath tMyt calm exterior I'' 

^^I lun, iaieed, but homan, imd moved too eaaly b^, 
haoty passions. Yet methinks my anger was no more 
than any aepsitivQ mind might be moved to by thy 
goading. Then ba«^ de^ly wounded me, bnt I for- 
fplye thee, aQd would now ask to be alone.** 

^^I thank ypn most hnmbly for your generous 
pardon. But I can not help lauglupg, Edith, to diink 
how astonished my aunt would have been just now to 
j9ee you. ^d l40uis, tool I am afraid you would 
have lost all you gained by your sacrifice of principle 
in singing so sweotly for his entertainment. By the 
way, Edith, I have no doubt you could induce him to 
play the true and trusty knight in your service. A 
little persuasion from you might prevail upon him to 
brave the coundl or perhaps to share your prison.*' 

^His generosity shall not be fiirther tested. I go 
alone and unattended on my errand, except by that 
fiwrcUw Arm vbiA wUl support m" 
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^Well, we shall see how you succeed. Ton 
Quakers &re fond of trustmg in supernatural aid, 
although it does not seem to arrive very promptly for 
your purposes. Now, Edith, I suppose you would not 
be sttrjHised if an angel in yisible shape were to come 
down and plead your cause for you before yon worthy 
magistrates." 

*' Henriette, thou shalt not move me again to haste 
or anger. The aid I rely upon is that which is the 
hope of all Christians, and it never fails in the hour of 
*need. I know not how I have incurred thy hatred, 
for I see thou hast come here to insult and torment 
me. Stay then, if thou wilt, I will place myself above 
thy rudeness and heed it no longer 1" 

As Edith said this she took her little Bible in her 
hand, and sat down by the light to read. Henriette 
laughed with scorn, and said that she supposed she 
was now to be exorcised. She made several useless 
attempts to distract Edith^s attention, and seeing she 
was calm and immovable, she presently prepared to 
leave the room with this partmg salutation : 

*' Fare you well, Edith, I am sorry that prudence 
will henceforth prevent me recognizing you as a 
former acquaintance, but I share in the prejudice of 
my dear aunt and her &mily, and since they have not 
the candor to do so, I will speak for them. We admire 
you, Edith ; we are charmed by the amiability of your 
conduct and by your perfect self-command; and did 
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cireiimrtanoeB &Tor the continnance of our acquaint- 
anoe, that is, if it did not inyolve ns in a risk T^iioh 
we are nnwilling to monr for your sake, we should bQ 
glad Btin to oonaider 70a a fiiend. Bat I most request 
that durald we hereafter meet, 70a will look iqxHi ns 
with no ogns of reoogniti<»i, unless indeed, m7 good 
eoQam should soon succeed in persuading 70U to 
change 70ur religion (I doubt not an eas7 matter), for 
that of the onl7 true church, and the worship of the 
powerful deity — Cupid I** 

Hoiriette courteded low with 'mock-humi]it7, but 
Edith did not raise her e7e8 from her book until she 
had left her, and she heard the door of her own chanw 
ber dose behind her. Then she arose and secured the 
entrance to her room, after which she threw herself 
upon her knees, and raised her e7es streaming with 
tears, in agon7 to heayen. Long she remained thus 
before she became suffidentl7 composed to lift her 
heart in pra7er. 

After awhile she arose 'from her kneeling posture 
with a sweet peace brooding over her spirit, and sat 
down b7 the little table and wrote. When she finished 
her letter (for such it appeared to be), she folded it, 
placed it upon the table with the address upward, and 
was soon wrapped in sweet and undisturbed slumber. 

On the following morning the fimil7 assembled as 

usual for their deroticms, and after waiting some time 

for Edith to appear, Angeline said, 

7* 
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^May I go and &e& why she does not come, 
Tnammft t Peiliaps she is not well this morning.'^ 

^fes, my love ; bat if she is sUIl sleepmg do not 
disturb her, for the poor child requires rest.** 

Angeline tapped very softly upon the door, and re- 
ceivaig no answer, i^e raised the latch and entered the 
room noiselessly. To her surprise Edith was not 
there, but on the table she found the letter addressed 
to her mother. She ran down stairs in haste, her &oe 
expressing so much constematioh that Mrs. Hermon 
was not a little alarmed and started from ker seat^ 
foaring JSdith was again IB. She asked the question 
hurriedly. 

^^ Oh, no, mamma, but she is gone t*^ and the little 
girl burst into tears as she handed the letter to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Hermon opened it and read. Sereral Umes 
in the course of it she was obliged to wipe the tears 
that arose in her own eyes, and dimmed her eight. 
When she had concluded she handed it to Louis, and 
requested him to read it aloud. He complied in a 
Toice that testified to his strong emotion : 

^ My dearest friend, think me not ungrateful for tiixxs 
leaving thy kind protection. I go to the perfomiance 
of a strong and urgent duty, yet one which it is my 
dearest pleasure to fulfilk But ere 1 go, I must give ut- 
terance to some of the feelings that move me. I say 
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«oMei 'beoaase there are ihoee Aeep emotioiifl of the 
^totd irtiieh fiedflin fte gerb of fangni^e) aad bi^eathe 
o^y m A spiritofll air. Oh, mf mere than iftother, 
hoif oen I thank thee fer thy ndniflteTfaig care, for 
thy kihcbiess which has striven to make the obliga- 
ticms thoa bestowed seem of little worth, for the deli- 
cacy that has guarded my feelings from every shock, 
for the tender sympathy which moved thy soul! 
How shall I thank thy noble-hearted son, for the life I 
owe him, the power to soothe an aged parentis declin- 
ing days, to watch and ease a &ther*s hours of soffer- 
ingl How shall I thank that predoos child for the 
balm of her beantifiil affection ! How bright the gar- 
m^it of angeUc purity which her love would throw 
around me ! Alas for the power that is wanting to 
perform the wishes of my soul ! In that better world 
where we may hope to meet again, where sjmt shall 
commune with spirit in the language of Heaven, then 
will I breathe to you the soul's warm benison, then 
win the power be yours to hear and understand. 
The blessmgs of this life and of the life to come rest 
up<m your home. Be your hearth consecrated to love 
and unity and peace. My mother's spirit hovers over 
you, and breathes its benediction on the hearts in 
which her child was cherished. I have left thus 
secretly because I would not involve you in my mis- 
fortunes. Do not seek me again. Your lot is one 
of j)eape, and I must tread the weary way of sorrow, 
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therefore I-pray that our paths may diverge widelj. 
Yet my tmst is in Qmi who aloi^e is strong to sno- 
oor, and leaning np<m the Everiasting Arm I go 
upon my pilgrimage with fiith and fearlessly. 

Fare ye well I** 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Eduh had arisen Tery early in the mornmg, and 
jdadng her cause m the hands of the great Adyooste, 
beseeching Him to soften man's heart to meroy, she 
went forth to seek the Goyemor. 

When she reached Gbvemor Endiootfs dwelling and 
requested to speak with him, she was informed that he 
was widking in his garden. She did not aUow him to 
be sommoned, but asking that the way might be 
pointed out to her, soo^t him the^« She saw him 
adyandng np a distant path, holding a little girl by the 
hand, with whom he appeared to be ccmyerring, and 
stood respectfolly awaiting his approach. As he drew 
near, die knelt npon the walk which intercepted his way • 

^How now? Who haye we here? Maiden, who 
art thou, and what is thy errand, that thou appearest 
thus hmnbly in our presence 1^ 

** I am come to ask a great boon, and therefore I ap- 
pear htt^ most hnmbly, as fitteth the importance of 
my errand.** 

^ What! another of these hereticsl Now, as I liye, 
my patience is weltnigh wearied ont with them. If 
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thoa oomest here to ask pardon for thoee rebelfioYia 
persons whom the law condemns to death, through 
their own blmd obstinacy, I tell thee thy petition k 
yain ; I will hear none of it!^ 

*^ That is not my errand« I come to entreat thee to 
set at liberty dne who sof^ sickhess and bondage in 
your dismal prison ; or if thou wilt not do this, to per* 
mit me, his daughter, to shkro Bis esptiTity.^ 

And wh^ is the tsrime for %hich he is eohfi^M 
iheref Is he that noisy, tmcitil mikn, who u^nsUy ao^^ 
cused us of robbing him of his di9d ?^ 

^He is tii6 same. But I entreat tiiee to hkr^ (nty 
on the aged man who knew not what he did^ bttt inB 
driren by desperate sorrow to iiiat extreme. He was 
always a quiet ahd unoffending citizen^ and took no 
part in the unruly disturbances whidb lM>me Irete Hd 
mto.^ 

^And whence colnest ihou, girl, and where hart 
thou concealed tjiysetf ? Boihe «dd thou wast dead, 
and other% whose story appears inolt iirorthy of credit^ 
didst say that thou hadst fersaken thy i^d parent 
and gone away secretly with a paramour. Ck>me, my 
saintly damsel, tell us now, was it lor^ iliat betr^ed 
thee into this treadierous snare T' 

*^It was a sad scddent b^M me, from Irhicb I was 
rescued by Gk>d's mercy. It was followed by an !D- 
ness 90 severe that I am but now M6 to appett^ before 
thee and plead the cause of my &ther.^ 
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^But teU tm now how this marvetotiB afiidr did 
chance ; for I nothing doubt thou canst giro un a goodly 
tele, if the truth were known. What was the acddent, 
and where are the instrumentfl of thy deHrerance ?^ 

Edith here recounted the history of her fearftd ad- 
venture, but cautiously avoided firing any dew to the 
means of her escape. 

*^ Well, well; this may do so&r, but it isnot enough. 
We must know the rest, and Where thou hast concealed 
thyselt^ 

*^I crave thy pardon, but humbly implore that I 
may not be questioned of that matter.'' 

** So, so, here we have it again. I marveled at thy 
hnmiEty, but now I see thy Quaker obstinacy lookmg 
forth. Thou shalt indeed go to prison, but not to thy 
ibther, my eunning maiden, unless without further 
words thou tell us who are thy isecret fiiends, and 
where they are to be fouhd.** 

" I beseech thee to conmder that I may n6t, without 
extreme baseness, betray the Mends who I'escued me 
from a violent death. Thou <5an6t not aek, oh, thou 
wouldst not, that I diould make them to suffer through 
ray treachery !»» 

"Well, wen, com6 now. What if thou Aouldsi 
fliereby obtain thy fether^s liberty, and thine own, and 
permission to remain unmolested within our jurisdic- 
tion ?»» 

" I should greatly wrong my fether and myself by 
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^ suoh a oourse. An eyS requital would it be of his 
teaohings, nor would he accept a liberty so purchased.** 

^^ What, not if Ihou hadst our warrant that thy 
friends should be lightly dealt with f ** 

*^Not eventiien. Oh, I cctiidnot do it. Ask me to 
serve thee, to do aught at thy command from which 
my sense of right would not recoil, and I will do it joy- 
fiilly.*' 

^^ Dost thou then presume to doubt our guaranty f ** 

^^Not so. But I can not consent to expose them to 
the rebuke which thdr kindness might subject them 
to.»» 

^^But consider what thou owest to him who gave 
thee birth, to the parent who has nurtured thee— iUy, 
to be sure, but still he claims thy gratitude.*' 

^^I should do him a grievous wrong in obeying 
thee. I should do violence to my own feelings also. 
Thou dost but seek to try me. I have been iU and am 
yet weak, I pray thee let me go to my fether." 

^As a reward for thy refiLsal to satisfy me! A 
touching appeal, truly I How knowest thou that thy 
&ther may not suflTer through thy rebellion ?" 

*' Thou couldst not make it an excuse for severity to 
him. Remember he is sick and aged, and hath no ten- 
der hand to minister to his wants or to ease his weary 
hours of suffering. Have mercy, as thou wouldst one 
day obtain it, and, in God's name, permit me to go my 
ways to his prison I" 
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^ It is more Hkely that we shall order thee to be 
bound to the cart's tail and whipped through the 
streets daily, npon thy naked shoulders. Hal thy 
cheek pales at last. We have found a way now to ob- 
tain thy predons secret !'' 

^'Death were easier &r than to endure this exposure ; 
yet a thousand deaths and shameful disgrace would not 
wring it from my bosom I** 

Goyemor Endicott turned aside for a moment, 
and muttered, *' There is witchcraft among these 
Quakers, surely, for even their sucking babes possess 
this indomitable spirit I** 

Edith continued, ^^ I beseech your Excellency to con- 
sider that they who rescued me from death could not 
in humanity have done less. They knew me not until 
that time, nor knew I them, nor indeed for many days 
after, because my mind wandered long from its man- 
sion, and returned only a short, time ago. Stcre am I 
that naught would persuade thee to pursue a course so 
dishonorable as to betray those who had rescued thee 
or this sweet child, from a &te so terrible 1^ 

It was not that Edith attempted through flattery to 
soften the heart of the stem man, but because, in her 
straightforward simplicity, it seemed a matter almost 
beyond credit that amy one, unless deep in degrada- 
tion, could stoop to such an action. The remark was 
not without its effect, however, and the Gbyemor's 
voice and manner became less stem as he replied. 



^^God forbid tMi we Bhoald stdve %o pemiad# tbee 
to «n act whidi wer^ md«ed deserasg oar of^ton^ 
did not powecftd ooosidandioiw render it iMoesswry to 
urge it. In the performaaioe oi doty we must some- 
times smothtf the warmer feelings oi onr patnre. 
Maiden, I do stroni^ indine to gria^ thy petition, for 
thou reesonest well, and seem^st to he ^^ gifted with 
more than ordinary powen of penetration. These 
fiiendsy for whom ihou soSerest f needless 4^§f ^ of 
amdety, shall not be harshly dealt with* We five thee 
onr word for this; therefoir^ lay aside thy semplepy and 
tell ns who they be, and thy fisher is a free nian, and 
so long as he and thon eonduot yourselves with ^et 
and order, ye shall recei¥e oiu: proteetion.'^ 

*^ Far be it from me to doubt thy gradous pronuaes; 
do not thus interpret my relusal, for I am deeply grate- 
ful for thy kindness ; but in the name of Hun to whom 
we all look for mercy, I beseech thee t^ remove this 
impossible condition 1" 

^^What, art thou still obstinate, still unyieldiiigF 
Then suffer the consequences of thy f(dly. There are 
yet means, stubborn girl, to wring from thee what thy 
rash obstinacy prompts thee to ooificeel I Begone from 
our presence, we have listened too long to thy idle prat- 
ing! Thomas! Thomas! I say , call the guard. Thou 
shalt indeed go to the prison ; but think not tofind thy 
fother agfin until thou hast resolved* tp ^onpfy with 
our demand!" 
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^Be it 10, ik%al €M iloiM vbo^ h% n^ niige. 
Majrart tbou one day find with Him the marcy tbou da- 
mest me this day 1'' 

1^ tttde girl bed rememed watdung the eoeoe with 
inteoae iatereflt^ and alih ong h ehe did not oonqHrehend 
all its meaning, die fUly nndentood that the pale 
maid€B vai to go to that feaffid ^ace, the jail* l4eaT-. 
* ing her &tlier'a aide, ahe hnniad to Sdith, and taking 
her hand, looked op implorii^ly, and eaid, *^ Oh, pa^My 
do not iend the aweeti nek lad^ to that wiaked jdaa^ I 
ITanghtf fiither, Qod ia displaaaed with thee for giving 
her to the dark man, yovidar !^ and aha hid her aorrow- 
ing free in Edith'a gamenta, wd wept aloud. Edith 
stooped and caressed the little one, endeavoring to 
soothe her distress^ her own tears filing the whSe, 
^ Oh,'' ahe eried, ^' Henriette yrm ri|^ an angel ia io- 
dead here, and intercedes in my behalf I'' 

Governor Endioott was tonched hy the soene befi>re 
him, and the artlesa words of the little fpil eonveyed 
an wilooked for raproi^ Giving way to a kmdly im- 
poke, he said, 

^^Well, wells eease thy teairs, Uttle Charity, the 
maiden shall go to her &ther for the present, until we 
have ^ae to consider what ia beat to be done fhrther.'^ 

^No, no,'' insisted the child, ^'her &ther must go 
hooie with her. If yoa send the pretty lady to the 
dark faonae, I will not love you any more. You wQl 
i|ot be piy de«r, kind papa, aff longw 1^' 
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^My sweet pleader,'' said Edith, *4t la enough. I 
will aak no more now, but accept thisfiiyor with thanks 
and a daughter's blessing." 

^^ And does it please thee tiien right well?'' looknig 
np into her &ce doubtingly, with the tears still resting 
on her round rosy cheeks. 

^It pleases me right well, and I thank Gk>d, thj 
fiither, and thyself for so dear a privilege 1" 

^^And papa is not a naughty papa now, is he?** 
asked she, with something of exultation in her tone. 

^^No," answered Edith, with a smile, while the 
child, resuming her place by her &ther, showed her 
pleasure by laughing and capering at his dde once 
more. 

^^ Perhaps," said the Ooyemor, before tiiey parted, 
^* a few days' reflection will persuade thee to alter thy 
determination, and in that case thou knowest that thy 
&ther has his liberty." 

*^ We are more free confined between prison walls 
than with conscience in bondage. Again I thank thee 
for the privilege already accorded me, and will pray 
Gbd to soften thy heart to remit this stem con- 
dition." 

^^And, after all," he soliloquized, after dismisang 
her with a few lines to the jailor, '^ I like her better 
than if she had consented to betray them. There is 
loftiness of character as well as delicacy of training in 
her mien and conduct. But alas for the delusions of 
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the human mmd! Why wiU men strmy thus flx>m the 

Btnught and only path which leads to life ?^ 

* «««««« 

'With a heart fhU of grateful emotions Edith took 
the nearest way that led to the priscm. Joe Makefiuiti 
who answered her smnmons, npon opening the door, 
stood back in mute surprise. The pallor of recent ill- 
ness and excessive &tigae overspread the &ce of the 
heroic girl, but the peace that dwelt within spoke 
sweetly through her weariness. In his wonder at be- 
holding so unexpected a visitor, Joe forgot entirely 
to read the npte she had placed in his hand, but stood 
regarding her with a vacant stare. She motioned him 
to do so, and passing in took her seat quietly, and 
awaited his somewhat tardy motiims with some impa- 
tience. The mystified keeper read and re-read the 
note, turned it to the light and inspected the signature 
from various points of view. Then, after another pen* 
etrating glance at the maiden, he bedconed her to 
foUow him, and, leading her through several damp and 
winding passages, finally admitted her into the apart- 
ment occupied by her &ther. 

Poor Edith was not prepared for the change which 
a few weeks had made in her other's appearance, 
and her heart sank at sight of his feeble and wasted 
figure. ISs surprise at seeing her was lessened by the 
&ct that she had privately infi>rmed him some days 
befi>re of her' intention. Tet his embrace, as he 
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clasped her tei&derly lo hk bosoib, had £kL ft i^ V>iNih 
of pity which Edith xmderstood too welL And aa 
{hey sat down side by side, with th€& hands clasped in 
each others, they ftlt Aat H was not now man^ feeUe 
power they feared again to separate th^n. 

At the reqaest of the prisoner SdiA rdated ber 
morning^ adrentore, and het oondnet reeeiTed ha 
warm approyaL 

**My child, thou hast done only what was right. 
Thei^e walls shall receive my last breath ere I win a<v 
eept a freedom basely fmrchased. ITerer, whater^ 
be the inducements offered thee, hever swerve firom 
the true couibc. Though thy heart be sorely tempted, 
yield not, and remember that death itadf woold be 
sweet to me compared to the pain I lAotdd feel in see- 
ing thee depart from the line bf truth. Be firm 
always in that wherein thou hast the approval of Qod 
and thy conscience, and ifear to do wrong fiur more 
than the power of man to injure thee.'^ 

After locking the door upon the yom^ giri and her 
fiither, the poor jailor still remained in the deepest 
perplexity. 

" Well,*^ he exclaimed, " what 'H come next, I won- 
der! It's the first time in the course of my experienee 
that any body ever asked to be let in here. It % a 
privilege, a great privilege, I know,** and poor Joe 
laughed at what he considered his own wittidsm; 
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**btit AinH it enriofts, now, tliat people in gincnl dont 
*pear to be sensible of it t But what is this young 
creetur, any way ; that *fl what I *d like to be infbrmed 
of? Beefi she an ooman, or bees she a sperrit ? Come;, 
now, answer me that t^ he demanded, in the tone of 
one who has dlenced every auditor. ** /should say,»» 
he continued, looking at the empty ohidrs around him 
with an ait of triumph, as if he were the only individ- 
ual present capable of ez|dainbg the mystery — ^^I 
should say it was a sperrit with a bonnet on I 

**I don't like it nohow, for lookee here," continuing 
to address his attentive audience, ** it was some sich 
creetur as this that let the *Postle Peter out o* jail — 
yes, and what come o' the keepers?" Here Joe thrust 
both hands in his pantaloons^ pockets, and continued 
for some time walking up and down, and riiaking his 
head very uneasily. 

"But, ha!" he presently exclaimed, again trium- 
phant, ^^ that sperrit did n^ bring an order ! But if this 
bein' had a come in the midnight hour, and had a 
stood over my bed, and said, ' Joseph Makefkst, rise 
up and unlock the prison door,' would I a riz ? Yes, 
that I would, and every hair on my scalp would a 
done the same, and I would a said that it was n't flesh 
and blood cotnmanded me ! 

** Lord save us ! now I see it all. It 's her as was 
drownded, and her sperrit 's come back to haunt the 
earth ! And that letter — where is it, any way ?" 
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Hie poor jailor was now thorongfaly terrified. He 
hastily searched his pockets for the goremor's order, 
and fidling to find it, retraced his steps tbron^ each 
passage, and vainly sought for it in every nook and 
comer. In &ct, he had dropped it in the prisoner's 
room, and the fiither and daughter were at that mo- 
ment looking over it together. 

''Oh, Lord a ma'oy! it wasn^ a letter at alL 
What'U become of me? It was altogether a plan 
of the enemy to git me in his dutches. I 'U lock the 
doors, and run up to his honor's worship's the minis- 
ter's, and fetch him right down. But what 's the use 
of locks? what's locks to sperrits? Didnt Peter's 
angel strike the chains off with a touch of its waUdn'- 
stick ? Oh I dear, dear, dear, I 'm a ruined man, and 
all fi>r livin' this way, so lonesome like ! Now if I 
only had a help-meet this would never a hi^pened. 
I 'U get one, that I will. I 'U speak to Lisbet to^nor- 
row, though, in gineral, I know women's cowardly, 
too, but for all that there sharper witted than men be, 
and it ain't sich an easy thing to make fools on 'em I" 

Poor Joe was almost in despair. He was quite con- 
vinced that Edith was a visitor firom the spirit-land, 
and whenever he was obliged to pass near her fiithei^s 
door, he felt his scalp creep, and a cold shiver run 
over him, much as I myself have felt, when a child, in 
passing a grave-yard in the evening, or, wh^i in the 
dark, I have embodied an indistinct fear in some out- 
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line imperfectly defined. Josepli's eyes half started 
from tlieir sockets as he looked that way, momentarily . 
expecting to behold a sapematnral appearance; and 
when the hoUr came to open the prisoner's door and 
leave him at liberty to take his airing in the jail-yard, 
he could not mnster courage to do so. There was 
nothing in the order (which he resolved to insist upon) 
to warrant him in doing so now, and besides, if they 
wanted to get out tiiey could just as well go through 
the key-hole invisible, or through the grating of the 
narrow window. 

When the dinner-hour arrived, he had another strug- 
gle.. The sperrit would not surely want any thing to 
eat. Should he therefore carry in a double allowance 
of food for the meal? Aftei: due reflection, he con- 
cluded it was more prudent to do so, that by betraying 
his suspicions he might subject himself to some wrath- 
ful visitation, and therefore he decided to convey to 
the apartment an amount of food sufficient for two 
humanly constituted individuals. 

Accordingly, fortifying himself with texts of Scrip- 
ture and ejaculatory prayers, he entered the cell with 
knees smiting each other, and hands trembling. It hap- 
pened that the safety of a bowl of savory soup was en- 
dangered by his agitation, which Edith seeing, she 
stepped forward and took it from his hand. 

** We must not lose any portion of our dinner," she 

said, ^ for I suppose, like careless children who spill 

8 
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thek porndgei we diaU be pooidied tf noi beuig 
alloved a fiesiL enp^, aad beside, ee I h»m ealen 
uotfauig to-daj, and exerase has girea m edge to ap- 
petite, I should be lodi to see the loss of this goodly 
* mess of pottage.' C<»ne, mj fiUihec, tot if thov art 
not wary, I may deyour thy share of our aoeal as well 
as my own.** 

This remark sayored so strawy of b VDanity, that 
JosqdL almost forgot his alarm, and lodiEed ^tlra 
epemi^ in the &oe quiet oonr^^ndy. 

*^ Good Joseph, thou didst not oome to tot gy fttbcir 
out of his cage this morning.'' 

^ I eraTe pardcm," said Jo0e|4i ^pate hwddy« thon^^ 
with the air of one who was not rasUy to be drawn 
into oonyersadctt, ^I— I— it wasnt in the ofd«r> 
nustresB." 

^Oh, then, it was beoanse of my preseaee. Nay, I 
think Ihon needst not fear Z shaU be in haste to gat 
away, smoe I oreresme some diflkwlties in gettii^ 
here." 

^ Jose^ is in tlie rig^t, howeyer,** said her fiitfier, 

^ and we wiU finrego the privilfige mUil the (qppertaaitgr 
oflfers to obtain permissicm.'' 

^The old fi>zl" said Josq[di, as he closed the dew 

bdiind him, "he thinks he ean get oat now, and no 

thanks to me, and as for the—. Well, she lodes more 

like a htunan bein' than she did— bat I 'ai not to be 

by her— not L Bkm spd^ pleasant like ieo, 
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bol i% may aU be to get on the bund ride of me. 
«Airi*t eat nothing to-dBj*— how dnyold she? Soup 
«m*t T«r7 plentj I reckon in the r^ents she came from. 
And the * mem of pottage* die spoke o£— «he thought I 
didn't see through that, I re(&(xi«— bat I do. She 
tUnka she H trkk me as Jacob did Us blind fUher. 
Bat I aint so dimrejed as she thinks for— no I aint. 
l^hoBp one eye on her any mj,^ 

Ab Edith said, ha walk had qoidEened her a;^>etttey 
and her fither seemg this, ate his meal with an nnasaal 
relirii. StiU the daughter stole many an anxioos glance 
toward the pallid hoe of her parent, and althoagh she 
strore to enfiren their meal with aiS^ctionate efforts at 
oheerfidness, she eaoeeeded with diffioolty in concealing 
her anxiety and disgaiaing the foot that there lay at 
her hetft a sihkemng weight of apprehension. 

Several days passed away, daring which Edith strore 
to derise some means to obtain her &ther's liberty. 
On aoooo nt of the oonditicm of his health she was 
dooUy anzioos for faifl release, for she hoped the free, 
pure air of hearen woold do mooh toward restoring the 
strength of which the last few weeks had deprived him. 
She hesitated abont making another q>peal to the 
Governor, lest she Aoold be again assailed on the sab- 
jeet of her nndiscovered bene&ctors; and, on the 
other hand, she trembled lest her sQence should be 
made a inretext for forther restrictions upon him. 
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Her appearance among the other prisoners, or those 
of them who were likewise allowed the privilege of the 
jail yard, created no slight sensation, for already had 
Joseph's suspicions been whispered among them. In 
consequence of this, they with sly looks avoided her, 
and wherever she moved, she soon saw that she was an 
object to be shunned. She attributed this to their in^ 
pressions of her religious belief and continued to be- 
stow kind and pitying looks and actions, as &r as op- 
portunities pffered, where she received in return only 
forbidding glances, or a silent and unthankful stare. 
There was no criminal among them, however degraded, 
who would not have felt himself contaminated by in- 
tercourse with these misguided heretics, and no crime, 
whatever its character, which did not, in their eyes, 
call for more sympathy than that of being a Quaker. 

One morning John Morrison and his daughter re- 
ceived a summons to appear before the coundL As 
they prepared to obey it, Edith's heart almost sank 
within her with fear and apprehension. Her &ther ap- 
peared to be quite unmoved, and seemed absorbed in 
thought, and when Edith timidly besought him to be 
cautious in using language which might incense their 
Judges, he only answered — " When they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for 
it shall be ^ven you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak." 

When they entered the council-chamber, at a aogn 
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from Mr. liOldman, the prisoner's hat was removed by 
an attendant. This was done to prevent the discussion 
of that subject, which the minister knew would be 
pretty sure to follow, were it not in some such manner 
averted. John Morrison stood erect and undaunted in 
the presence of his judges, as i^ conscious of rectitude, 
he knew no cause for fear. His calm exterior afforded 
a striking contrast to the appearance of those before 
whom he stood arraigned, as with bent brows and 
angry looks some regarded him, while the few who 
inclined toward his side exhibited in their countenances 
the uneasy fear of fidlure. The prisoner rested his arm 
upon the shoulder of the trembling girl at his side, who 
oast an anxious and hurried glance along the line of 
faces turned upon her, as if hoping to discover that of 
some sympathizing friend to whom she might look for 
aid in a dire extremity. 

'* John Morrison, if thou hast any thing to say for 
thyself thou art at liberty to speak." 

^ Friend, I would inquire wherefore I am considered 
worthy of these bonds." 

'* Thou hast come in among us, with others of thy 
people, to sow dissension in our quiet ^vineyard, to 
trample on our laws, and to corrupt the minds of our 
youth with fiJse and dangerous doctrines." 

*^ Can any one present show that he has seen me or 
known me to be engaged in either of the ways thou 
q>eakest of?" 
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^ We know weU «ioiigh that if we eta not n^ eo, il 
k true, end thai thoa upholdest thoee who are bwed 
in tkcee miaohiefi. Dost then not refoae ta hear anaa 
in tlie eeryice of ihyri^itM aoreragn, to fsj thy dnea 
toward die aai^rt of Gtod^ ohnrdi and Ita miaiatacfl^ 
and doat thon not hold strange and ahominaiMe doo- 
tannea, bj whidi ddodon the yoong and ignorant ate 
in daogar of being led awaj ?** 

^ We refuse to bear anna in obedienoe to the eona- 
mand of onr Qreat Master, who said, ^Hy kntgdowi ia 
not of this worldy ebe wonid mj serrttita fight.' And 
ooonting onrdeTOB first of all B3s aerranta, and aaeondly 
the serTMits of the king, we mnst <d)qr the eommaads 
of onr Sorereign Ix^ and deny only sncb olaims of 
our earthly monaroh as are in eonfiiot with them. 
* Freely ye have reorived, freely give.' ^Withoot 
money and without price.' What ia more piaki, wonld 
ye but listen to its teadbing? And for the third aooa- 
sation thou bringest against na — ^ 

^If it please yonr £z6eIl^cy''*-4NPoke in Mr. IHd- 
man — ^^we have heard all thk till we are tiirioe 
weary. There is little profit in 



questions, for this is astiff-neeked people, and not to be 
turned fit>m its errors. Let us, therefore, pass to tiie 
especial subject before ua, which is tiie individual con- 
duct of the prisoner. From all I can leani^ he has 
taken Httle part in the turbnloit conduct of soma of 
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tkift 0Mly and wit idwaj* a retired Md peeoaAd aMU. 
b^r oi the (MHnmimity." 

^ I tiuyik tbec^ mj fiiend^ that tboa qpeakest m mj 
bdbalf ^ iMii tbink not to maere me bj eetting me apart 
from, my brethren. My mode of life hae been quiet, 
fiir my feeUa atate of health preventa me Ubodng as I 
deaire to do in the LcHrd'a TJmeyard.^ 

**lhoa shoiridit thank the Lord that it prementa 
Aee nmning thy neok into a nooae the&P^ ezdaimed 
tlie Secretary. 

''MetUiik%»Mdd Mr. Harding, «' there ialitde mia. 
fSiief to be feared from an old Bum who hath afarea^ 
one foot in the graye. Whorefore ahonld we qpend 
omr TalnaUe time m thia diaenaaion V^ 

^^Thoa oanat not be aaawerable, brother,'* aaid a 
Wferend di?]ne, ^ fi>r what he may do of eriL And 
if the old tree ia decayed and broken, the yomig ahoot 
raauuna to take root and flourish. Better to deatroy 
the tarea now than leaye them to awallow np a goodly 
hanreat*^ 

''Better atill," said Mr. Milifanan, ''to engraft 
iq^ the yoong tree a predona ahoot, which shall 
in time bring ferth an lumdredlold to fill om* 
gamers.'' 

The first qpeaker shook hia head donbtin^^y. "Ah, 
there ia still poison at the root ! We shonld not leave 
a fiber of it to encumber the sdL Young and cdd, 
root and branch, should be gathered and burned; yea, 
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none should be spared from the fire that consumes and 
purifies !" 

^'We will speak to this yoong sprig of heresy, 
brethren. Maiden, hast thou reflected upon onr late 
offer of clemency?" 

''I have. And reflection has served only to 
strengthen my former resolution. I beseech thee 
spare me that. I can not do otherwise, if my life 
should be the forfeit !" 

'' But what if tYLjfathei^s life be the forfeit ? Enow 
that thy obstinacy may send him to the gallows in 
company with those who are already condemned to 
suffer death for thdr offenses I" 

''Edith, lift up thy spirit in prayer. Lean on the 
Rock of strength, and fear not !'' 

Edith was deadly pale, and there was untold agony 
in her accents, as she cried — " Oh, let my life atone for 
it, but touch not his whom the angel of death has 
already beckoned firom afiu-." She threw herself upon 
her knees as she said this, and raised her streaming 
eyes toward heaven. 

'' Arise, my daughter. This position belongs only 
to a higher court, to a Judge not swayed by himian 
passions." 

'' Let her alone, old man I Had thy people more of 
the spirit of humility it might be better for you ; but 
you come here to demand what you should ask, to 
daim what it would better become you to sue for." 



^ 
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** I know not that we should sue for the privilege of 
woi'shiping God in our own peculiar way. I am yet 
to learn that it becomes frail man to ask permission of 
his erring brother to follow the xmerring guide within 
—the lamp of Truth." 

" You shall know somewhat more than you seem to 
know ere you are done with us. Brethren, you see 
this girl beft>re you. She steadily refhses to give up 
to justice those persons, who, in defiance of our whole- 
some laws have dared to afford shelter and protection 
to one of her accursed sect. We are in the midst of 
quicksands, and shall we not know where they lie 
before our tender youth be drawn into the vortex? 
Is our authority to be set aside by every puny child 
who is thus incited to rebel against it ? No. I tell 
you it must not be. She shoM yield, or let her Other's 
blood be upon her own head !'* 

**My blood shall not be upon her, but on thee — on 
thee, stem, cruel man, shall it be! He who looks 
down upon the deeds of this day and of other days — 
the deeds ye have wrought and still purpose to work 
upon us whom ye call accursed — ^He wiU demand of 
you — *' Where is thy brother ?' And how think ye to 
conceal from him your blood-guiltiness ?" 

"I pray you leave the girl to me," said Mr. Mild- 
man. "Mild measures may be of more avail than 
stringent ones. Give her more time, and it may be she 

will at last yield to this demand." 

8* 
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*^ Alas,^ exdaifided tho otilxer misuflt^^— ^hinr hast 
ihoa Men awaj, mj brother 1 X grieve aad moun m 
q>irit oyer the sed obfiage that has ooiae upoA thii 
upon thee, who wart once oar pillar of «treiigtjli» and 
onr bulwark 1" 

*^ We all know that our reverend teothser dofth of 
late, lean to a mild policy (I tsrast AOt nawiaelx nor 
with exoesfl of tendemefls), and we will mA now be 
ruled by his counsel The ffjA has already bad asapla 
tune given her, and now tout the last time I-dsmand of 
tiiee, maiden, thy dedsion." 

^ Hear first what I have to say,** exclaimed the pna> 
(met — ^^You bring this tender diild hither, and you 
ofier her terms by which my life is to be losfe or won*. 
In order to comply with your d^nand^ she miut pedl 
the peace of a now happy fiunily, to whom she owea 
her life ; and because she will not do this yom tiireatoi 
her with her &ther's blood. Enow then that did she 
comjdy with your d^nand, that life you offer me on 
such terms I would disdain to aoc^ Take from me, 
if you will, the gift which Qoi gave^ make thia <duld 
an orphan and an outcast — ^but ye can never rob ua of 
a dearer treasure. Tou have no power to dBprive ua 
of the peace of an approvii^ conscience," 

^For one," exclaimed Mr. Harding, now rising, "I 
disclaim all share in these unjust proceedings. If your 
Excellency really intends to execute this violent 
threat, I will here reogn my seat in this oonnciL 
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B m OMn or^ am nijaelf a fttlier, Md w«re that auddfln 
Bune own child, I should be proud to all her 00; and 
shoiild she faaselj yield, I could ahnoit find it ia my 
heart to cast hor fivraver from my bosom ! But 700 
da not, sorely, intend to do this timig. I wroo^ yon 
by anppoang it I It would, indeed, be sometibmg 
hitherto unheaird ef in a court of justiiee.'* 

^ What, Gideon Hanlii^> did not thy Toioe uphold 
oas decree against this pec^ ? Ava we to change 
our course widi every shiftmg breeze ? Thou know- 
eat ii£^ well that thia man has already titasgressed 
our lasira aiEid set our andunity at naught, and that he 
deserves to anffier the penalty I** 

^'Godfiogiveme that fidsastqv! Would I could 
repairtheenEor; and IwOlstrrrotodo it. Thisman 
ianok and aged^ let him depart God himsdlf hath 
measured his span, and fiiiall we presome to toudi a lilb 
whose period is ihxm noted ?'* 

"Th^re is nothing to1i>e fbaned fi?om him,^ cried an» 
other, ^^let the <dd man ga There ia no warrant fiir 
puAing^ these matters to such extremes.'* 

^^Beware^'' said the aforesaid divine, *Mest like 
Jonah, ye be swallowed up by God's wrath for refiising 
to pnmounoe his judgments." 

^'Thaofc God I am not afiaad to do my duty," ex- 
cbamed the Governor. ^ Call the guard I Jailor take 
this old man back to jaison. Nay*— touch not the 
maid^k— she goes not yet I John Morrison, hear the 
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sentence we pronounce against thee ! Thou shalt go 
hence to the prison — '* . 

He was intermpted by a piercing cry, and Edith feU 
back into her fiither's arms in a fainting fit. As he 
held her lifeless form to his bosom, he raised his trem- 
bling voice in prayer : 

^'Father of mercies, take this the only child of my 
love to thy bosom ! Call her spirit back to thee, and 
never let it return to inhabit this earthly tenement 1 
And thou, stem, unmerdful man, beware lest God's 
curse light upon thy household ! Tremble lest thou 
live to see the children of thy home blighted and cut 
off as thou wouldst crush this tender vine !" 

€k>vemor Endicott's heart was not all stone, and at 
these words his thoughts turned upon the little girl 
who had pleaded Edith's cause before. From the first 
-he never meant to carry into effect his cruel threat, but 
incensed at Edith's obstinacy (as he considered it), he 
determined to try her to the last stretch, thinking she 
would finally peld. But now that he was convinced 
of her firmness in adhering to what she considered a 
principle of duty, he regretted having carried the mat- 
ter so &r, and would gladly have yielded, could he 
have done so without appearing to be overborne by 
opposition. Mr. Mildman probably read his thoughts, . 
for he said, *' Perhaps your Excellency will consent to 
defer this sentence for the present. Let them return 
to the prison now, if it please you, and we will further 
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difloiMB the qnestion on another occasion. We most 
not utterly denj the claims of humanity ; the old man 
himself is exhausted with the length of our debate, 
and the maiden, as you all see, is in no condition to en- 
dure it longer. Let it not be said of us that even our 
enemies had not mercy at our hands I^ 

" Ay, and ye would be so merciful that our whole 
land would feel the plague, and our households be 
smitten, our young ones be led into error, and our 
seasons for peacefhl worship made the time for angry 
and seditious disturbances." 

*^ Brethren, let not dissensions invade our ooundl, 
and if we err, be it on the side of mercy, so that when 
we come to stand ourselves before the high tribima], 
we may hope to obtain it even as we now bestow.*' 

*' Friend," said John Morrison, as he stood once 
more before them, while his daughter, now bitterly 
weeping, clung convulsively to his bosom, " ask not for 
me the mercy denied to my brethren. But if ye shed 
our blood it will cry to Ood from this soil, and future 
generations shall point to it with sorrow, and your 
children and children's children vainly strive to ef&ce 
the shameful stain !" 

" Take them away, jailor I He will provoke us to 
greater severity than we intend." 

Edith had been so much overcome by the occur- 
rences of the morning that it required both her ftther's 
feeble assistance and that of the jailor to aid her in 
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iQifilttiig tiie pisKUL But ehe did not long aHow hoiv 
fl^to be thus oYorcome, romombering how mnok her 
&di^ stood in need of her attention ; and when the 
jailor broiq;^ in thdr noonday meal) he firand John 
Morrison^ ezhaosted by ezdtement and fiUagoe, reclin- 
ing upon his bed, and Edith sitting beside him bathing 
htt hands and forehead. The poor girl looked so sad 
and weary that Joe's kind heart reprcMtched him for his 
hasty jodgmant of her. In £ict« he felt fi>r them more 
(^mpathy than he dared express, except by aa awk- 
ward offidonsnessy which was easily nndezstood^ and 
vihidx receiyed their gratitode. 



When Mr. Fft"^^"g returned to bis home, Alice no- 
ticed that he was . nnnsnally quiet, and even sad. 
Thronghont the day he continued silent and ab- 
stracted, as if somethmg weighed heavily npon his 
mind, and even his danghter's affectionate caresses- 
were receiyed with only a halfconsoioiis air. 

*' My father, something, I am sore, weighs iq^on thy 
qniits. Is it aogbt in. which adaugfatnr's ffpnpathy 
can baar part ?" 

^* Alice, I haye seen to-day a sight which moyed my 
yery soul! Two prisoners were bronj^ before the 
comicil, an aged, white-haired man, and a tender 
maiden. But why do I grieye thee with the tale f 
Thy cheek ia pale at they^y name of misery !" 
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^Ck> Qn»I pm7 d^e^ my ftiJbffirl Of irbaife cruM 
maee they aooosed V* 

** Of heLimffng to thai rtrange, deluded peopte, thit 
Quakers. Would to Heaveii I had aerer aeen one 
of tiieir sect, Sat fisnoe yon poor wretdief were ocm- 
demnftd to die> I bave not koowx a oi^t of peaoft- 
fiil Bfaimb^. And yet I did all I eould to sKre them !** 

^Bnt the priicmerBy dear pap»— the old maa and hie 
daughter, saidst thou not? — what more of than f^ 

^* She ift his dao^ter, and a hraFO gid, tQO» I war- 
rant thee ! None who witneeeed her condiiot thk day 
bixt were forced to req^eot her vMOtiTeSa Poor child, 
poor child; her lot iaone of hardahip.'' 

^ And what was done ? Oh, fiither, tiuey eonld not 
be hanh to Atfr*<-to one so tender and so Sc$Sll^ 

*^Too harsh, too o<dd and staml Ah, AUoe, little 
knoweet thou to what extremes man's heart will some- 
tiBMs lead himi Alas, why shonld he deem that re> 
ligion demanAi of him to forget every tondi of pity 
and'hnmanity. I like not these hanh doedines^ imd 
sorely onr inoamate Lord tanj^t na a.&r different lea* 
ion in hia intercourse with earth l'^ 

^Bnt, &ther, had thy y<»ce no w«^t? Alas! 
were there none to take the maiden's part f Were all 
tamed against them^-^agpunab afeeble sick old man and 
a defenseless girl ?" 

^ No, not ofl; Alice, Thank God all hcMts ai»nol 
so hard. Woe to those judges who show not the.QKan^ 
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they muBt one day need ! Bat mj child, thon trem- 
blest, and — ^yes, thon art weeping ! I should not have 
told thee of this. But do not grieve so, my darling. 
They dare not go to extremes in this. There ore those 
who will move in it whose strength and influence will 
force thdr enemies to yield. Be encouraged, Alice, I 
will with my feeble might asast this brave girl and her 
fiither ; and let them do to me as they list, she shall not 
want protection. This shall be my task, and Gk>d grant 
that it may atone for that one &ult — that cruel error !" 

^' Oh ! thanks, thanks, my &therf ' cried Alice joy- 
fully, as she threw her arms around him. *^ They dare 
not call thee to accoxmt for what thou doest, and Ed — y 
that is, Mr. Mildman tells me that the maiden is worthy 
his own and thy protection. With two such powerful 
friends, she can not come to eviL^ 

^' I would, my darling, that these men h^ one grain 
of thy compassionate nature ! But, methinks, that such 
gentle virtues are given but to few. Could they be 
more equally dispensed, there were no need of any 
other law than that of love to bind us. I fear me, dear 
child, if thou givest to every unfortimate stranger the 
measure of sympathy thou bestowest on these, that thy 
whole life will be a scene of grief for others* sorrow.** 

^^ Dear papa, do not praise me," said Alice, as a flush 
of shame dyed her cheeks and forehead. " Thou dost 
not know my secret heart, what a vain and treacherous 
thing it can sometimes be !** 
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*^I commend thee all the more, mj darling, that 
thy modesty would disclaim all merit. It is ever thus 
with the pm*e and good. Hamility is the crown of 
virtue, and well fitted Is this dear brow to wear her 
chaplet !'' « 

^^Ohl my fiither, forbear, I beseech thee. Alas! 
why do I wear a mask which hides my true character 
from thine eyes ?" and tears of grief and mortification 
dbtased one another down the daughter's cheeks. 

^* Nay, Alice, thy sensibility will one day run away 
with thee. Thy feelings have been overwrought by 
the tale I told thee. Come, now, let us forth to the 
water's side ; and haste thee, that we may be in time 
to see the sparkle of the sunset on the waves." 

'' Dear child," thought her fitther, as she hurried to 
obey his bidding, '^ it is marvelous what a tender heart 
she hath ! And to see her weep because I praised her. 
She is a step above humanity, methinks, my own preci- 
ous dariing !" 

And what thought Alice ? '' Woe is me that I am 
become such a deceiver ! But I can not, and will not 
endure it longer. Why should I be thus bound in his 
thralldom ? This very evening I will speak to him and 
tell him that my fitther must know the history of my 
acquaintance with Edith — dear girl, how hard it was 
for me not to tell him! Oh ! that first fiilse step, into 
what a labyrinth has it led me ! Would I had never 
departed firom the open path of truthiulness !" 
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Lftte in the evenii^ of tliift laeboohdj cb^^ 
to his gr«at joy, roeeiyed from the Qcfynuot^f. hand an 
oardar ibr the fibentlcm of John Morrioon and hit 
denghter, aoeompamed with permission to remam in 
iheir late dwelling until his health should be suffloiently 
restored to permit him to jowney^ when thej were 
eommanded to depart, and^ on psnalty of death, for- 
hiddm to retorn to that jnrisdioliion. ThiswasiqMm 
condition of their ^(met and ordod j behaanor during 
the time of their residence within the town of Boston. 

Late as was the hour when Joseph reoeived the 
order^ he hastened with it to the priscners' apartment. 
^'For I know right well," said he, ^that 's better to be 
kept awake bj joy than by sorrow^ and I warrant me, 
my pretty mistress 'U lay there and ory all n^t, and 
neyer sleep a wiuk, and be qiilin^ the looks of her eyes 
by morning. It 's hard to see 'em ery-— I 'd prefiur » 
lashin' any day. And womm's ways is queer now, 
ain't they ? Yes, indeed, they are a curious seot, and 
I 'U Yow that Lisbet Lane's the curiousest one of 'em 
alL" 

Edith's heart thrilled with ^ at the tidings that 
they were onoe more free, and new strength seemed to 
infiise itself into her &ther's frame. 

'^ Heaven's free air is sweet," he said, ^* to him who 
has languished within the narrow bound of prison walls. 
I would our brethr^i also could eijoy the blessed 
privilege of freedom, and since Gk>d has so far sofkened 
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the stem hMrte of Aeie moi, ifc msf be that he will 
fiurtber bend dMm to hk gracfent wilL I tenst it will 
iadead be^ow My danghtcr, let vt here bow the knee 
to Him whose meiey is over ell, and oflbr up the in- 
eenee of oar gratttndev together with oar esnteet peti- 
tioQs in their behaibl" 

Jkcofodim^j Edith hulk by her &iher% side, aad 
her spixit was borne on the wmga of his petitkm to the 
heavealy thrcMie. The jailor^ who stood holding the 
door in his haad, awed by the solennitj of the scene, 
bent hie knee also <m the atony floor, and listened in 
sobdoed rerscsnoe to the hmgnage whioh flowed warm 
and doqnenl from the lips of the impdsooed Quaker. 

It was with hearts i^owing with gratitude that the 
yoong goA and her &ther sought their rest for the last 
time beneath the roof of a prison. And whsn the 
moming sonshine streamed apon the fiuse of the shun- 
berittg maideB, and reoalled her firom a peaoefhl dream, 
she wdeomed the warm harbinger as a token from 
beayen of a hsppier and brighter day. 

The kind jailor was np betimes, and had their simple 
moming meal neatly qnread in his own prirate apart- 
ment, ^^It wouldn't be jest the thing to let 'em go 
away on empty stomioks — it would nt reflect credit on 
the house. And maybe, if I didnt do it, my young 
mistress wouldn't have nothin' in their own house to 
eet» and nobody to get it ready and oom'fiible like for 
'em. I wish his bonor the ministw had a heard that 
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prayer. It beats him even — it came so glib and easy- 
like — talkin^s nothing to them Quaker folk, they say. 
They call 'em heretics, too, and so I 'spose they be, 
though I should n't a found it out from that prayer. 
And to hear him callin' down blessins on his enemies ! 
Well, thinks I, old man. Christian as Jam I could nt a 
done it ; no, I 'm sure I could n% and if I had as little 
breath as you, I 'd not spend it on folks as hates me ! 
But I '11 jest go and listen if I hear 'em a-stirrin'." 

He did hear them stirring, and after a civil knock 
upon the door which he had locked ^e night before 
only, as he assured them, with an apologetic air — ^^to 
be certain that no harm should come to them" — he en- 
tered, and delivering his invitation to break&st with 
awkward courtesy, received a gratifying and hearty 
acceptance. 

After the meal was ended and Edith had gathered 
up the few articles belonging to them, they thanked the 
jailor for his kind civility, and slipping into his hand 
a more substantial proof of gratitude, bade him fiure- 
well and left the prison. 

Joseph closed the door behind them and proceeded 
to examine the parting token. **Qt)ldI" he ex- 
claimed, " well now, I did n't expect that. I hope he 
hain't robbed hisself to give it to me ! It looks like 
the true metal" (examining it on both sides), '^and has 
the proper ring" (throwing it down) ; " but I don't 
know, it may be fiury gold for all that. I never could 
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Bee what become of that note of the Governor's, but 
if dose keepin' will hold this it shan't serve me the 
trick the letter did ; and if it don't get away through 
the key-hole or torn to a wooden button or a wiper, or 
some sich, I 'U see if it wont bay a marriage token 
that '11 take lisbet's &ncy. Aha I that 's the way to 
d^tivate the female sect. Jest dazzle their eyes with 
a trinket or a gandy-colored gown, and while they're 
taken np with lookin' at it, slip on. the bridle — and 
when they're once married to a man and know 
they 're tied for life, heaven knows they '11 stick like a 
bnrr, and follow him from Dan to Beershebal Hows- 
ever, Usbet 's not one to be driv, not she ; and after 
all, I dont know as marriage is such a dreacf/kd happy 
condition. It 's sartain to bring more months to feed, 
and the devil only (forgive ns) knows how. many of 
'em may. come. Then there's chance knocks a body 
gits — and ; cortain lectures as I 've heard on, and 
there's the onruly member, ngh — ^Lisbet's tongue is 
not the shortest tongue in Boston neither! Hows'ever, 
I don't know as I 'd mind all these disadvantages put 
together as much as that sing'lar way women folks has 
of goin' into sterick fits ! Poor Tom Jones has got a 
stericky wife, and he says there ain't nothbi' on earth 
to compare it to. Tom ain't what he used to be, 
neither. He used to hold up his head so pert, and 
look as bold as a fightin'-cock. I've been there 
sometfanes when he 's put on the old way, and only let 
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hk goorip oome in, and down goes hn Am feathen, 
and he drags akmg for dl the voiid like a rooater at 
has been ont in the rain« If I thought Lisbet waa 
atericAyl** Here Joseph ahcxA his head, donbdnglj, 
and remained for some momoita in ailent oontempla- 
tion. He aeemed to be -weighing each aide of the 
qaeedon grarely in hia mind. At laat it appeared to 
be aetded to hia aatialhotion. Hia air ezpreaaed a 
manlj oonfidenoein hia own abilities. He feh himaetf 
prepared for emergendea. ^Wdl, wdl, may be 
laabet ia a trifle ddttiah, but I 'd rather hare her ao 
than too aolemn. Now there'a that yoong miatreai, 
why her yerj smile is so aorrowfbl that it melta a 
body'a heart down just as if it was made ci beea'-wax. 
Poor young thing! it ain^ mndi wonder, for I goeas 
she seea that the old ^m aint loi^ tot thiB world* 
Well, I'm glad th^*re gone, any way. It's been a 
weight on my nund, and if I wasnt as kind to *em in 
the first place as I might a been, why I made np for it 
at the end. But Mesa my aonl, tiiere hain^ a oriUer 
of these folks had th«r breakfiurtl'' 
. So Josq)h, by way of a charm against witchcraft 
bdng exerdaed npon his golden treaaare, with windt 
he promised himself he dionld pm-chaae what to him. 
would be as the worid'a wealth to a monarch, placed 
it between the learea of his Bible, and locking it in a 
aecret drawer, went about hia nsoal aTocationa. Ssifw 
eral timea daring the di^ he came to take a look at 
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lu0 treMore, and finding it still there, gained confi- 
dence each time in its reaUty, and when night came he 
retired to his pillow to dream of wealth and happinees.' 
EBls dream was that of prince, of noble, and of peasant 
— it was the dream of the whole dmnbering world I 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

Edith and her fittber reached their humble homey 
and had the satiAction of finding that it exhibited no 
marks of intrusion, except that the Quaker's books had 
entirely disappeared and were replaced by others of a 
different character. They were such as were deemed 
helpful to persons groping in the hidden ways of the 
enemy. 

In Edith's little pantry was found a covered basket 
containing provisions ready prepared fbr their use, as 
well as two or three small bottles of excellent wine — a 
luxury not to be purchased at that day in the orderly 
town of Boston — and doubly acceptable to the side 
man in his enfeebled condition. 

** Alice must have done this," excUdmed Edith ; and 
she was right. Alice contrived that her &ther him- 
self should propose the matter to her, and as it may 
be believed, it met with her hearty co-operation. But 
she did not tell him the history of her acquaintance 
with the prisoners in whom he seemed to take so 
warm an interest, for upon hearing they were once 
more at liberty, she feared that by domg so she should 
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dqpriv« herMlf of the privil^pe of oooaooaally witiiig 
Editk w her quiet home. 

After esrefially attending to her Other's eom&rt, 
our heroine ascended to her chamber with a heart fiiU 
o{ the moat powerM emotions. She looked around 
upon each fiuniliar object with a sense of disappoint- 
meiU at not ezpeiiencing the pleasore die had prom- 
ised herself in b^Mlding them again* Involuntarilj 
her thoughts turned to that other home where die had 
been so kindly cherished, and the contrast, as that {uo- 
ture arose before her fimcy, increased the cheerless 
aspect of her own. There, for awhile, did she ex- 
perience a sweet relief &nm the oonfiict of her eventful 
life, and lived in an atoMsphere of love and sympathy. 
But now, once more she was akMM, struggling with the 
adversities of her lot, and dreading to look into the 
sad and solemn fotniDe which she was soon to tread, 
nnsupported by human str^igth, and uncheered by 
human syn^athy* Too well she knew that her fother's 
days on earth must be of short duration; and beyond 
that little space of time all was darkness. She could 
not ask his M&, because she knew that hw petition must 
be vain. She could only bow to her heavenly ParenVs 
win, almost crushed beneath the consciousness of her 
weakness, and vailing her eyes against ^ futuse so 
cheerless and s# ev^rwhdming ! 

Edith had nei yel receveved finooi k«r vvoa^t ilteess. 
Herfiaae }mik nee main i i iliwoilcd sMglh,Bor 
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her mind its accustomed energy. Her fiuth was dim, 
her hope was clouded. Perhaps it was the glimpse she 
had had into something happier and brighter, but in 
which she was forbidd^ to participate, which made 
her now feel that her lot was a harder one than she 
could well endure. The feeling filled her with despond* 
ency — ^we had almost said despair. From thoughts 
like these it was her custom to seek refuge in prayer — 
now, that desire seemed dead within her soul, and 
there was something rebellions in the mood with whidi 
she contemplated her lot. Even the ciroumstance of 
their release from prison fiuled to awaken her grati- 
tude, and she thought it had been almost preferable to 
share the &te of those who were soon to die a death 
of violence than to languish thus in helpless and hope- 
less misery. 

But the habit of pouring her sorrows into the ever* 
listening ear of her heayenly Parent was too stronglj 
fixed upon Edith for her to continue long in this un- 
happy condition, and soon, when the yiolence of her 
emotions had been spent in tears, and a more calm and 
quiet frame of mind succeeded, she humbled herself 
before the throne of Him whom she had lately been 
almost ready to reproach as a hard and cruel task- 
master, anA obtained the needfiil strength to support 
4ief in the exercise of her arduous difties. 

As she apose from her'knees, a slight sound attracted 
her attention, and tiuning hastily around, she was as- 
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tonished at the diacovBrj that afae was not alone. The 
mdiyidoal who thus intruded upon her privacy was one 
whose appearance was calculated to surprise, if not to 
alarm her. The figure was that of a tall and stately 
Indian girl, dad in a garb which denoted some little 
intercourse with her own civilized race. Her dreas 

' consisted of a short garment of scfo^let doth, reaching 
to the knees, and confined around the waist by a belt 

'of wampum. A long scarf of the same material was 
wrapped around the upper part ef her form, and so 
disposed as to cover her bosom, and the whole was 
ornamented with strings of beads and the perforated 
teeth of animals. The same ornaments bound her arms 
and ankles, and her feet were encased in moccasins, 
Her long raven hair hung loose around her neck and 
shoulders, while a string of acorns were wound several 
times about her head, and a dagger glittered in her 
girdle. She stood in Edith's presence with a mien at 
once proud and humble, her arms crossed upon her 
bosom, and her eyes regarding her with a subdued 
expression, which bestowed, rather than solidted, 
pity. 

Edith did not intend that her countenance should 
betray alarm, although she feared that this girl might 
be only one of a party concealed about the house or 
neighborhood, and that their designs were hostile. 
Her pale cheek grew a shade paler at the thought, and 
her voice was slightly tremulous, as she demanded, 
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** Who art thou, maiden? and what has bron^ thee 
hither ?^ 

Great was her surprise when the girl replied in 
English, as dear and distinct as her own : 

**Maretah fled from her dither's wigwam. She is 
weary and seeks rest.'' 

9 

^ Didst thou come hither akme ?" 

**The Indian girl Ijew like the swift^footed roe orer 
the prairie. One only followed, and," laying her hand 
upon her dagger, '' his step pnrsnes her no longer." 

A cold shndder ran oyer Edith's frame at this ; the 
girl saw her fear, and continued i 

** Fear nothing. The pale maiden is sad — ^the old 
man is sick; let Maretah be their friend! She will 
dweU here, and her hand shall prepare thdr meat and 
their com. She will bring the healing root from the 
forest, and when my sister weeps her tears shall &U on 
Mso^ti^'s bosom." 

" I thank thee, maiden," replied Edith, as tears flUed 
her eyes at this unlooked-for sympathy. ^^ Thou -hast 
journeyed &r, and must be both hungry and weary. 
Best until I bring th^e food, and when thou art re- 
freshed thou shalt tell my father thy story. He will 
judge kindly and wisely what is best to be done." 

'^ Maretah has rested here since the sun went down 
behind yonder hill. Let us go to the old man ; if be 
is kind, I will call him ^ father,' and if he will not bear 
me, I must depart once more." 
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Aooordin^y, Edith led her into her ftther's pres- 
ence, and briefly related to him as mach of her history 
as she herself knew. At his request, Maretah, who 
seated herself upon the floor at hk bedside, proceeded 
to relate her story : 

^^Long ago, when Maretah's years were few, the 
warriors of oar tribe went forth to battle. Four 
moons passed over ns before their songs of triumph 
rang through our valley, and the youths and maidens 
answered their shouts with cries of welcome. They 
brought with them trophies such as we had never 
seen before, taken from the pale-faced strangers, who 
came in winged canoes across the mighty waters, and 
made their homes upon our fitthereC graves. My 
mother wept in secret when she saw the scalps of fiur- 
haired maidens and tender babes hanging to thmr 
belts; and heard Ouana tell how their &thers and Uieir 
youths fought to save them, and how mothers prayed 
for their little ones, and with their dying lips kissed 
their last breath away. 

** There were prisoners among them, too. Our 
women ptied them, and washed their wounds, and 
gave them food ; but they were doomed to die. On 
the morrow they were bound and &stened to separate 
trees that our young warriors might learn to cast the 
tomahawk at their foes. There was a pale, sad boy, 
and he was my father's captive. Maretah could not 
see him die, for he was beautiM as the morning, and 
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I loved him. My mother, too, begged for his life, for 
my sake. She was Ouana's heart's core, and he could 
not refose her prayer, so he spared Albert's life, and 
bade him teach his Httle sister the white man's conning 
arts and strange langoage. I loved to sit at his feet 
and hear him tell of the wonders that lay &r over the 
great ocean where his home was ; of the land of yoor 
&ther8 — its mighty cities — ^its powerM kings — ^its wars 
and its glory. He told me, too, that there was another 
God than the great spirits of good and evil, and that 
it was for love of Him that he and his brethren fled 
firom their homes to seek a refuge in the land of the 
savage. Oh, Albert ! Sot thy sake I seek the Qoi of 
thy worship, and in those happy hnnting-gronnds 
where thou dwellest, forget not to watch for the swift 
footsteps of Maretah I" 

For a few moments the Indian girl t>ansed, over- 
come by her emotions, then vaising her head proudly, 
as if ashamed of having betrayed her agitaticm, she 
continued : 

** Day after day I sat at Albert's feet and learned of 
him. It was my joy to watch his eye and catch his 
words, and I learned his language so well, that some- 
times my &ther took me with him on his journeys of 
peace and traffic with the white man, that I might 
speak between them. Thus I learned where the track 
lay that led to his dwelling: 

^^Magawan was a young brave, and Ooana loved 
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and pnunised to give him hia daogfater. He 
came to the door of our wigwam, but I would not fol- 
low him. My fiither ^de me go^ but I went not. 
M7 heart was with the captive, and as I could not be 
the wife of my fiither's foe, I would go with none. 
Magawan saw I loved hia enemy, and persuaded my 
&ther to bind him to the fiital stake. I flew to his 
side, and with a stroke cut the bands which held ^^n^ , 
My fiither's anger was kindled, and he bade them 
tighten Albert's cords, and, with his own hand, bound 
me to a neighboring tree that I might see him die. 
He was my brother ; be had taught me to love the 
Christian's Gk>d, and dried my tears when our low- 
voiced mother departed. Yes; I saw Magawan's 
tomahawk drink his Jife's-blood! He died, and * Ma- 
retah' was the last word on Albert's lips 1 

'* For days our spirits would not separate. I could 
not let him go without me to the mighty Father, but 
my soul hngered on the borders of his haj^y home, 
and strove to enter the gate through which his had 
passed away. But I was forced to return. I came back 
to earth with a fever consuming my heart — ^it was the 
thirst for revenge! Then I remembered Albert's 
teachiogs, and felt that if I would meet him again, I 
must not stain my hand with blood. What then ? I 
could not live to see his murderer before me, day by 
day, only waiting until strength returned to my wasted 
limbs, to bid me once more follow him to his wigwam 
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md bedom^ Ids dave ! I Mt that se sore as I obeyed 
that command of Oaana, to become his wife, tiiat it 
would only be to lie by his ude imtil I saw him deep- 
ing, and then to plmige my ksife into his heart ! 

^' At length the day cune when my filths, pointing 
to the setting-snn, bade me behold it. I tatffw^red 

m 

not, but my heart grew hard and cold beneath his 
stem look. Then, stretching his hand toward ihe 
esstem dcy, he said, ^When his st^ is seen there 
Magawan comes to daim thee. Maretah will go!* 

^I would haye thrown myself at his feet, and prayed 
hhn to let me lire <mly for him — to let me nnrse his 
eooang age, and at beside his ddk bed — ^bnt I knew 
his eye too wdl. My prayer would haye been yain. 

** When night spread her dark wings oyer as, I fled. 
Swifter than the deer's foot #as mine, over the prairie, 
and toward the white man's dwelling. I heard the 
howl of the hungry wolf in my trads:, the eyes of the 
wild-eat glared on me through the night, 1>fit Maretah 
feared them not. I thought of Albat and his cruel 
death, and there was a wolf within my bosom more 
fierce than the one in my path. It was this I fled 
from. He had told me that your Qod once gave yon 
a Holy Book in whidi his commands were written, 
and Albert's voice rang in my ears — ^ Thou shalt do 
no murder!' 

^ When the step of the mighty honter was Sfbt seen 
in the east I was far from my father's wigwam. AH 
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day I journeyed on, bat when erening feO, I heard 
their eriet behind me. In the heart of a great tree I 
ooDcealed my»elf nntil they had passed me hj — all bat 
Magswan 1 With a tiger*^ scent he followed my re- 
treat. His laugh of triumph, as he saw me, filled me 
with rage. Nearer and nearer he came, the fire of hb 
eyes boming into my heart. The hand that slew Al- 
bert was stretched out to seize another yictim. That 
moment I forgot the voice of my beloved — I fi>rgot 
the white man's God, and with a spring, I plunged my 
knife into his bosom. This Uade — " and she drew it 
from her belt, and raised the hand that held it toward 
Heaven — ^^this blade drank his life. Albert was 
avenged I Bat, oh I Christians, can your Ood for- 
give?" 

"Maretah,** said John Morrison, after a short 
silence, '^I grieve that thou didst rashly stain thy hand 
wkh a brother's blood — but know that the (Sod we 
worship is ever ready to forgive the sins of his repent- 
aat children. * Vengeance is mine, I will repay,' He 
sttth, and to EBm shouldst thou have left the stroke 
of retribution. Tet I know, my child, that thou wast 
sorely pressed, and considering the character of thy 
birth and nurture, thou *didst well restrain thy hand. 
But Maretah, if thou wilt worship the white man's God 
thou must learn the lesson of forgiveness. In His holy 
word thou wiH find a guide for thy uBoertan footsteps, 

and a lamp unto thy pathway." 

9* 
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** For Albert's sake I seek the white man's Gk>d. Jn 
the dark hour which tore his spirit firom its dwelling, 
that God was hj his side, and sent death smiling to 
his lips. He gave him power to pray for his enemies, 
and told him to call upon the poor Indian girl to be a 
Christian*" 

^' It boots not to tell thee, maiden, that fer Himself 
thou must love our heavenly Parent. . Yet, if thou art 
first won to Him through an earthly affection, be it so, 
tar as soon as knowledge of Him, and of Ws great 
and wondrous love to us doth. penetrate thy soul, thou 
shalt be led to adore Him. with feelings beyond those 
which we bestow upon earthly and perishing objeetB. 
If thou desire to tarry with us, thou art wdcome to 
the shelter of our dwelling, and we will endeavor to 
instruct thee in the knowledge thou art seeking.** 

*' Thanks, my fitther ! Maretah will stay." 

<^ But Maretah, thou canst have no need of that 
dangerous and deadly weapon which thou wearest It 
may be the means of leading thee into further crime, 
which may not be attended with palliating cironm- 
stances. We must put away from us the means of 
temptation, if we would not &11 mto its snare." 

**Fear not, my &ther. There is but one life which 
Maretah's knife shall ever turn against now." 

*' My child, what meanest thou? Such purposes can 
not be reconciled with the principles of the religion of 
Christ. Wilt thou again do murder ?" 
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^No. The life I spoke of was mine own* Maretah 
listens for the steps of her pursaers, and when she 
hears their echo, she has sworn that this knife shall 
again become her friend !^ 

It was in vain that the Quaker sought to conrince 
her of the error of her porpose. No arguments could 
persuade the Indian girl that her life was not her own, 
or that the crime of self-destruction was greater than 
the disgrace of returning a captive to her tribe. She 
yielded to Edith's wish that she should change her 
wild attire for habiliments of a more civilized charac- 
ter, although her awkward movements under such re- 
straint provoked a smile from her kind protectress: 
yet she insisted upon wearing, concealed in her bosom, 
the dagger, which was to save* her from disgrace and 
misery. 

Little reason had Edith and her fitther to regret the 
accident which brought the Indian girl to their home. 
In the duties of housekeeping Edith found her an in- 
valuable assistant, and her kindness and tenderness as 
a nurse elicited the wannest inraises of the invalid. 
Though scarce herself older than Eclith, she was 
watchful of her as a mother of her child, and often 
when she was weary would persuade her to recline 
upon her bed, and sitting beside her, would #ing in a 
low musioal chant, some tale of forest love or warfare, 
or interesting legend of the prairie. In return, Edith 
instructed her in letters, of which she was not ignor- 
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rftfit, as well as in tlie use of tlie needle and other artd 
of oivilized female life ; and many an otherwise deso- 
late hoar was pleasantlj wiled away in her sodety. 

Yet we can not say bat Edith*s thoaghts often wan- 
dered to the home where she had passed those peace- 
ftil days, when, ignorant of her fethei^ misfortanes, 
she yielded to the sweet i^aenoes aroond her, and 
felt the beaaty of a home ondistarbed by shadows of 
erS. And if her mind dwelt longest open one mem- 
ber of that dear oirde, op^i him to whom she owed 
her life, it was inth a melandioly, thoagh tender fed- 
ing that th^ioeforth their paihs ihroagh life most 
diverge widely. A sigh of regret at this reflection 
woold ese^pe from her bosom, wMdij if die did not 
seek to ODother, spoke to her only of a sweet linger- 
ing shade of sadness over a picture which might else 
have'' glowed with the warmth and light of summer, 
fihe was anomsdoas of a hope which lay beneath the 
ashes of the past, ready to ignite at the first breath of 
enooaragoBMit, fer the doad that rested upon her 
fetore hid fit»n h«r aU that was bright and cheering, 
and ferbade her indolging in the dear though some- 
times deluflire visions of youth's feir season. 

She never alluded now to her long-cheridied wisli 
that her father would at last be persuaded to return to 
England. Li truth that step which onee seemed to 
her so dearable, had lost its whole attraction, and her 
heart was bound to those foreign and inhospit«Ue 
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Bhores bj a mysterious tie. Sometimes she vagnely 
wondered at this change of feeling ; and then the re- 
membrance of her father's feeble condition coming 
over her, she looked no ftirther for its solution, and re- 
signed herself without reluctance, to the necesaty of 
remaining in their present home. 

The melancholy winds of autumn were fast scatter- 
ing the remaining vestiges of summer, and the drear 
and gloomy forest mourned over its faded glory. The 
strength of the fh valid &iled with the year's vanishing 
brightness, and he was now una'ble to leave his cham- 
ber. Edith rarely left him, unless upon an errand of 
his devising, that she might obtain needful air and ex- 
ercise, rather than as he would have persuaded her, for 
his convenience or accommodation ; and at such times 
Maretah was his kind and attentive companion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Okb morning the young girl, absorbed in her own . 

sad tho9ghts, passed thus on her anobtnidTe way, 
when she was suddenly aroused from her reyerie by 
the sound of a drum, and tha rush of an approaching 
throng. Edith looked about her for some way of 
escape from such an encounter, but seeing none, and 
unable to extricate herself from the crowd, which by 
this time surrounded her, she was borne along by its 
impetuous tide. There were no loud acclamations from 
the multitude, betokening joy or triumph, but a mur- 
mur, like the rush of an approaching storm, denoted 
that some mightier power was stirring its deeper pas- 
sions. 

Men gazed upon each other with fiuses paled by fear, 
and shook their heads with dark foreboding, and 
women drew their children into a doser and firmer 
grasp, and hushed the wailing in&nts in their arms. 
Even the very little ones seemed to have caught the 
general panic, for their shouts of mirth, and even of 
terror, were silenced as their wondering eyes sought 
the paternal countenance. 
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■ It was not long ere Edith found herself standing in 
Tiew of a scene which struck terror into her very souL 
Directly in front of her arose a scaffold, and approach- 
ing it advanced a procession, consisting of about two 
hundred armed men, beside horsemen, in the midst of 
whom walked haad-in-hand three individuals, whom 
she recognized as belon^ng to her &ther's persuasion^ 
and whom she had frequently seen at their private re- 
ligious, assemblies. It did not directly occur to the 
astonished girl that these could be the destined victims 
of a &te so terrible, for while every countenance around 
them was either psle with fear or horror, or distorted 
by angry passions, theirs alone were calm and tranquil, 
indicating that their spirits were already lifted above 
the scenes of earth, and transported to a resting-place 
of peace and joy. 

As Edith gazed upon them the calm that was 
diffused over their &ces and attitude seemed to impart 
itself, in a measvre' to her own agitated mind. She 
saw themr-two young men on either side of a female 
advanced in years, hand in hand ascend the steps of 
the platform, followed by their stem and scowling foes 
— as it might be the Divine impersonation of Religion 
leading to the altar of her sacrifice the victims of dark- 
browed Superstition. She saw that several attempts 
on their part to speak . to the crowd were rudely pre- 
vented ; and it was not until the executioner advanced 
to bind them, tiiat a realizing sense of the so^e before 
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her Btniok Hke death upon her trnm. Tlieii with a 
shriek she tamed to fly, and the peo{de around her, 
noticing for the first time the peeoHarit j of her dress 
and sUf^siDg her to be a rdative or dear friend of 
one of the prisoners, humanely made for her a way of 
egress. One or two of the soldiers who mingled 
among the crowd to preserve order made a morement 
to arrest her progress, but their path was cot off by 
the people, and one man, braver than the rest, with a 
threatening frown reminded them that there was 
already blood enough to be shed. In an instant a 
hundred voices joined in the dissatisfied chorus, and 
warned the armed officials that their act was not in ac- 
cordance with the united will of the people. 

Meanwhile preparations for the execution were 
going on, and the foremost of the two male prisoners 
ascended the ladder. Ihe rope was adjusted about 
his neck, and in a loud Toioe he cried — ^^ I suffsr for 
Christ, in whom I live and for whom I die." In an- 
other moment his body hung suspended in the air and 
his spirit stood before his Gk>d in sorrowfol acousliig 
of his murderers. 

BQs friend then stepping op the ladder, ezebdmed. 
*' Be it known unto all, this day, that we suffer not m 
evil'^oers, but for conscience^ sake. Ihis day shall we 
be at rest with the Lord I" and he, too, had reeeived 
the martyrs' crown. 

Then Mary Dyer, whose presence of mind had not 
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fbrsaken her through all this trying scene, stopped up 
the ladder, ready to share the fate of her companions. 
Her feet were bound, the halter placed about her neck, 
and a hankerchief being desired by the hangman to 
cover her &ce, one was handed him by a divine, \?ho 
stood by iii all the delegated majesty of a servant of 
the Lord. But now a cry is heard from the outskirts 
of the throng, and echoed by glad voices far and near, 
** Stop, stop ; she is reprieved I" ♦ 

Thaf night there was scarce an individual in Boston 
whose rest was not disturbed by the events of that 
fearful day. Children started from their dreams — 
which should be only of innocent delights — to cling, 
with screams of terror, to their parents' protecting 
arms. And parents themselves, so far fi*om reproving 
their fears as groundless, trembled as they tried to 
soothe their excited &ncy. 

So £ir from being a popular measure, the execution 
of the Quakers aroused the censure and indignation of 
many, and from that day friends began to arise and de- 
clare themselves fearlessly in behalf of the persecuted 
sect, and from many quarters loud and earnest remon- 
strances were made against the severity of such pro- 
ceedings. 

• Marj Djer was at this time reprieved and banished from Bos- 
ton, but on returning the following year to bear her testimony 
against the cruelties exercised toward her brethren, she was con- 
demned, and executed on the 1st day of April, 1660. 
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It was a dark daj for New England, when her vir- 
gin soil was doomed to blush forever with the Uood 
thus shed bj her adopted sons. The Genius of history, 
with a glow of triumph on her cheek, had hitherto re- 
corded the noble deeds of the Patriot Pilgrims ; but 
now, with the stain of shame mounting ta her brow, 
she turns her truth-teUing £ice from futurity, and with 
the tender hand of a mother, strives to hide the record 
of her children's sin I 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

Edith swifUj fled from that scene of terror, scarce 
conscioiis where her frightened footsteps led her. On 
and on she harried, as if distance could erase that fear- 
fbl picture from her mind. Unwilling to present her- 
self before her &ther, in her present excited condition, 
die ayoided her own home, and took the path that led 
her to the water's side, and when exhausted by fittigue 
and emotion, she slackened her pace and ventured to 
cast a hurried glance behind; she saw that she had 
been followed by an individual who was endeavoring 
by earnest gestures to arrest her attention. Deeming 
that perhaps in that solitary spot she had more to fear 
from such an encounter than from the uncertain im- 
pulses of a crowd, and not being in a state to reflect 
upon her course, she once more turned and hurried on 
her way, with accelerated speed. But her pursuer 
was soon at her side, and seized her arm, just as she 
reached the water's edge. 

" Edith, Edith, what mean you, and why do you 
come here in this wild haste ?" he exclaimed, with a 
&ce and manner full of apprehension and distrust. 

She turned and saw that it was her friend, and 
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former deliyerer, Louis Hennon, bat it was some time 
before she could recover her composure, suffidently to 
answer him. 

"Alas, what have I seen! Oh, they will not, they 
dare not do a deed so fearful !" 

"Is it possible that you have been a witness of what 
is transpiring yonder? Yom dioold not hare come 
abroad on snoh a day.'' 

"I knew nothing of it, indeed, Until I found myself 
in the midst of a erowd, and in fearfiil vicinity to the 
soene. ^ Oh,** she cried, dasping her hands eagerly, 
and starting forward, "perhaps it is not yet too late to 
prevent a crime so deadly.*' * 

" Stop, Edith, you can do nothing. It is, indeed, a 
crime displeasing to God and man, but nothing can 
avail now. XiCt me lead you home before the crowi 
disperses, and every path and by way becomes a&ve 
with loiterers." 

" I will go, but thou must not oome with me. God 
alone is our defense now, ai^d He— but no, it can not 
be that He ever deserts his children." 

*^ I can not permit you to go alone. It is unsafe, 
and beside, I have something to say to you whidi con 
cems your fetter's welfere." 

"I beg that thou will say it, then, in as few words aa 
possible, and leave me. I have no fear in going my 
way alone ; and with thanks for thy kindness, must re- 
quest that I may be allowed ^o do so.** 
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^ Yon are offended, Edith, and not without ccofe. 
My kte conduct requires an explanation, and I will 
give it with candor sufficient to satisfy even you. I 
saw you running in such haste as led me to fear 
Uut some danger pursued you, and I followed to de* 
£»id you at all hazards. But when you ran so wildly 
down this path, knorwing its termination, a more ter- 
rible thought crossed my mind, and filled it with a mo- 
mentary distrust of one whom I beheyed to be the 
soul of rectitude. F^tfd<ni me, Edith, ibr that moment 
I feared you meditated an act from which I now &el 
your soul would shrink — the act of selMestmction. It 
was this that for an instant caused my manner toward 
you to become constrained.'* 

Edith turned ber dark eyes on him with a smile, in 
which mingled so much of wounded feelmg, that Louis 
almost repented his candor. '^ Didst thou indeed sim- 
peet me, even for a mmnent, of entertaining sudi a 
purpose? Couldst thou believe me so lost to every 
feeling of duty, every restraint of consdenee ?** 

At this moment the cries which announced that 
Mary Dyer was teprieved, were borne upon tbe air 
from the distance, and ignorant of their real cause, 
each supposed them to be the expression of inhuman 
joy from the crowd, upon witnessing the last act of 
diat day's tragedy. With a shudder they quickened 
their steps, and drawing Edith's ^embiing hand with- 
in his own, Louis led her by the most secluded way 
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towird her home. Wishing to divert her thonglits 
from this Agitating topic, he spoke of her &ther and 
inquired into his condition* 

*^ This is a fortunate enoounter, for it g^yes me tfaa 
opportunity of consulting with you upon a plan I have 
been forming. Most gb^Uy would I do all in mj 
power to contribute to his reooyery, or to aDeviate 
his sufiEerings. Think you he will trust himself in the 
hands of such a poor adyiser ?'' 

Much had occurred in the short experience of poor 
Sdith to deprive her of the elasticity of mind natural 
to her years and character, yet there was enough of 
buoyancy left to lift her spirit on the wing of a bright 
hope which these words conjured. ^^ Was it not possi- 
ble that medical aid, might yet reach the root of his 
malady?" Oh I how beautiful was the thought that 
darted across her mind, of that dear parent restored to 
life and health once more I In an instant the sunshine 
of happiness broke from the clouds behmd which it 
had long been hidden, and illumed the vision of the 
fhture with its joyous rays. 

i* Oh!'» she cried, "who can tell that it may not yet 
be? For my sake he must, he willl and yet— ^ and 
the shadow once more fell upon her spirit as she re> 
membered*the danger in which such a step would, 
involve her fnend— "no, no; I see it can not' be I 
What right have we to risk thy safety thus? My 
&ther will not ocMisent, and I dare not urge it 1^ 
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** But indeed you may, for I have been eo bold as to 
obtain permisflion to become your &ther's physician. 
Edith) it was a duty I owed to tbcfln whose only pro- 
tector I am. Through Mr. Ifildman's intercession it 
was accomplished, and so, in lieu of better and more 
skillfid aid, you must, for aught I see, accept mine. I 
win not intrude now, however, lest your &ther, uncon- 
scious of my dignity, should slight my newly-born 
honors.'* 

As the yonng physician turned to retrace his steps, 
his thoughts stiU lingered around the dwelling of the 
Quaker. Doubtless they would have been less pleas- 
ant had he known that envious hatred had 'pursued 
him thither. Too often it is the case, that the treach- 
erous spider weaves his net within the bower where 
peace and joy might reign ; but although for a brief 
time &lsehood may prevail, truth— unswerving and 
unerring — ^will at last assert her power, and maintain 
the **even tenor of her way.'* 

It reijoired some little persuasion on the part of 
Edith to induce her fitther to accept the services of a 
medical attendant, for he was well persuaded that his 
disease was one that defied all human skill, yet for her 
sake he at length consented that it should be so, and 
Louis now became a daily visitor at their domicile. 

But although his remedies afforded a temporary re- 
lief to the sufferer, they effected no permanent change, 
and he, too, was soon convinced that his patient's case 
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laj beyond all help, save firom the hand of the Ghreat 
Physician. Still, it was a comfort to the lonely girl to 
feel that she had his deq)e8t sympathy, and his kind 
attentions to her dying parent awoke her livliest grati- 
tude. 

And no one told her that he was dying, for they 
saw by the snbdued calmness of her air, by her grow- 
ing pallor, and her padent watchfalness, that she 
already knew it but too well. And how many an 
agonizing thought struggled within her bosom as 
she saw that parent's tender, pitying gaze follow her 
about the chamber, or sometimes turn away from her 
as if the aght were more than he could «ndure. Then 
she strove to wear a cheerful look, or to hide her 
starting tears, imtil, in the silence of her chamber, and 
alone with God, she could pour out the iHttemess of 
her sorrow. There she sought and found strength 
to bear her through each wearying day — wearying, 
though every moment as it wore away seemed like a 
vanished treasure. Yes! she knew that she should 
soon be an orphan — ^perhaps friendless and outcast in a 
world of -strangers. And what sustained her under 
the pressure of this knowledge ? Ah I what, indeed, 
but her unfaltering trust in God! 



CHAPTER IXIL 

Tees vkiU of the yoiuig phyncian aflforded Editfi an 
additional pleasure, because they gave her an oj^r- 
tanitj of hearii^ from hia fimily, and throagh him 
she often reoeived from AngeUne a token of remem- 
brance in the ahape- of i^titfe of needlework, wrought 
by her own ddUoaae hand, or an ek>qnent, Uioagh 
more simple one of a ooigle fragrant flower; and these 
afieeticmale gifts she retnmed by others of a similar 
cbatMter. OoeasioaaBy Maretah's forest skiU oon^b- 
Qted to the ehad'a prions hoard, though notUsig 
gave her so much pleasure as a sketch from the ready 
peneil ot her ftiend. These it was h^ ddight to try 
to imiMo, and Ae woold nt fin* hours togeth^ hibor^ 
ing to ]^rodiioe something reeembBng Ae valaed onigy 
naL One day when she was tfans employed, and 
dioroiighly intent npon her occupation^ her mother 
softly crept behind her, intending, nsobsetved, to 
watch her progress. She was engaged in attempting 
tooopy afemale head, of singular and tonchii^ beauty, 
whieh aflpeared to be acrealion <^ the finoy^ Bat as 
8600 aa Ifrsb HemM Smi, hw ^» npon it, she o^ 

10 
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tered an exclamation of soiprifle, and aeiang the paper, 
remained for some moments lost in its oontemplaticm. 

*^ Dear mamma, how you startled mel What makes 
yon look so sorprised and so sorry ?** 

^< Angeline, how did yon oome by this f " asked her 
mother, her eyes still fixed upon the jnctnre, and her 
fiioe expressing not a little emotion. 

^^ Tis one that Edith sent me. I thought I had 
shown it yon before.'* 

^' It is a singular resemblance, but more sad in tiie 
expression'' — and going to a drawer she took from it 
a miniatnre which she compared with the sketch in 
her hand. It was the picture of a bright and laaghing 
girl, and few would have detected any resemblance be> 
tween it and the mature beauty of the other, temp^^ 
by matron gravity, and a spiritual sadness whidi 
looked from the depths of those eyes subdued by 
sorrow. 

^^ Not so much like her, after aD. Strange, that I 
should have thought so ! I now see what memory of 
the past it was that haunted me whenever I looked at 
Edith, for there certainly is a resemUance to her here. 
Dear Margaret ! would I knew whether, after all, her 

lot proved a happy one." 

♦ « . « * * m ♦ 

The winter was pasdng away, and Louis was almost • 
the only visitor at the cottage, though Mr. Mildman 
sometimes came to inquire into thdr progreaf and to 
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€aidei;Yor with Chiistum-like seal to torn the heart of 
the dying man to what he deemed the true and only 
way to perfect peace, when <Hie day jost as Edith had 
retired for a short repose from the duties of the Ack- 
room, she was both surprised and disappointed at see- 
ing Henriette unexpectedly enter her chamber. 

^ Why, Edith, how are yon ? I am so glad to find 
yon St last, and what work I have had to do it I I see 
yon are delighted to see me — ^nay, do not trouble your 
consdenoe (which I know is very tender) by making 
useless protestations I Bless me I who would imagine 
you had such a luxurious comer here all to yourself 
Ah, ha I Edith, a pretty martyr you are, truly I By 
the way, did you go to the Quaker dance the other 
day? I thought possibly you and your &ther would 
1)0 invited. Indeed, it was quite a slight to omit ask- 
ing you I** 

^Thou hast had a cold walk, Henriette,'* was 
Edith's only answer;- though her heart sank at the 
thought of being subjected to the persecutions of this 
bitter-qnrited giri. 

^ Yes, it is cold ; but you have such a nice little fire 
here that I shall make mysdf comfortable. Indeed, 
now that I have found you, you may expect to see me 
often. Then you have all these pretty trifles about 
your duunber to amuse one with, books, paintings, 
and embroidery. The music, I (suppose you keep to 
diarm my ample cousin with when your fiither is 
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away. And praj, wliidi is his patient, Edith, yoa or 
your father? for I fimoy his iUness is somewhat &bo- 
loos, after alL But really, Edith, it is langfaaUe to see 
your dismay. Now, if my dear amit (^^ would not 
nm the risk for the world) were to come to see yon, 
I warrant yon would not look so. Bat I am the only 
one who is willing to defy the lash for the sake of 
keeping up your aoqoaintanee, and yet you look as 
much like a victim as if yon were soffering the penahj 
of the law and eittmg in the stocks f^ and Henziette 
laughed immoderately. 

^^Henriette, I have no denre — indeed, more than 
that, I do insist that thou wilt not expose thyself and 
thy kind aunt's fionily by coming hither. I will be 
entirely candid with thee and say that no good can 
come of it, for I am sure that it is not for loye of me 
thou seekest our home 1" 

^' That is true, Edith ; it is purely for amusement! 
You may rest assured, however, that I shall come 
whenever the humor takes me. I like to watdi the 
progress of a love afibir, and this between yourself and 
my cousin is quite a little romance. I am curious to 
see what device yon will try next in case this of a sick 
fi^er should &iL You have tried drowning youzsd^ 
you know, and that came very near succeeding.'' 

^' Henriette, thou art an orphan, and I shall soon be 
the same. My lot is one of grief and hardship. My 
cup of bitterness well nigh o'erflows the brim. Why 
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ahotildst thou wish to mingle in it more of pain and 
sorrow than that with whioh QoA visits me i^ 

"Why how nngratefhl yon are, Edith I What is 
yonr lot in comparison with mine? An orphan! 
Who cares for that? Bat look at me! behold the 
bent form with which I am cnrsed ! What, think you, 
wonld I care for grief and hardship if I had yonr form 
and beauty, whidi could win all hearts to love me ? 
Why was I sent on earth in this shape? Was it to be 
kind and gentle and patient — ^was it to beg for the 
affection which beauty can command or disdain at 
pleasure? I am an object of hatred and loathing. 
I^o child sees me but turns to look again and stand in 
wonder ; and no mother beholds me but blesses Gk>d 
that her child was not bom like me! And yet I 
should be meek and humble, and thank heaven for my 
existence. No ! I will not. I will give hate for hate, 
and those who can not love shall fear me ; they shall 
feel the sting of my revenge !^ 

" Thou doest thyself injustice, Henriette. What is 
the most beautiful form if a corresponding spirit do 
not inhabit it ? Does not a violent and undisciplined 
mind distort the most symmetrical shape, and render 
beauty but a mockery? And will not a kind and 
gentle spirit dothe the homeliest in more than earthly 
beauty ? None are placed here but in kindness and 
mercy, and affection ever yields to aflfection its grate* 
fal tribute.** 
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^' It is fiJse 1^* cried Henriette, starting firom her seat, 
while her &ce was livid with anger. '* Love is not the 
return for love, but hatred often stings the heart diat 
should receive its meed of affection. How dare you 
tell me this! Is it to taunt me with a coldness of 
which yon are the cause? Proud girl, you shall yet 
know what I suffer. You shall feel the pangs of disap- 
pointed hope. You shall suffer the agony of a heart 
despised and trampled on. Do not flatter yourself that 
you shall ever realize the happiness you dream o£ 
And now I leave you to your reflecticMis, but be sure 
you shall see me again. Oh, yes !" she continued, with 
a taunting kugh,for by this time she had recovered 
her composure, ^' I shall come again, never fear — and 
now we understand each other.'' 

Just then she turned to go, and Maretah entering 
the room at the moment, each stood for a short time 
regarding the other with looks of astonishment, and, as 
if mutually recogniiing an enemy, their expresmon 
changed to one of proud defiance, until at last Henriette 
brushed passed the Indian girl and vanished from the 
chamber. 

The latter approached the bed-side, and gazed anx- 
iously upon Edith's pallid countenance, for, although 
she retained her composure of manner, her &oe wore 
so harassed an expression, that the kind-hearted girl 
kn^ beside her, and drawing her head toward her 
until it rested upon her bosom, commenced in a low 
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and sooihmg voice to munniir a wild luDabj. For 
awhile Edith's tears oontiiraed to fiU alently, but 
gradnally she yielded to its influence, and, wearied 
with the excess of her emotions, slept on the firiendl j 
bosom of the forest child. Tenderly', as if she were an 
in&nt, Maretah watched heat dnmbers, and when Edith 
awoke, she found herself still cradled in her arms, and 
those soft dark eyes smilingly bent upon her. 



CHAPTER XXHL 

It was not without taajoetj tiiat Kra. Hemcm htA 
consented to her son's plan of becoming John Honi- 
Bon's medical adviser. Yet she felt it would be almost 
inhuman to withhold such assistance from him, and the 
sanction of the Council being obtained through the in- 
tercession of Mr. Mildman, her feaiis were quite al- 
layed. Then, too, her mind was prepossessed with the 
idea that the minister was Edith's accepted suitor, 
otherwise she might have apprehended for her son an- 
other danger in coming so frequently into contact with 
one, who, she believed, possessed every high womanly 
quality, and to whom she herself could not forbear ren- 
dering the just tribute of respect and admiration. 

They had heard, through Mr. Milkman, the circum- 
stances of her solitary interview with the €U>vemor, 
and also his account of her &ther's conduct and her 
own when summoned to appear before the Counci], 
and had felt their regard deepen and their esteem in- 
crease for one who thus unobtrusively displayed such 
heroic courage. 

One day, however, Mrs. Hermon's confidence in the 
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Quaker's daogbter reoehred a oheok, in ooiiaeqa«Doe of 
the following letter, which was plaeed in her hand b j 
an nnknown messenger. 

^^ DxAB Madak : 

^ Forgive this interference in yonr fiunily concerns 
of <me who has yonr welfitre deejdy at heart Bat 
mware of a dangw which threatens joo, and of which I 
am sore yon mnst be ignorant. I should not be per- 
forming the part of a firiend did I not seek to warn you 
of yoor p^iL Ton have cherished in your home and 
near yonr too tender heart, one in whom you are de- 
ceived most strangely. Fear not because your secret 
is known to me, for by me it is regarded as satared. In 
your conduct you obeyed the dictates of humanity, for 
which I am the last to condenm you. But I can not 
see your confidence betrayed — ^your kindness turned 
against your own peace. Beware lest fruitless self-sac- 
rifice and misplaced sympathy involve you in unhappi- 
ness — ^perhaps in ruin. Withdraw your son from the 
dangerous intercourse of treachery and design. Save 
him, while it is yet in your power. The arts and de- 
vices of woman are beyond compare. It is necessary 
that you should be guarded in your means. Do not 
yet seek to convince him that his confidence is mis- 
jdaced. And, above all, keep all knowledge of this 
communication from him — at least for the present. 

When your object is obtained you may reveal all, but, 

10* 



' 
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unlets you would defeat your own purpoBe, keep this 
■ecret now. At least obtain his confidence first, and 
yon will find that I am right, and that you haye de- 
ceiyed yoursel£ May Gh>d help you, is the sinoere 
prayer of Yottb I^bixiid.'' 

Mrs. Hermon was not one to be eadly alarmed by 
an anonymous communication, and yet, as she read and 
re-read the aboye, she felt her mind awake to aU the 
fimd alarms it wsd calcolated to produce. There was 
but one applieation she could make of its meaning, and 
although she was reluctant to belieye that she had been 
so ^itirely deceiyed in the character of the Quaker's 
daughter, ai^)ealing as this did to jier maternal inatinct, 
it caused her much uneasiness and some yexation. 

It is no less strange than true, and not greatly to 
the credit oi humanity, that while yirtue must labor 
long and diligently to win our esteem, a single breath 
of slander is too often enough to oyerthrow those 
firuits of patient toiL The gossamer web of opinion 
is destroyed by the besom of suspidon, wielded by a 
careless or designing lumd. Only strike the chord of 
sel^ and in a moment its response drowns the claims 
of timid and low-yoiced merit. 

It was a difficult naatter for Mrs. Hermon to detenn- 
ine how she should proceed to bring about the result 
she desired, of ascertaining if her son's feelings had 
already become seriously interested in the young girl. 
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and if lo, bow to oonyinoe him of his error, and to 
prerent its &tal 0(»uieqiience8. She resolved to follow 
the advice of her secret informs in concealing the 
&ct of the letter having been received, and to make 
her anxiety ai^>ear as the result of mature reflection ; 
and she consoled herself with the c<mviction that at 
all events she ahonld be able-to obtain his promise of 
forbearing to enter into any marriage-engagement 
without her sanction. 

Tbe troubled expression of her countenance through 
out the day did not escape his observation, and when, 
as was their custom, they sat together, after the other 
members of the fimily had retired, to enjoy a fbw 
moments of mutual confidence and undisturbed inter- 
course, he tenderly inquired into the cause of h& 
anxiety, 

^^My son, I fear that for once we have both been 
strangely imprudent, and that I efiqpeciaOy am to blame 
£>r want of reflection and foresight." 

^ It would be strange indeed if my mother had been 
wanting in dther of these— her especial attributes. 
But why do you speak and look so anxiously?*' 

** Oh I Louis, it is on your account; and could I only 
be certain that you have not already &llen into the 
snare, I should once more breathe freely.'*' 

*^^Why, mother, what can you mean? A snare? 
Only show me the rash fowler who is trying to catch 
your unwary boy I** 
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^Mj dear, I nluifc beg you nffl he mBoaam. & is 
too imporiaat » matter to be inade a jeet otV* 

^ Wen, mother, I win be fttioiiB, then, aUboiigb I 
am sure your matemal fears are aroaaed nfiedlesaly.'' 

*^God gjrvA they are! Bat we are oftea on the 
yeiy brink <^ the preoqaee bi£»re we dream that there 
is one in our way.** 

^ But why this q[>prel^emBoii ? IbegyoutoteBme 
in plain words, what it is yon &ar, and iduBt danger 
yon. ima^^ besets me f^ 

^ In plain words, then, Loois, I fiar Ihat our ajsg^ 
tby for these nnlortmiate Quakers has Uinded na as to 
the posdble oonseqnenoes." 

^^ But how ean thsib be, whan yon know that what I 
amnowdoingisby oonsentof the Ooimcil? Besides, 
our humane fiiend, Mr. Mildman, was so guarded on 
our aooount, that he took upon hhnself the tad: of se- 
leoting a phydeian for Mr. Morrison, without lettiiB^ 
our good oounsdoiB know that I olEsred n^ poor 
aerviees." 

^' Oh, yes, I know all that, but it does not in the 
least obviate the diffiouUy. It is a danger of a more 
insduous character, and one fiom which ndther I nor 
the oonnoil oan secmre yon. It rests with yourself 
only, my son I" 

^' You are more mysterious than evert*' he racdaimed, 
wlule something of a flush passed ovei 
remark. 
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Ae «gn of omotfon did not ftm ludeteoted by tiie 
iraAohfbl mothor, and a (rtart of paia c*O0Md her heat 
« alie bdiaftd it. 

^Oli! Look, Amk in wiuit ndiery an mfortanate 
attaohDMnt of thk nature woidd involve «• 1^ 

^Hotberl" he oried, as he started from Ua seat, 
and with strong marks of agitation paoed the tapsrt' 
menA — ^mother, be aanred yon shall never be involved 
in misery through my means !" 

^Ohl my son, sit down again beside me, and say 
that this warning lias not some too late — that my ap- 
prahennons are groundless. Say that yonr heart is 
nntoadied by an uiluq^y passion — that your aifeotions 
are yet freel Tell me that my boy is not the viothn 
of ttiese cmel ctronmstanoes !^ 

^^ Mother,'' he answered, resonm^ his seat, and tak- 
ing hsr hand in b<rtli his own, while Us &oe grew so 
pale as to cause her inexpressible alann, ^ jron have 
taken me by sorptise; you do not g^ve me time to 
think, to know my own feelings. How is it, think yon? 
Can one who calls himself a man steel bis heart against 
what is most pore and beantiftd ? Oonld you imagine 
that a yom^ and susceptible boy, Hke me," and he 
stronre to smile gayly as be said this, ^oonld behold 
sach loveliness in distress, conld see with what noUe 
heroism and angeiio patience tiiat fiail girl has borne 
the adversities of her lot— think yon I oonld note her 
daily sdf-saciifice, snfiered withont a mnrmnr or com- 
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plaint; her oounge in snbnutting to insult and orael 
'threats rather than betray ns to suspicion (and mark 
jou, mother, we should never have known a In'eath of 
it from her !)— do yon imagine I oonM see all this with 
indifference and deny the jnst tribute of admiration? 
It is more than yon yourself could resist, and what is 
it you expect of me?" 

^^ Alas, alas! I see it is too true! Why was I so de- 
cdved, so blinded ? What is a mother's instinct if it 
did not warn me of this ? . I Have be^i too secure, too 
proud in my happiness — and behold my pxmishment !'' 

^^ Mother, mother I" cried he, as he threw his aims 
fondly around her, ^^do not let it grieve you sol 
What is it yon desire of me that is not my duty, nay, 
my pleasure to yield ? Your happiness is &r dearer 
to me than mine own. Ask what yon will, mother, 
only do not let me see you shed tears, and feel that I 
am the cause of your distress !" 

^' It is for your sake, I grieved, and I can never for- 
give my own-folly in not thinking to warn you of this, 
fit>m the first.'* 

^^ And, on the other hand, I will not forgive you if 
you continue to reproach yourself thus. In doing so, 
you are really unkind. How could you be expected to 
foresee it? and indeed if you had, mother, it might 
only have put the mischief into my mind all the sooner, 
instead of preventing it." 

^^ And now, what can I do to banish it ? If I could 
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only aid yon, by any sacrifioe of my own fedingii in 
attauning the necessary result) I ahonld indeed re- 
joioe!" 

^^ What necessary result do you speak o^ mother?^ 

^^ Oh, Louis, is it possible yon do not understand me, 
or is it becaose yon will not, that yon speak so?** 

*^ I believe I understand what yon mean, but why 
yon shonld mean it, is not so dear. Why is it neces- 
sary, my dear mother, that I shonld banish this idea 
(which I confess is so attractive, that it would be no 
easy task to do so) from my mind?" 

^^For your own peace and happiness, in the first 
place; and in the second, for that of your unworthy 
mother.*^ 

^^Say for your own first; though €k>d forbid it 
should be so. Why should my interest in one of the 
worthiest of her sex, result in unhappiness to either ?" 

^^Your imagination deceives you, my son« Per- 
haps when you have cahnly watched the developments 
of her character, the task will become less difiicult.'' 

^^ What change is this, mother? It was only yester- 
day you praised and admired her, and now — mother 1 
you would not — ^no, I wrong you by the thought- 
descend to other thau fiur and open means to bring 
about your desires ! But you did not mean to breathe 
a snspidon against hen I was too hasty — forgive me 
for my rash zeal, I beg you !" 

^^Ifveh as it pains m^e to do so, Louis, and much as 
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it mtEf gnere yov to hsar it, H k my dix^ to aaj, tint 
public oondtfiiiittion of an attaolimeiit to one of tins 
Beet ifl not the chief objection in my mind. It would 
weigh more wiA me to know that yon had bestowed 
your pore and geoerooB affection on an object un- 
worthy your hi^ r^^ard.^ 

^ Yon BOipriBe me beyond ezpretsion, mother, and 
yet what yon lay is a rdief to my mind, becaoae I am 
BOW sore that you are the vietim of a delnsion, and I 
only aak for time to oonvinoe yon of yonr error.'' 

^' Time I time for yon to become more and more 
deeply involyed in this nnhiqspy aflkir. Time for her 
to oomjdete the design she has undertaken !" 

^* Now, indeed, for the first time in my life, I must 
beUave my mother to be unjust ! Who has pcHSoned 
your mind thus? for some <me I am sure has been 
secretly working upon your fedings. But beware, lest 
by such means you increase the cause of your grie£ 
Your son is but huaum, and injustice may drive me to 
the extreme you most fear 1" 

^Is it my son who q^eaks to me thus? Bdiold the 
firuits of tills new influence already I Can that be for 
good whkdi divides the hearts of parent and child, and 
sows dias^ision ^ere all before was love and har- 
mony?" 

*^It Aall not be so, mother. Did I not-say that no 
grief should come to you through my means? Hear 
now what I have to promise you b^>re God, who wit- 
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nettee my taaoeai%j: I love the Qoakeni' cbaf^iter, and 
yet vmtil your hand shall plaoe in mine that gift whioh 
I coont the greatest tiiat this world ean have in store 
for me, I will not seek to obtain it. And believe me 
when I add, that I am happier thus bonnd to yon tium 
ifboond by oAer and not more solemn vows to her — 
wanting yoor approbation to oomjdete my hqypiness I 
Does this satisfy yon ?*' i 

^It does, my dear, my noUe boy, and God reward 
yon fyr it ! Bat I thonght there was sometiiing be- 
tween the minister and this mifbrtnnate girL Did not 
yon, too, finoy so ? or have yon indeed too muoh rea- 
son to know that there is no snoh obstade in the way 
of a return of your aflfoction?" 

<< Mother, do yon think I would deceiye yon dins? 
I have been as it were, in a dream, and yon aroused 
me to the reality. It was only when asked to reUn- 
qnish this thon^^t, that I became aware how deeply it 
was fixed in my heart." 

'^ Thank heaven for this! for if yon were ignorant of 
it until now, it can not be so dee^dy implanted in your 
heart, as your words led me to fear. And time, I 
trust, will soon heal this first wound, especially if it 
should convince your— » 

^^ Mother," he interrupted, with an expression of 
pain upon his hands(»ne countenance, ^ I have some- 
thing to ask of you in return for the promise given. 
It is that you wiU forbear to wound me by expressing 
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doubts unworthy both yourself and the woman whcmi I 
admire and love. Let me be candid with yon, yon shall 
understand me now, at least. I have not pledged my- 
self to try to crush the new feelings thatspriug up in 
my heart, for in doing so, I should promise to subdne 
aU that is generous and manly, and that I feel eleyatea 
me by its influence, ButI am content to wait until oir- 
cumstances shall become more &yorable to my wishes, 
and Edith's integrity triumphs — as I am sure it will — 
over your sudden prejudice. And when you are pre- 
pared to crown my happiness, by taking her to your 
heart, I shall owe you another obligation, in addition 
to those you have been heaping upon me all my life.** 

^I accede to your request, my son. You shall hear 
no remarks from me, calculated to give you pain ; but 
there is one thing more. You will not, under this 
change of circumstances, continue your visits there ? 
Mr. Mildman can readily procure other, and perhaps, 
more experienced counseL" 

^ Ask no more of me, mother. I can not and will 
not consent to desert this dying man. Have no fears 
for me. I am not so weak as to forget the duty I owe 
you, in performing that I owe to humanity. Ctood- 
night, dearest and best of mothers. I need not say, 
remember your unworthy son in your secret prayers." 

^^ GhK>d-night, dearest and best of sons, never will I 
stand in the way of your real happiness, believe me !" 

After Mrs. Hermon retired to her chamber, Louis 
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remained for some time lost in reflection. So sor- 
prised was he at the sadden diseorery of his feelings 
that it was long before he conld. think : coherently npon 
his fotore course and dreary prospects, and the more 
deeply he did consider them the more formidable each 
obstade became, nntil like lovers in general, he 
thooght himself of all men the most miserable. 

It was not that he regretted the promise made his 
mother, for he felt that to be a daty hb owed her ; nor 
wonld he be willing to involye her in the conseqaenooi 
of a raah nnion with this proscribed people. Neither 
did ihe sadden prejudice which seemed to have taken 
possession of her mind occasion him serious anxiety, 
for he was too confident that this would give way 
before the stead&st virtue in which he trusted, long 
ere the other obstacle would be overcome. 

But it was a source of bitter pain to him to feel that 
at the very time when the fiiendless girl might most 
require an arm to defend her and a voice to speak in 
her behalf his arm and his voice must both refuse to 
aid her ; and how could he with honor, remain mlent 
and inactive, beholding her he loved exposed to 
dangers, perhaps to cruel persecutions ? 

It was some relief to his generous nature that he 
could recall no sign on her part of more than a grate- 
ful recognition of his kindness — no betrayal of a 
stronger feeling — no conscious blush when her glance 
met his own — ^no timid shrinking firom his eye as if 
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there were aught within her heart dte would oonoeal 
thevefrom. She he hoped, was saved the pain he most 
suffer. And yet a Tagne diaappcnntmeiit milled with 
hifl sense of rdie£ It wonld be a consolation to know 
that at least she nnd^nstood him and was not nngrate- 
fbl Cht his loye. Then he remembered how oarefidly 
he must guard his oondact to j»event his sentiments 
beiog disoemed by her, and tried to feel j^ for her 
sake that his secret was nntcdd. 

Poor Louis! how hard he struggled to resist the 
tempting visions of haf^iiness that floated tiuou^ his 
brain. ^^ No, no,^ he cried, "I must not yield to the 
charms of imagination-*-! will not gtve myself up to 
its sweet delusions! No, my mother, I will be true to 
my promise ; yet is it not strange that one who has ex- 
perienced such de^ affection as she cheridied for my 
&ther, should so so<m appear to forget its 8tra[ig;ih ? 
And to belieye that because I was ignorant of it until 
now, I shall forget it the sooner I Ah, «A« forgets how 
the insidious disease becomes so firmly rooted ere its 
{Hresence is developed, that it can seldom be r^noved. 
Weil, let hw deceive hersdf so. She shall never 
know how much I suffer. If the happiness of ei&er 
is to be sacrificed, let it be mine, for Fate has already 
spent its fury upon her; and be it my tadc now to 
guard her against further pain and suffering l^ 

Mrs. Hermon's fodings were of a differ^t character 
fircm those which agitated her scm. But although his 
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promifle relieved her mind of its chief aonroe of 
anxiety, it difltreased her to know that he stiU 
cherished the hope of being one day united to the 
young Quakeress. Yet, feeling that he would do 
nothing rashly, she ptrsoaded henelf that time would 
wear away all traces of his present fimcy; and that 
after awhile he would Tokmtarily abandon all thought 
of such a connection, even if he did not become con- 
vinced of the unworthiness of her to whom he was 
attached. 

She wondered who the unknown firiend could be 
from whom the letter came, and could think of no one 
among her acquaintance who took such an extraordi- 
nary interest in their affairs. Suddenly it dawned 
upon her that possibly it was the minister himself; 
and that perhaps it was dictated less by disinterested 
kindness than by the jealous fear of rivalry. It must 
be confessed that this conjecture did not add to the 
good lady's satis&ction, for she began to &el some 
compunction for having yielded too readily to suspi- 
cions of one in whose conduct she was obliged to con- 
fess to herself she had never witnessed any thing in the 
least inconsistent with maidenly dignity and propriety. 
Tet for all that the letter appeared to be dictated by 
sincere motives ; and there might very probably be 
those who knew Edith's real character much better 
dian she, and who detected under a winning 
the arts and practices of an accomplished deceiver. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

« 

It was a long time since Edith had seen the once 
gay and sprightly Alice ; but amid all the grief and 
sadness that overhung her home, she often cast an 
amdons thought upon her friend, and cherished a deep 
and abiding interest in her happiness. One dreary 
evening as she sat reflecting upon this very theme, the 
light foot of Alice ascended the stairs, and ere Edith 
was aware of her presence, her arms were thrown 
about her, and those blue eyes looking fondly up into 
her own. But the first flash of delight at seeing her 
again was checked by a second look at her once rosy 
and laughing &ce, for she was pale and wasted as if 
disease had marked her for its own. Edith was so 
painfully surprised that for a moment she forgot to 
speak a single word of welcome, but sat gazing upon 
the &ir girl who knelt before her, with a look of 
dismay. 

^^ What, dearest, not one word of pleasure at again 
beholding me ? I thought thou wouldst at least have 
greeted me with a snule of welcome !" 

^^ Alice, dear girl, I forgot myself I am indeed re- 
joiced to see thee once more, but," taking another 
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look at her, she burst into tears and bid ber &oe on 
the shoulder of her firiend. 

''Why, what aileth thee, Edith? No ill has be- 
&Uen thee, I trust. Has aught happened to tbj &ther 
or to thee to distress thee thus ? Speak, Edith, for 
thy tears do much alarm me I'' 

^^Nolbing has happened, but thou didst come so 
suddenly, and I befieve I am grown somewhat diildish 
of late. Forgive me, and sit here dose beside me — 
yes, lean upon me, dear one, for thou lookest weary." 

^ Edith, I do believe that thou hast grown to be the 
weakest of us too, and I must tutor thee! Thott 
gavest me a sad reception, and that, too, when I came 
on a brave errand !" 

*^ Think no more of it, darling, but come, tell me thy 
errand now, and thou shalt not again complain of 
weakness.'' 

^' Canst thou guess nothing? Wilt thou be so cruel 
as to force me to explain ? Do I not look like a gay 
and happy bride ?" 

Edith only gazed upon her in mlent consternation. 

*^ There, now I thou saidst I should have no cause to 
compliun of thee agiun. And yet thou only starest at 
me so when I came to bid thee to my bridal!" 

** AKce I" 

** And is that all? Hast thou no words of joy for 
me, and I am to be wedded to-morrow? Is it only 
* Alice !»» 
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^ Thou ttt jesting with me. Is diis kind ?^ 

^Jesting! Edith, do I look like jesting ?" Shettk^ 
ed so solemnly that a shudder ran over Edith's firame. 

^^ No," she contiaaed, ^* I do not think thou hast 
reason to accuse me of that^ To4norrow is to be mj 
bridal mom, and I am here* to bid thee come !** 

*^ Oh, Alice ! art thon resolFod then, and oan notii- 
ing save thee ? Sorely thou wilt not go before the 
sacred altar, and bestow thy hand where then hast no 
heart to give! F(»Fglve me, my sister, my best and 
dearest friend, bat I can not in sileace see thee make 
the sacrifibe 1" 

^' Sacrifice 1 Yes, the vielim is ahready bonnd to the 
horns of the altar. Bat what am I saying ? Then 
hast disturbed me, Edith* I charge diee,- speak not 
another word agakist it. To-morrow I go, and noth- 
ing, no, nothing most prevent me." 

''Bat^ Alice, ere thou goest, tell thy&ther aH Oh! 
teU hinif I coigare thee, and let Ima save thee framtUs 
cruel doom." 

''Tell Mmf Didit thon never read in the Hd|y 
Wprd bow AtoJiam was about to offer up his son, hb 
only child ?" 

'' Ah, yes, indeed I have^ and God prevented him!" 

'' But there is no poor lamb now to take my jdiace ! 
No ; the diild was siidess and pure, and what am I f 
Bdith, do I look as if there were blood here ? Wear I 
the aspect of a murderess ?" 
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Her ejefl were so wild, and her words seemed so 
ttrange as die said this, at the same time spreading out 
her transparent hiCnds, and looking at them in snoh 
terror, as if she ahnost expected to behold the guilty 
stain npon them, that Edith, in afiUght, threw her 
arms around her, and began to utter soothing words^ 
though scarcely knowing what she said. 

<< Do not &ar. I am not distraught. But, Edith," 
she said, lowering her voice to a whisper, *^ He is dead 
—dead — and I, who loved him more by &r than I did 
my own poor life, yes J am the murderessi But, ah 
me, how I fiighten thee — do not tremble so — ^he for- 
gives me ! I know he does indeed, for last night he 
came to my bed-side, and gazed so tenderly upon me, 
and said, ^ Alice, I forgive thee ; it is better to die 
than to live as thou Uvest, for thy sufferings are fearfuL 
But do not forget me, and when thou art a wedded 
bride, sometimes think of him who had thy first affec- 
tion.' And then he stooped until his lips touched my 
dieek. They were cold--cold as marble. I have not 
been warm since, Edith, and yet their touch left a 
burning spot, look here ; and it bums and bums into 
my heart, and seems to be drinking my life's bloodi 
But do not hold me so ! Thou thinkest I am crazed, 
bttt I am not. I knew it was only a dream — but, oh I 
what a dream !" 

'^ Alice, thou art not well; thou must not be wedded 

on the morrow. Defer it a little-^o, dearest, fer my 

11 



sake. Sorely be will not urge the«. OnljinBt aiihoit 
time «itil thou art betlea'. Tlura mxut noi^-jiidead 
thoH mnsi not,'' she said eatnestly, for she was ao 9ffr 
tated, ftaring for h^ poor friend's reaao% tfaa* ahe 
scarcely knew w^ to say. 

*^Ohl yesybatlmnat Andtboaahalt'conietollia 
clmrch — say thou wilt. Erery one wiE be gay aad 
hat^y, the bella wiU rii^ merrily, and all ahaH aay I 
am a ftir bride. Tes, Edith, I shall be caJm and coat* 
posed when it is over; it wifl be better fnr me, toow 
Bat I must have thee there-HUiy thoa wQl nofi i«fiiaa 
me this. I have set my heart upon it, and thoa nuBi 
not disappoint me«** 

** It is thy unalterable reaohe, then.?** 

^It is ; and, my frirad, befieve me when I say, that 
it is for the best. Tes, Edith, Edward is dead, and aB 
I can do now, is to try to perform awifo'S doty, and to 
forget the past in laboring to make the ffatore bsppy 
for him who isto be my husband. Forget what I hsfe 
said to thee so wildly. I hare no fliend but thee to 
confide in, and I was seUdi to distress thee with my 
folly. But promise me to come to-mofrow, for I shaB 
hare no bride's-maid but thyael£^ 

*^ Alice, I win do so if it is any joy to thee. Ball 
must be where none will notice me, for thy sake.* 
' ^^Thanks, dear one. I knew thou wouMit not re- 
ftse me; and Aou must stand beside the sovtlt pfflar 
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the altar, where I shall look lor thee when I 
oome in, and mind I see thee there t^ 

^'I win be there, darHi^ and will pray God to gire 
thee happiness." 

^ Nay, that is more thm my p<»iioiL Tet praj for 
me, I need the petitioBs of some snoh saintrlike sools. 
But ere I go, I hare a word for thee. Kerer lore, 
gnard thy heart and giro its wealth to none. These 
may be the only words of tmtib and wisdom thon erer 
hadet from the fipe of thy Alioe, and mark them. 
Keep thy heart within thine own bosom, and never let 
it theooe, or thon wilt be wretohed. And now, five- 
well, but stay — if thon needest a friend, I know of cme 
who is pledged to serre thee ; it is my flM^her, and he 
woidd haye oome here k»^ ago, bat he— 4hat is, Mr. 
MiMman— ihonght it needless." 
. ^Iknow, Alioe, and we thank him. And dost thou 
remember the evening when we two moomed over 
tibeir croeky, and prayed that God woald tmm their 
hearts to mercy ?" 

*^ I do. I hare Unm^ of it often ; and it is my 
ohiaf consolation to know that my ftUier is ohanged in 
this reqpeot. Oh ! I have not lived all in vain, after 
alll" 

^And let it show thee, dear girl„ how great His 
mercy is toward those who oall upon Him. Oh! my 
friend, beUeve me none ever came to him sorrowing 
bnt w«it on their way strengthened, if not rejoioing 1" 
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<^I know it — I belieye it, and trust the tune will 
come when I shall ezperienoe it ; but the dond stiU 
hangs over me. To-morrow, when this sacrifice is 
made, it may be lifted. Farewell to thee, and remem- 
ber to stand beside the south pillar. But stop once 
more. Hast thou no bridal-gift for thy Alice? no 
offidring to remind me of thy love, on the morrow t^ 

Edith bethought her a moment, and then going to 
the window upon which there was a rose-tree just 
coming into bloom, she laid her hand upon a snowy 
bud that seemed just ready to expand into full beauty, 
but her first touch shook its snowy petals in a showar 
upon the flower. 

" Well, weD,** cried Alice, " it is a token of my own 
eariy blighted youth. Nay, seek no other, the emblem 
suiteth me not f^ but Edith insisted, and gathering the 
only others that remained, she placed them with a 
smile in her fiiend's hand. 

" Look, AUce, they are bound together in one stem, 
em bl e m atic of our affection. The sun of proq>erity 
shall expand them into perfect bloom.'' 

*^They shall deck my bosom on the morrow, and I 
will wear thy affection there long after its firail emblem 
is fi^ed." 

In the morning, Lisbet prepared for the duties of 
the toilet with a pride exceeding that of any other 
waiting-woman in the colonies, Alice sat passive be- 
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neath her hands, paying no heed to the girl's attempts 
to arouse her attention or amnse her during the oper- 
ation« 

^* There 's ne'er a lady in Boston town but is dear 
burned up with envy of my dear mistress this bright 
morning; and did any body ever see a beautifhller 
day for a weddin' ! The son shines as dear and bright 
as if he 'd been and washed his &ce for the 'casion ; 
and there 's a white doud layin' under him, just like a 
towd that he 'd wiped it on and then throwed down at 
his feet. Of course he 's ordered the wind to carry it 
out o' sight, which it '11 do shortly. (There 's a lovdy 
curl!) 

^' Lack-a-day I Who 'd a thought when I came here 
that the time was so near whdb she which was then a 
careless, blithesome child was to grow into a woman 
and git married ! It appears like only yisterday, and 
here I stand a deckin' that child as was then, in her 
bride's dothin'. (There never was a gown set so 
splendid as that !) ^ Marriage is a lottery,' folks says, 
only the difference is, that one 's against the law and 
tother ain't. Howsever, it aint often that a prize is 
drew on both sides as in the present instant. Such a 
bridegroom Venus herself might be proud of— so tall 
and beautifiil, and what a mind I That 's what I look 
at ! He has the spirit of a saint — ^he has; and I '11 be 
bound he '11 never cross his wife — ^not he ! Just to be- 
hold these flowers that the governor hisself has sent. 
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lliei^ 'a rodebuda that looks as plmsp m Deaoon Gtig- 
8oa after a hearty dinner ; and aicfa q^endid 'aaa^eUaa — 
ah I these is the brides' own flowers. How that does 
look in yonr hair ! and this one 's to go on the other 
side — there, there eonldn't be anythmg handtftmer. 
Bnti merogri SCss Aliee— yon am't a ffoki* to spoil it 
all by iHittin' them n^^y little withered things in yonr 
bosom, and here's snoh magnifioent ones laying all 
abont! Now, please — bat, gradons me, there's the 
carriage oome !'* and Mr. Harding coming to the do<»r 
at the moment, and calling, ^^ Alice, my lore, art thon 
ready?'' in a trooinloas voice. Lisbet had only time 
to throw her lady's doak around her and don her own 
wrapping, mattering to hersdf as die did so, ^To 
think she would go and spoil it all with those ngiy 
little roses I Well, if Mr. Mildman doRt have his 
hands ftdl, I 'm nnstak^ I** 

Mr. Harding cast a lode of pride apon his Wvdy 
diild, and folding her tenderly to his bosom, wintered, 
^ My own little darling, always i" ihm horryii^ her 
to the carriage, they were seen waQdng together up 
the ohnrdi aide to the altar. 

As they passed on, Alice cast a harried g^ce 
toward the south {oUar, and a^ half smile of pleasnre 
lighted op her fiuse as she placed her hand npcm the 
token in her bosom, bat the next uistsnt the vnile was 
arrested, a deadly pallor orerspread her coontenanee, 
and a wild gase of terror shot from her eyes. Mr. 
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Mildmaw took hk phee by ber ode, iad li^ flither 
Kq^Kurtod her on tb^ oAer hand. The officiating mm- 
iaXeac made what he conndered an appropriate addreas 
— somewhat lengthy, and ^tering, perhapa, more min- 
utely than in our day wonld be deemed neeeaaary — 
upon th^ datiea of the marriage relation ; after which 
he adced the nanal qneation — ^^If any one knew caoae,^ 
etc At this there were two persons present who 
moved involnntarily— one waa Edith, who clasped her 
hands tigbdy oyer her bosom, and the other a yonth, 

m 

apparently a stranger, who started forward a pace or 
two, and then, as if recoUeetiDg himself^ resomed his 
former poatbn« When they wwe direeted to jcm 
their right handS| Mr. Mildman extended hk to re- 
oeive his bride's, but Alice made no morement ; her 
eyes remained wildly fixed upon spaoe. Mr. MildmnTi 
notioed her peculiar numner with mneh alarm, and 
tried by w{iispers to arouse her, but in rain. It was 
not, however, until he had taken the marriage tow, 
and promised to protect and cherish the &ir young 
girl at his side, firom that time forward, and the samd 
had been demanded of the bride, that the officiating 
minister, fixing his eyes upon Alice, became awttre of 
her unnatural expression. At the same mom^t, as- 
tonished at the pause, Mr. Harding, who had been un- 
til now absorbed by his own emoticms, looked up, and 
was struck with oonst^mation at her appearance. He 
threw his arms about ber, and addressed her by every 
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endearing qnthetr— ^Mj child, AHoe, art tiion 31? 
Speak to thy &th^? What is it aHeth thee, mj own?" 
But her eyes moved not bom the spot upon which 
they had at first become fixed, and the color of life did 
not return* 

^^She is ill," exclaimed the minister. ^The eere- 
moi^ can not proceed at present. She had better be 
removed." 

They attempted to lead her away, but at this she 
reasted, saying in a dear, ardculate whisper — ''Look, 
look, he has come to reproach me ! See, he beckons 
me — I must away. I am fidse, he reproaches me. 
HarkI they are my own words he utters—^ Not even 
my fiither's command shall compel me to an uni(m 
with another !" 

^ This is no fit place fi>r her," said Mr. Mildman — 
** Alice^" he whispered — ^ come Alice, let us go I" 

^ Not with thee ! No, I am not thy bride, but his. 
I am wedded, but it is with the dead. He calls me to 
him now, and I must away. The grave shaQ witness 
our bridaL" 

''My child, my child, what meanest thou? Alaa, 
her mind wanders" — cried the distressed fiither— 
" come home with me, dearest, and fear no one." 

"No, not with thee, thou wilt not let me go with 
him — ^thou didst never love him. Where is Edith- 
she was his only fiiend — ^my only true adviser. This 
is a fidse and cruel world, and we two will go." So 
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saying, she broke firom her &ther and lover, who 
sought to restrain her, and making her way to Edith's 
side she seized her hand and drew her toward the 
door. Mr. Mildman followed, and whispered to the 
trembling girl — " Gk) with her for Ck>d'8 sake, and get 
her from this crowd as speedily as may be !" 

Edith passed her arm around her and led her gently 
toward the entrance, but just as they were about to 
leave the house Alice grasped her arm so tightly that 
she could scarcely refrain from crying out with pain. 
Edith followed the direction of her gaze, and what was 
her surprise at beholding her former lover, Edward 
Stanley, endeavoring to make his way through the 
crowd that thronged the entrance. In a moment the 
strange excitement of her friend was explained. 
^" Alice,'* she whispered, "I see him too— it is Edward. 
Thou hast made a strange mistake, for this is his living 
and bodily shape. He is not dead, fi>r there he stands 
before our eyes." 

The eyes of Alice sought her &ce with a glance half 
of doubt and half entreaty. *^ They have all deceived 
me but thee" — her overstrained strength yielded, and 
she fell back fiunting into her &ther's arms. 

They lifted her, insensible, into the carriage, and 
Edith, who could not release herself from her grasp, 
was obliged to follow, which Mr. Harding seeing, he 
desired her to go with his daughter. She complied, 
and they were quickly at his own home. 

Jl* 
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When Edward Stanley saw Alice fill he pressed 
nearer and regarded her for a moment in nlent dis- 
tress. He then waited until Mr. Mildman came for*- 
ward to asast in getting her into the carriage, when 
he approached him and said in a voice andiUe only to 
him— ^^ Ton shall account for this!" The minister, 
however, seemed to pay him no attentum, bat quietly 
made his way out of the crowd and disiqppeared. 

Alice was soon divested of her bridal robes and put 
to bed ; and although many restoratives were resorted 
to, it was long before any of them seemed to produce 
an effect. Mr. Harding paced the i^Nutment in aa 
agony of alarm, and lisbet threw herself upon her 
knees by the bedside, wriv^g hear baada a>d. uttering 
various expressions of self-reproach. 

Occasionally Mr. Harding aj^oacbed the bed and 
called upon his daugjiiter in tones expressive of the 
deepest tenderness to q>eak to him, if only a w^ffd, 
and teU him what had disturbed her so strangely* 

Edith was the only (me who retained her preseaoe 
of mind sufficiently to fellow the directioBS of Ijbe pl^- 
noian, vriddt she did moat assiduously * 

^^ She has been unhappy— I know it. I have not 
guarded her as I ou j^t. I blindly hastened this day, 
thinking it would bring back her health aod gladnesto. 
Doctor-rdoctoi>— will she-*<^ she musl recover &^m 
this, and then X will know ev^7 tbiag from her e^m 
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lipgi fi>r die hw bMn lii£iig m>m0^bing from hear old 
ftthei^— my poor lamb 1" 

^^ Alack, alaokl it ia my fiuilV' eUmed m liabe^-*- 
**biit I only did as I was bid« Hy dear iVBOt mia- 
treaa, ooly aay tiuit you forgive md t>* 

*^What does the girl meah?^ cried the ftihar. 
*^ Rise this mstaat and eq^lam this, if thou oasst t** 

*^ Oh, sir— I eaa Bot, I dftre not. Woe is me to dA- 
eeive so sweet a lady 1" 

^It were best this room were quiet, dr. If yoB 
wiU hSrTe the goodaess to sead that girl away and to 
leave yonr dao^hter to this kind maiden and myadi^ 
it will be better for her. I will bring yon word of the 
digktest pero^tiUe ixBiHrovemeBf 

Mr. Harding mastered his fteBngs, and took hb 
station outside the cbambeivdooar, where he stramed 
every nerfe to Mieh the flist sonnd of his daog^iter's 
▼<dee. 

At length his stout heaert bOBnded, as tiie door was 
gently opened and the dootor wxfch his hand raieed to 
command silenoe, appeared, and giving him a nod of 
enoonragement, once more dosed the door xxpoa him. 

He M upon his knees on the threshold, and raised 
his streamiag eyes in gratitiide to heav^ while his 
flout frame fidveiTed widi aiq^Kressed emo t i o a. 

Alice opened hsir eyes and gaaed aronnd in wonder, 
tbstt fixed them upon Edith'a &oe, who bent over her 
with a dmerfid smHe and kissed her forehead. 
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"Edith; thou here? But what does it all mean ? 
Was it a dream? ah, no, it ooiild not be,»» and b!m 
pressed her hand to her fordiead and began to look 
bewfldered again. 

"It is all well, dearest, and just as thou oouldst 

wish.'* 

"And where was I a moment ago, where is my 
fiither and— and— oh, Edith," and another look of 
alarm came into her fiwse, "am I— tell me— was I 

not—'' 

"Thou art here safe in thy own chamber, Alice, and 
art Alice Harding still, so do not trouble thysdf 
further now, I beg thee.*' 

"Then I am not wedded," she cried, with a look of 
joy, but also of apprehenaion. 
, "No, thank God, thou art not!" 

" Ah, yes, thank God, indeed, for that ; but, Edith, 
there was something more. I saw a feazM vision," 
and a shudder ran over her frame. 

" And I saw a vision too, but not a fearful one," 
answered Edith, smiling. 

" What was it, Edith ?— but thou dost not under- 
stand me." 

"Yes, yes, I do. It was a vision of flesh and blood. 
I saw him, and what is more, I touched him; he was 
real and not a spirit, as thou didst &ncy." 

" Edith, oh tell me who it was thou saw. In pity, 
teU me truly, for yet I fear thou understandest me not I** 
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^*It was Edward Stanley, as sorely as thoa see'st me 
now. How conldst thoa be so mistaken, Alice, in re- 
gard to him ?^ 

^Now, indeed, I thank God that I hare not his 
blood upon me! Edith, the dark doad is leaving me, 
and I see a ray of brightness.'^ She gave vent to her 
feelings in tears, which the physician seeing, he left 
her, saying she would do very well now and required 
his presence no longer. He assured Mr. Ebrding of 
this as he passed him at the door, telling him that her 
strange attack was caused by extreme nervous excite- 
ment, and warning him that every thing of an agitat- 
ing nature must be careftilly avoided. 

When Mr. Harding could entirely control his feel- 
ings, he visited his daughter's chamber, and smilingly 
expressed his pleasure at seeing her so &r recovered. 
And now, for the first time, he noticed that the- two 
girls whom he had supposed strangers to each other, 
appeared to be on terms of Mendly intimacy, and that 
Alice's selection of Edith from among the crowd was 
not the result of acddent. Doubtless his countenance 
betrayed what was pasedng in his mind, for Alice said, 
^* My father, already thou knowest this dear maiden, 
and thou shalt soon hear how she became my friend, 
and why I have such cause to prize her friendship. I 
have much to tell thee» for — ^yes, Edith, I have done 
forever with concealments now." 

'* Say no more at present, for thy own health's sake. 



I BUMt leave thee bow,'* and sedag her friends look of 
diiappointmeDti ahe added, ^I have been abaent firoia 
my fiither a long time.'' 

^Ah, yesi go then. I waa seLBah to keep thee 
firom him, but to-morrow cqim i^tain. I ahaU seed 
thy preaeaoe to aiiataiii me.'' 

^^ Maiden," aaid Mr. Hardhift *^I know not how to 
thank thee tor thy Irindnfifli But tot thy oalmneas and 
wiedom it would hayt £ued bat sadly with my poor 
dbild« I would thou ooaldft tarry with her, but we 
auMt not adc it at preaent.** 

""FareweO, dear EdIa^" aaid Alice, and drawing her 
oloaer, she whiq>ered, *'thon haat be^ nM»re than 
bride'a«udd to me to^y, and aee, here ia Uiy little 
token. I have kept it throm^ alL" 



waa now ao eager to tdl her fiUiher eyery thmg^ 
that ahe could aoareely wait with patience for the day 
to go by » On bia part he waa thgronghly mystified. 
Pained aa he waa at the diacoyery that ahe did not 
reaUy loye Mr. Mildman, he waa resolved that nothing 
dioidd HfffOikQ her wifihea, bat that ahe ahoald be left 
entirdy at liberty to fbUow her own indinationa. Alioe 
herself qoite ignorant of the on&ir meanaher lover had 
employed to make her hia own, coold not aofficiently 
condemn heradf for caoaing him aach pain and mortifi- 
cation. Bat she no longer persiated in the error of 
readying to become hia wife, in order to atone for the 
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jjDQwry the imatpned she btd done him. She ftw thai 
ber migtatft by fiirtb«r baok than tbat, and hy bo d#- 
iDg ahe ahonld only be uivolviiig thaia both ia adeep«r 
error, and one beyond repair. 

While engaged in theae refleofionsi her tMker onoe 
more entered to infixrm her that the mhtialer desired 
to flpeak with her, and marlring the pallor that OTei^. 
ipread her &ce, he added, ^I told him, Alioe^ that 
thoa mnst be apared all eTcitement to4i^, and he 
bade me «ay to thee, that what he had to impart could 
only give thee joy, and relieTe thy mind of mnek 
anxiety. Neverthelesai it shall be aa thou jdeaaeal. 
Be inflnenoed in this, aa in m<ure important matters, hy 
thy own wishes, and remember, Alioe, there is nothing 
thon canst ask of me, which shaU not be joyiiiUy 
granted thee.'* 

«< Oh^ my ftther, how I haye wronged thiel I ill 
desenre thia kindness from thy hand. Bnt let him 
oome. I shcmld do him this jostioe, Sbr I fear J have 
greatly injured him.'' 

In ft few Tn ^i i M??t rff Mr. "MTliliinin enteMd the room. 
BSs &oe was yery pale and haggard, and Alice was 
ahucmed at seeing him look so ilL For a slunt timg 
neither spoke, and then Alice, sztending toward him 
her trembling hand» said, in a yoice that was scarcely 
andiUe, ^^Canst thon, oh canst thon indeed, fiwrgiye 
me?'» 

(« Alice," he reidied, in a tona that sonndel sepot 
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ehral, and without toaehing the hand she held toward 
him. ^^ It is I who am come to ask thy forgiyeneaa, 
and to resign the hope so long and ardently cherished, 
of one day making thee my own !" 

The sorrow and self-reproach that Alice felt could 
not prevent her heart bounding with joy at this decla- 
ration. 

^^Tes, thou idiom I thought this day to call my 
bride, I come hither to renounce that precious claim, 
and oh, Alice, not only that, but to sink myself forever 
in thy esteem ; to be to thee worse than a stranger, for 
thou wilt henceforth remember me only to scorn me 
and to despise. I eihalL be below thy pity, who so 
lately thought to find more than earthly happiness in 
thy love !" 

*' Forbear, I beseech you, Mr. Mildman. It is I 
who have crossed your path fer evil. Woe is me, that 
the devices of a silly girl should work such misery I^ 

" Do not weep, Alice, nor reproach thysel£ Thou 
hast been but the innocent butterfly that sported 
through thy summer hour in the sunshine, and I was 
the treacherous and cruel enemy that entangled thee 
in its snare. Thou knowest not the means I used to 
attain my object, but thou shalt know, thou and thy 
trusting &ther too, and he also who with thee I have 
so deeply injured — je shall all hear my story. It is a 
bitter atonement I must make for the sins into whidi 
my evil pMsions led me. I will acknowledge all ; and 
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Ti'hen my tale is told I -will go henoe to labor in a new 
and arddons field, and striye to make the toils and selt 
denial of the futore atone for the fidsehood of the 
past. 

*^ Alice, I would not have disturbed thee to-day, but 
I knew that what I had to tell thee would give thee 
joy. Tes, though it wrings my heart so terribly, I 
know it thrills thine with grateful happiness! Fear 
not I shall ever darken thy pathway more, and I thank 
God, dear girl, that £Qs hand intervened to-day to 
prevent our unhaUowed union ! I thank EQm that He* 
interposed to save thee firom such misery, and me from 
so great a sin. And now it is my chief wish to secure 
thy happiness, and if I can so &r atone for my &ults 
as to succeed therein, it shall be the dearest solace of 
my remaining days. To-morrow thou shalt hear my 
story. We shall meet then, when I will bid thee Are- 
well forever I»* 

^^ I, too, have some errors to confess. I am sorely to 
blame, but I thought to atone for it all by a life of de^ 
votion, if not of affection." 

*^ I knew thou wouldst make such a sacrifice, and I 
selfishly thought to exact it of thee. But I must not 
say too much now lest I weary thee. Tet Alice, do 
not reproach thyself for aught thou mayst deem inju- 
rious to me. What do I not owe to thee I Thou 
taughtst me the path of duty in which God's servant 
should walk. I was vain and puffed up with selfish 
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pride. Manl praiMt rang in my ean, and I loTed the 
Toioe <^ adulation* l^iroi^h mj love to thee I hare 
^ learned hnmility. Yea, I hare repented in tears and 
mourning. Oh, Alice, thoa hast been my Guardian 
Angel, and most I lose thee fbrerer f^ 

Alioe answered not except by teara and aobs; bat 
her tears were such aa reUeve the o'earbnrdoned heart, 
and while she w^t, prayers of joy and gratitode 
mingled with her sorrow. 

^^ When I part from thee, I part from all that makes 
the Bonshine of this life to me. I go to labor through 
the long night of sorrow and repentance, and to fix 
my only hope of ha{^)ineas upon the bright eternal 
mcHmiog. Y^t it would glad my solitude to think that 
sometimes in thy joy thou casfst a thought of pity and 
fcrgiyeness on one who deserres only scchu and de- 
testation. Oh, Alice, think not always of me thus; 
but let it sofken thy condemnation to know how deep 
my love has been to thee, and how the hope of win- 
ning the gift of thy aflbeti<m had almost lost me 
heayen I" 

When Alice looked up, he was gone; and the now 
humbled giri sank upon her knees and poured out the 
first heart-felt prayer she had for a long time be«i aUe 
to utter. SubmissiTe as a little child she acknowl- 
edged her errors, and sought that peace and pardon 
which none eyer seek in Tain. ^^ Ah," she thought — 
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<<I see now why I had not a Uesang on my prayers 
before. It was because I persisted in wrong. It was 
becaose I was obstinately bent apon a coarse which I 
knew had not heaven's approval I'* 



CHAPTER Xiy. 

Ok the following morning a little company had 
sembled in Mr. Harding's study. Alice, pale from tiie 
excitement of the previous day, but with the old light 
rekindled in her eyes, that had for a long time been 
hidden, nestled close to her &ther's side, and he, look- 
ing as if some long mismng treasure were restored to 
him. Edith's diair stood dose by that of her friend, 
and they exchanged frequent glances of affectionate 
kindness and sympathy. Mr. Harding had already 
heard the history of their acquaintance from his daugh- 
ter's lips, and formed a secret resolve that, come what 
would, so long as he had power to protect her, the 
Quaker's daughter should never want a friend. 

In a littb while, he who was to have been the bride- 
groom of yesterday made his appearance, and all were 
startled by the change a few hours had made in hinu 
But he came not alone. Alice did not dare to raise 
her eyes, for she knew that his companion was Edward 
Stanley. Her &ther recdved him with a quiet dignity 
of manner, though there was some embarrassment on 
the part of each. He did not attempt to speak to 
Alice, but took his seat in another part of the room. 
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Mr. MiMman glanced, around, and then remarked 
with an effort, ^ There is another person who dionld 
be present: it is Usbet." Mr. Harding and Alice 
both looked up astonished, and he added, ^^ it is no 
more than justice.'' 

^Naj,'' answered Mr. Harding, ^'methinks that is 
mmecessary. She is an unfit recipient of such matters." 

^^She has looked more deeply into the secrets of 
some present than thou knowest o^ my fiiend ; for I 
will call thee so, once more. I beg that she may be 
summoned." 

Lisbet, who had either been dck or feigning sickness 
since the previous morning, was, with some difficulty, 
prevailed upon to make her appearance. At length 
she stole into the room, with her apron to her eyes, 
and dropped into the seat nearest the door. 

'* You all know," began Mr. Mildman, with a pain- 
ful effort, '^that within a few months a change has 
come over this then happy fiumly. In me you behold 
the cause of this change, and it now becomes my duty 
to endeavor to repair the injury. 

*' Since that fiur girl sprung from the diild into the 
nudden, I have marked her as my own. I set her 
apart firom others, and said, * this flower shall be mine, 
no other hand shall cull the lovely blossom.' Tet 
think not it was affection that first prompted me to the 
conducdon, for avarice and ambition were the motives 
by which I was actuated. Accordingly, I made my* 
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mU % wpj apoft k«r ^rwy motemmtj I mudied W 
wHk a jMlmid efo^ and many a gay and yontliM riral 
was banfahed her presMoe tltfoiigh mj infliMMa. B«t 
the time came irhen her heart was wm by a noUe- 
minded youth, well worthy her pore aflbetioii. I saw 
it, and resolved to thwart <faeir matinl Icrre. To mi 
me in tUe, I placed a i^ about her, a&d thtm wimtght 
my leeret porpoee, Oodlbrglre me fivkadfaig astray 
an ignorant thoagh aealooB bo«1, who came to me fbr 
cooaaeL Throi^h my meana, Alice was peranaded to 
conceal from her fiuher the state of her affections, and 
to reost tte h(morabIe entreaties of him who loTed her, 
to reved th^ attachment to hef natard protector. 
Meanwhile I aongfat to ttin the ftther^a mkd against 
tiie youth, and Anally saeceeded. EBs once warn and 
hearty welcome was tamed itado a forhidSng frown. 
Dovbt and distmat were sown between them, and at 
length ikSm youth, toward whom I was profesaing the 
wamest ftiendah^, was driy^ by my acta to iemre 
tUa ne^borhood; aoid no sooner was he gone, thmi X 
began to devise a plan by which I m%bt entangle the 
maiden in my t<^ and at last claim her as my own. 

^ At this tfane an oppottanity oflbred, ftrorable te 
my purpose. An accident, wtth which yon are already 
acqnamted, brot^t Alice into oontact with a mem^ 
ber of the much persecuted sect ci^Ied Quakers, 'imd 
awt^e hi her kmd and grateAd heart a fir ^^ intereai 
inthem.>» 



J 
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^Lei IB6 saj a word, now,'' fait^nnipt^ AKm, ** fyt 
here I am most deeply onlpaUe. I thongfal jto use the 
inflaenoe I knew I poflseesed on 70a to eCeet my own 
pnrpoflee. And had I tiien yielded to Edith's ooan- 
flela an tins anhappiness might hare been avoided* 
Bnt I was wiOfblly bUnd, and it was only just I shoidd 
sofllBr the penalty, thongh I wonld none other were in* 
Tolyed inthe misery my oondnot has caosed,'' 

^Hnsh, Alice— thy conduct cUldl Thon fitOe 
know«[rt^ what a small diare thon had'st therdn, how 
then wast hedged in by me, and how thy aotions were 
controlled by the secret inflaences I employed." 

^ Oh, my sweet mistress," now cried lisbet, eoadng 
forward, and throwing herself at Alice's ftet^ **yoa 
will never fbr^ve me, I know, for playing the spy 
upon yon as I have done!" 

^nion, Lisbet I" cried Alioe and her flktber, in the 
same breath of astodshment. 

<^ Yes, indeed I did, and I dont wonder yon'!re sop- 
priied to hear it, for I'm aware that nobody wonld a 
snq>ected me of sich like c<mdnct toward my beneiho- 
tions t Indeed, afid indeed, dear master and mistress, 
I haint had a night of qmet rest, bnt has be^ 
tronbtod with night-mare and awftd dreams, ever since 
I carried that letter to the wrong hidiyidnal that was 
give me to take to Mr. Stanley I" 

^ What does she meant What kttlef,gitlf flpeak 
ttie ^nih, « on siy BAh-^ bat Mr. Barfinf eheeked 
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his wrath which had be^i ri^g for some time, and set 
his teeth hard as Lisbet went oii« 

^^Oh, sir, it was one Miss Alice give me the night 
before she was took so sadden, and nobody but Mr. 
Milflmftii and me knew what ailed her. But, mercj 
alire, what am I a saymg, dear, dear," (fa &ct Lisbet 
began to fear that should she remain silent and leave 
the minister to tell all the stcnrj, she should gain no 
credit for her part of the confesdon, but on the con- 
trary might not only lose her excellent place, but also 
the repntation she so highly valued, of exen^daiy 
piiety.) 

^ Alice, with thy consent I win explain her meaning. 
It was a note which Alice wrote to Edward in her ex- 
cess of sorrow at his expected d^arture. It was in- 
tended to recall him, and she further purposed, even at 
that late day, to try to remedy her &ult by confesdug 
every thing to her &ther. This, however, did not suit 
with my oppomng plans ; and as to the giri, she had 
my orders to intercept all such communications. Re- 
strain thine anger, young man, thou spendest on it 
one whose actions have injured himself fiur more than 
thee!" 

^' Alice," said Mr. Harding, in a t<Hie indicating the 
deepest sorrow, ^^ wherefore was all this hidden from 
thy &ther i Have I been so harsh and stem a paroit 
to thee that my severity merited this usage ?*' 

She threw berself weq^ing upon her fiither's nedk. 
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^Do not blame her, that too was my work. 
Through this ^rl^ I filled her mind with doubts and 
suspicions even of thee, for I feared that her candor 
would defeat my deep derigns. But let me be brie^ 
for this scene grows too painful for my endurance, and 
the worst is yet untold." 

" Nay, thou hast told enough," cried Alice. ** Oh, 
&ther, surely he has made amends; bid him say no 
more 1" 

^^ Thy kindness shall not spare me I When all these 
obstacles were removed from my path, I obtained this 
&ir girl's consent to our betrothaL I knew she could 
not loTe me, but let me do myself the justice to say 
that the passions which first moved me had ^ven 
place to the deeper one of devoted affection. I knew 
she loved another, and witnessed her efforts to banish 
his image from her heart, and I also knew she strug- 
gled viunly. It was interwoven with the very chords of 
Hfe, and I pondered long for a plan by which to sunder 
them. At last a cruel device took possession of my 
mind ; I told her Edward was no more I" 

Mr. Mildman paused, and a shudder ran over his 
audience. ^Yes, I told her he was dead! How it 
has wrought upon the poor girl^s mind, you have seen 
in the change which has come over her. I saw it, and 
alarmed at the fearful effect, I hastened our intended 
marriage, hoping that wedded devotion would atone 
fi>r an the past, and trusting in the power of such deep 
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lave as I felt toward her to onoe more make bright the 
pathway I had shaded. But it pleased Grod to defeat 
my purposes, and from my very soul I thank him ! 

^^The maiden, already well-nigh driven to distrac- 
tion, saw thee, Edward, among the cro'^d assembled 
to witness oar bridal, and believing thee dead already, 
her bewildered senses quite deserted her, and she mis- 
took thy living and breathing form for a messenger 
fit)m the grave. 

^^ The rest is known to you. For me, I have little 
more to do here, and soon I go where no eye that has 
ever looked upon me shall behold me again. 

*^ Lisbet, come hither. My poor girl, I fear the in- 
jury I have done thee is beyond repair. Hiou camest 
to me for ghostly counsel, and hast learned other les- 
sons of a dark, and perhaps a fittal character !" 

** Oh, sir," sobbed Lisbet, " don't talk so, don't, for 
the love of Heaven ! If it had nt been for you, sir, I 
should a been the worst and most unmanageables girl 
in all Boston, instead of being considered a tolerable 
mncere Christian — ^leastways as much so as this fallen « 
nature is capable o^ under some circumstances. But 
I've been wicked, and was too easy led away to deceive 
my own dear lady, though, as you know, sir, it was 
hoping to be the means, through affliction, of fetching 
her into the fold. Indeed I've learnt a lesson^ and if 
earthly natures is so gracious as to forgive me — which 
they '11 surely do, foUowin' the example set by them m 
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10 above the best of us — why, I'll never hold — my 
head — so— eo high above — my neigh — ^neighbor^^ 
again, sir, in — in — dee — deed — s — air I" 

^Thou hast yet much to learn of trae hnmility, 
Lbbet, and Gk>d grant that this prove a lesson and not 
a snare to thee ! I have said all that concerns thee to 
hear.'* 

But lasbet did not go, and Mr. Harding casting an 
angry glance toward her, added, ^^dost thon hear, 
wench?'' upon which her sobs redoubled, and with an 
anxious look at Alice, she remarked, ^^ that her mis- 
tress looked so bad that she thought she might want 
her to stay and assist her." To which observation she 
recdved no reply, and slowly turning to leave the 
room, she again remarked, with some asperity in her 
tone, that she ^^ hoped her bene&ctions would remem- 
ber that what she had d<me was out of pure Christian 
zeal for her mistress, and according to the advice of 
her superiors." 

The minister continued, now addresang himself to 
the Quaker's daughter, ^'Maiden, thou hast this day 
heard a tale calculated to shock a mind less grieved by 
utterance of fiilsehood than thine own. There are 
some of thy people who deem they owe me a debt of 
gratitude for my efforts in their behal£ It is due to 
them to say that although at first my motives were not 
pure, yet since I have witnessed the purity of their 
private life and the Christian patience with which they 
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sobmit to outrage and isjnstiee, fearing nangiit in't&e- 
performance of wbn^ they regard their duty, and mab 
ing truth their guide— ^wfaat was once bitter enmitj in 
my mind against them, is changed into sincere pity 
and respect. Their errors I do deeply deplore, and- 
while I would guard others against £sJfing into the 
same, I would point them to many characteristics 
worthy their imitation. It is enough to say of thee, 
that I have striyen to separate thy fiiir friend frt>m thy 
influence, because I felt that it was such as must de- 
feat my own designs. In thy fieither^ lot and thine 
own, I shall ever feel a deep interest. Thou hast 
friends in this household, and I can desire for thee no 
more efficient protection. 

**But there is one more act of justice I would see 
done,^ and he turned toward Alice, whose fiw5e was 
still hidden in her &ther'8 bosom, and then to Edward, 
to whom Mr. Harding now extended his hand. 

"Spare yourself ftirther interference, sir, I will npak 
for myself here !'* said the young man, in a scornful 
tone, as he adyanced and dasped once more the hand 
of his &ther's friend. 

" It is enough,'' said Mr. Mildman, as if he would be 
spared the scene ftirther, " my labors here are ended. 
I go to reclaim the souls that lie in the darkness of 
ignorance and midnight superstition. Into the wig- 
wam of the Indian will I bear the fruits of knowledge 
gained in the bitterness of self-humiliation ; and God 
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.p#mit t^ my sms may be atoned lor by zealotw and 
jgDceadng labors for the good of my brethren! I 
woaM leave these scenes in peace with all men, and for 
.the iiQory I have done them ask their kind forgiveness, 
thoa£^ knowing that it is &r more than I merit. Let 
my humiliation this day bespeak my penitence, and he 
who was never God's servant so truly as now, dares to 
pray that upon each one of you may rest his blessing." 

^ Forgive him, &ther,'' whispered Alice, in a tone of 
entreaty, and Mr. El[arding answered, 

^^God has been good to me, and in token of grati- 
tude to him I can, I do. But had thy treacherous de- 
signs succeeded, methinks thou had forfeited all for- 
giveness, eitiier of earth or heaven. But I tread not 
on a &llen enemy. Go thy ways in peace, and may He 
permit thee to find the consolation thou art seeking !" 

It is always easy to pardon an unsuccessful rival, and 
Edward bestowed upon the minister such forgiveness 
as in his newly dawning happmess he could well afford 
to one who had his hearty contempt. Mr. Mildman 
felt that this was so, and turned from him with a sigh 
of pain. 

" It is what I merit. Alice, I have a trust to com- 
mit to thee. The wrong that I have done that ignor- 
ant girl weighs upon me heavily, and I must leave it to 
thee to restore her faith in all that is pure and holy. 
Watch over her as one whose soul is in danger, and, 
for the sake of my peace, strive to reclaim her." 
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Alice did not speak, but to the great annojanee of 
Edward, who looked as if he thought the toudi poflo- 
tion, extended her hand to the minister. He took it 
in both his own, and, abnost overpowered hj his emo- 
tions, he murmured — ^*^ Farewell ! ftreweU to thee, and 
to the brightness of this life forever !'' 

He was gone, and they never saw him again. But 
yea^ after they heard of a white-haired holy man who 
dwelt amid the prairies, and pointed many a fi>re8t 
child the way that leads to heaven. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

Emxb made her escape so quietly that no one knew 
the moment of her disappearanee, and she returned 
to her own sad home without one selfish thought to 
doud the joy she felt in the happiness ol her own dear 
Alice. Scarcely had she reached her &ther's bed-dde 
when Mr. Harding was beride her. 

*^I come,'' he said, ^^to perform a willing duty, 
friend, we have met before — dost thou remember t" 

*^I remember thee as one who interceded in behalf 
of myself and my child in an hour of danger and sore 
trial, and I thank thee I'' 

^^Thou art too generous. Think not I am here to 
remind thee of a debt so trifling; but to ask thy for- 
giveness for an act which I now blush to acknowl- 
edge." 

^ I am ignorant of what thou speakest, and recall no 
act of thine which calls for my forgiveness." 

^^ Surely thou canst not have forgotten that we had 
met before that time thou spoke of" 

^^ Friend, my memory is indeed at fitult here, and I 
must ask thee to excuse it in one whose mind has been 
engrossed by cares and anxieties." 
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^* Well, wen, I could never haye believed it! and 
am the more deeply ashaaied becaoae thy generoflity 
has buried it in oblivion. It was I who, one day &ar 
countering' thee in thy quiet walks, assailed thee witli 
a rudeness for which I desire to make amends.** 

^^ Say no more^ Enough that it was forgotten* By 
this thou mayst be sure I cherished no malice.'* 

" It is a proof of the nobleness of thy mind 1 Would 
I had \hat within me which would enable me so freely 
to for^y e injuries. Friend, thou art ill and feeble, how 
feres it with thee ? Msdden, with thy consent, I will 
speak with thy &ther alone. Thou need'st not fear 
now to trust him with me thus." 

John Morrison watched her retreating form until she 
disappeared through the doorway, when he heaved a 
deep fflgh. ^' The time that remains to me is short, 
and but for that one anxious thought I should go on 
my way hence rejoicing I*' 

" Old man! let not this disturb thy departing mo- 
ments. I owe thy daughter a debt which I can never 
repay — it is not only the life, but the happiness of my 
own and only child. Thou knew'st it not ? Nor did I, 
believe me, until to-day, or I should have shown my 
sense of the obligation sooner. Yes, my Alice declares 
that but for her she would long ago have ceased to 
struggle with what she imagined was her &te. Brother, 
our children are most dear to each other. Alice loves 
Edith with a sister's love, and shail share with her a 
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Cither's protection. Her urel&re and happinege dudl 
be dear to us as our own ; for we have marked her 
modest worth and noble Tirtoes, and there are few who 
woald not do well to emulate them !" 

^^ What diall I render nnto the Lord for all hk mer- 
cies imto me ! I have beliered that this day would 
oome al last, that friends wonld arise to her in her hoijir 
of need. My friend, thoa hast the blessing of a dying 
man. Thou haat remoyed from death its only stiag; 
thou hast robbed the grave of its victory I" 

^' No, no, it is not L It is the reward of thy own 
and her deserts. The hand of God is here !'' 

^' I feel tJiat it is the hand of a good and merciful 
fitther! ^Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace I* '* 

Mr. Harding was moved to tears at witnessing his 
deep emotion, and kindly pressed his hand in token of 
sympathy. 

^^I am myself a &ther, and ^God do so with me and 
more' if I be not one to thy child !'* 

The dying man then confided his affidrs to hia new 
friend, and although his own care and foresight had ar- 
ranged them so as to cause his daughter as littie annoy- 
ance as possible, it was a great relief that he could 
place them in the hands of Mr. Harding, and thus save 
her the otherwise necessary pain of giving them her at- 
tention. In the course of their conversation the 

Quaker informed him that he had already written to 

12* 
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Edith's aunty thdr only remaining relative to whom 
she could look for protection, informing her of his widi 
to place Edith under her care; and that as soon as was 
practicable, after his decease, he proposed her retnm to 
Ikigland, accompanied by Maretah who had declared 
her intention never to desert her, and for whom he had 
made ample provision in the settlement of his affidrs ; 
adding that, for the brief time that would probably in- 
tervene between his death and their departure, Mr. 
Harding's protection would not only be most grate- 
fully received, but that without it their purpose might 
be altogether defeated. He also said that it would 
grieve him to think that any kindness of Mr. Harding's 
toward his child would involve him in difficulty or sub- 
ject him to suspicion; but that reasons existed which 
tended to remove that apprehension from his mind, 
and that these reasons Edith would herself probably, 
reveal to him. 

<< Believe me, my brother, these matters shall receive 
my fidthful attention; and should it result, as possibly 
it may, in thy daughter remaining among us, she shall 
be, as it were, a sacred trust committed to my keeping." 

^^ I should do my feelings wrong did I attempt to ex- 
press my sense of thy kindness. I have conversed 
with Edith on that subject, and she thinks with me. 
Nevertheless, we are short-sighted mortals, and I leave 
it with thee to say to her that I desire her to do as 
maybe most fitting her own wishes.*' 
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^ And do not think me obtrnaiye if I touch upon 
another subject which interests me because it concerns 
thy spiritual wel&re.'* 

^ Speak thy mind, Mend. Methinks I partly divine 
thy meaning." ^ 

*^ I am aware that thy sect rejects what we regard 
as the command of our Master to keep 1^ death in 
remembrance by the performance of an act which most 
Christians regard as their duty.** 

"Thou re&rest to the Supper of our Lord. Far 
be it from me to assume a merit which none can 

« 

daim; but friend, I require not to receive from the 
hand of man what comes to the soul direct from that 
of the Great High Priest Himself Let me ask thee 
if in thus striving to comply literally with what ye 
regard as his command, thou believest there is any 
spiritual profit to be derived from the external em- 
blem?'» 

''Not fr<nn the external emblem, but from the 'act 
of obedience. In childlike fidth we should perform 
his command, and that according to the manner of 
bis instruction. If we presume to set that aside, what 
warrant have we that we shall receive the spirit — 
how know we that he will vouchsafe it in any other 
way than that through which he instructs us we may 
obtain it?" 

•*Tniou believest then that the outward and the 
spiritual manifestations are inseparable." 
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^ Not so, eke we should require the constant ptes- 
ence of the external form, because Grod should be 
always within our hearts, and not only when we per- 
fonn the outward act of obedience." 

<<And if he thus manifests himself, what need is 
there of an occadonal or periodical observance of a 
form which may exist as void, conveying no nurture 
to the soul, while we know and daily experience the 
necessity of a constant renewal of our strength by 
coming directly to the living fountain and partaking 
of its reviving waters?" 

^^ Simply as I said before, because we have no guar- 
anty if we reject the means he o&rs us of reaching 
his presence to-day, that to-morrow, when those means 
are no longer at hand, if we come in our dn and weak- 
ness to ask his merely, he will receive us." 

^' But the Scripture is full of such promises as show 
us that in truly humbling ourselves before Him and 
asking his gracious presence by which alone we have 
spiritual life, we shall obtain what we need. Tliine 
own doctrine teaches thee that thou must, by repent- 
ance, come to Him, ere thou art deemed fit to ap> 
proach the symbol. We have not so understood 
Christ as to believe that we can reach him only 
through a perishing medium. There is too much 
danger that an idol be made of the outward sign, 
and that in merely partaking thereof men deem they 
have complied with God's whole command. It is 
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therefi)re better to turn away from it entirely and 
place our whole trust on that within, which is Christ 
bom in our hearts.^ 

''What do I hear? I thoqght thou hadst been 
one of that sect which men call Quakers P' 

'' And so indeed I am." 

'/Is it possible that they entertain such doctrines? 
Po they indeed believe on Him who died that we 
might live ?" 

" Yeri^ they do. But it is too often the case that 
man refuses that justice to his fellow, which, if Chris- 
tian love did move him, he would joyfiilly accord. On 
the other hand it is his nature to resist oppression. 
There is often much contention among brethren in 
consequence of refusing to call things by a common 
name. ' One is of Paul,' ' another of ApoUos,' when 
all should say ' I am of Christ.'" 

" If thii be so, Qod forgive the blindness of those 
who have sinned against Him in persecuting their 
Christian brethren. Methinks though, thy people 
have been to blame in setting above these spiritual 
things matters of trifling moment, such as wearing 
the hat, and refiudng to yield respect to your supe- 
riors, and many other peculiarities of manner ye per- 
sist in." 

^ Ah I" said the Quaker, with a smile — " thou hast 
oome to it at last. When ye can no longer condemn 
our &ith ye fidl back upon such points as these, and 
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it is for wearing the hat and for offending thoee in 
authority by addressing them as equals that we are 
driven to banishment, and even to the gallows I But 
I mean not to speak unkindly; do not so condder it, 
my brother." 

" No, no ; but what have I been thinking of to tarry 
with thee thus, wearying thee beyond thy strength I 
Believe me, however, what I have this day heard from 
thy lips has not &llen upon unyielding soiL With 
Qod's blessmg on my efforts I will make it my tadc 
to labor for the good of thy people, and there are not 
wantmg men of strength who will arise in their be- 
half for many are discontented and outraged by re- 
cent acts of wrong and severity. Ah, maiden, thou 
art come to chide me! But fi>r the interest with 
which thy &ther's conversation has inspired me, I 
should have gone long ago. However, I go now, 
but, with 'God's permission (not regarding man's as 
necessary) will ere long visit you again.'' 



CHAPTER IXVIL 

AmEB the interview with Mr. Harding, Edith noticed 
that her ftther's mind appeared to be more tranquil, 
though with a breaking heart she also saw that he 
was rapidly declining. The kind physidan continued 
his frequent vists, and although his manner was some- 
what more constrained than formerly, she read in it 
only the sad confirmation of her fears. Sometimes 
she caught his eye fixed upon her with an expression 
of mental pain which she attributed to sympathy, and 
was deeply grateful for the kindness from which his 
feelings sprung. 

One evening, after a day of intense suffering, he 
came in to make his usual visit. His anxious look on 
ascertaining his patient's condition, did not escape the 
daughter's watchful eye, and when, after a whispered 
word with him, Louis informed her that he should re- 
turn and remain with her &ther during a portion of 
the night, she understood his meaning but too weEL 

As soon as he had gone to make some preparatory 
arrangements, the sick man called his daughter to his 
bedside. 



n 
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^^Mj daughter, ask our Hearenly Parent to 
strengthen thee for this night. The hour has come 
when I am called to leave thee, but hearken to my 
words, my child, and Qod fpYe me strength to say 
what I desire to say to thee I 

^^ Praised be ISQf name, I leave tbe^ not without pro- 
tection, but feel that thou wilt be more safe under the 
guardianship offered than thou ha^ been under mine 
own. Our kind friend, Gideoii Harding, has psoxa- 
iaed to be a &ther to thee, and I have confided to 
him 9uch matters as would only weary thee to b^ 
of^ and also my views with regard to thy fiiture mave- 
ments. 

**' Edith, ther^ is oi^e thing further I would say to 
thee. It was once a source of grief to me that thy 
spiritual views should differ from mine own* It is so 
no longer. I believe thou hast what is ne^dfiil to 
secure thy everlasting peace, and it is a subject rather 
of rejoicing that I bequeath not this cause of dissension, 
perhaps of persecution, to my child. Though we have 
chosen different paths through whidbL to journey 
thither, I believe that we shall meet at the &ial goaL 
To-morrow, my daughter, think that thy dear mother^ 
spirit and mine own are reunited for eternity, and view 
this life as but a brief day of trial, at the dose of which 
thou too shall rejoice in our society. 

^^ And now bring hither the Holy Book, and read to 
me once more from its pages the promises which are 
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sqfficient for our Bapport even in an hour like this. 
A^, they have belied hb who say that we reject its 
sacred counsels !" 

JSdith listened to her &ther's dying words, and com- 
plied with his request, with a degree of composure as- 
tonishing to herself How kind is the provision of onr 
Heavenly Father which, in moments of our deepest 
trial, renders the mind incapable of comprehending 
their reality I It is only when the occasion has gone 
by, and time, in a measure, accustoms us to our loss, 
that the truth begins to dawn gradually upon the 
mind, and we realize that onr dear ones are departed 
forever. Porever? — ^nol for with this mournful 
thought comes the consoling assurance that we shall 
meet them in a happier home, and continue through; 
eternity the intercourse which time had just begun ! 

When Louis returned, he found the sick man sleep- 
ing, while Edith sat beside him, clasping his hand in 
both her own, and listening for each fitful breath as if 
she feared it would be the last she should hear. He 
stood regarding them in silent emotion. ^* Why may 
I not say to this dying man, Leave thy daughter with 
me. I love her with an affection which shall take the 
place of thine. On my bosom shall her grief be 
soothed, and my arm shall shield her from the ills that 
threaten 1 But no, it can not be. My mother, for thy 
sake I can not. Duty claims the conquest over love, 
and this dying man must pass away without such con- 
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floling aataranoe to calm his last moments upon 
earih!" 

' The sibk man now awoke, and desired to be ndaed a 
little. This being done, he attempted in a &int voioe 
to thank Lonis for his im&iling kindness. Then calling 
upon Maretah he gave her a few words of Christian 
counsel, and commended his daughter to her kindness. 

^^ My &ther," answered the Indian girl, "Maretah>8 
love shall soothe her sister's sorrow, and Maretah's 
hand (placing it upon her dagger) shall be swift to 
avenge her injuries !'' 

^^Not so, my child! Thou must learn to leave ven- 
geance to EGun who alone knoweth how to widd it 
Edith will teach thee these milder principles of Chris- 
tian doctrine.^ 

** Forgive my haste, &iher ! The Indian's Mood yet 
runs wildly through my heart Maretah &tgot die 
was no longer the daughter of the forest But she 
will be her weak sister's mother and her &ther. She 
will wipe away her tears, and when danger threatens, 
it shall reach her only through Maretah's bosom!'' 

He spoke no word to Edith, but casting upon her a 
look full eloquent, he opened his arms, and she flung 
herself weeping upon his bosom. 

^^ Heavenly Parent behold her ! Let thine arm sus- 
tain, thy care defend her, and thy kindness bless !" 
His breath came &ster, a slight shadow passed over 
his frame. There was a silence of some moments, 
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when Louis approaohed quietly and saw the spirit had 
departed. He stole noiselessly away, and left the 
daughter to her sorrow. 

The gray dawn crept painfully through the lattice 
of the silent chamber, making the heart edck and &int 
with its unwelcome revealings, and Edith turned from ^ 
its unsympathizing brightness with the feeling that 
life had now indeed but little left for her to ding to. 
There were in her conduct no loud nor violent demon- 
strations of sorrow, but the silent tokens of a deeper 
agony; and thrice welcome on that solemn morning 
had been the messenger of death to her — ^the sorrow- 
ing orphan. Gladly would she have laid her young 
head to rest forever in her &ther*s grave, and joyftilly 
have bidden &reweU to a world wherein she had ex- 
perienced as yet, little else than sorrow. 

It was forbidden that ^ Quakers and other hereticks" 
should be interred in consecrated ground, but there 
was a little secluded spot which was privately used as 
a burial-place for those who died in the &ith of the 
Church of England, where Louis knev^ he could obtain 
permission for the Quaker's dust to repose. It was 
necessary to consult Edith on these matters, which 
was done as gently as possible, and all needful arrange- 
ments being completed, she was left for this day with 
the Indian girl, to sit for the last time by her &ther's 
bedside. As she took her seat there and clasped his 
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lifidev huA in Iier own, Maretah {daced hfirself at tbe 
foot of the bed and began a chant for the d^arted. 
lliere was something so soft and monmfal in her toiie 
and action, that it conld not jar upon the dfuighter^ 
foelinga, but rather served to soothe and cahn her 



"Whither h«it tiion gOQfl^ <ili, our fiOher? 
Whj art iboa so sQeiit and so sad? 
Wnt thoa not awaken with the morning; 
When the sonbeam oaDa the htmter to the hfllsl 
He has gone to the hai^j hnnHng^groonda— 
Keyer shall we welcome him i^gain 1 
Grieved and weaiy was he with his bnrden.— 
In the land of lest he li^ it downl 
There is one who hastes to give him wekxxne^ 
There is one who takes him by the hand. 
Tis ibt i9i& who has waited tot his ooming; 
Who has listened ftr his £)0t8tepB long I 
She waited on the brow of the monntain. 
Her white hand bedroned him to come, 
And together tiirongfa the mists of the monung; 
On the wings of the breeses thej are flown 1" 

The first sunbeams of the early monm^ foil npon a 
solemn group assembled aromid a new-iaade grave. 
Mr. Harding's arm supported the drooping form of 
the sorrowing daughter, while Maretah knelt at her 
side and bathed the hand she held with sympathiring 
tears. Louis stood by the side of the grave, and in a 
tremulous voice read, at Edith's request, the burial 
service of the Ghurfh of England. When the coffin 
was lowered into the grave, and *^ ashes to ashes, dust 
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to dost,'' was said, Edith left the friendly ann that sus- 
tained her and threw herself upon her knees beside the 
open grave. She cast one long, lingering look i^n 
the coffin, and then, raising her glance to heaven, she 
Hfted her clasped hands upward, and seemed to 
breathe a silent prayer, after which she suffered her- 
self to be led away. And once more in her now 
desolate home, so deep was the aspect of grief she 
wore, that each one who q>proached her felt that 
words of comfort were but an idle and discordant 
sonnd. Nothing could exceed the tender delicacy of 
Maretah, who, by many an unobtrusive act of kind- 
ness, showed her a^qpreciation of her sister's sorrow; 
thus soothing her grief with the sympathy of her 
imtutored feelings; for Edith was not one to re- 
main insensible to such affection, and in the midst of 
her distress, she did not forget to thank her heavenly 
Father for bestowing upon her in her need so true and 
kind a friend as this, the daughter of the forest 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

** Edix?9 thou must share our home. Come to ns, 
and as my &ther has already told thee, so long as thou 
wilt remain with ns, thou shalt be as our own." 

*^ Not yet, not yet, dear Alice I Oh, I can not so 
soon leave this spot where his spirit seems to liqger l** 

^'It is no longer safe, dearest; and our love shall 
strive to comfort thee I'^ Alice urged gently. 

^'There is naught on earth I fear now. Yet I will 
come, for it was his wish. Only let me stayin this now 
sacred place a little longer, for as soon as may be I 
must leave these scenes forever I''. 

^^ What dost thou mean ? Leave these scenes ? Oh, 
Edith^ whither wilt thou go ?>' 

^^To England," she answered, with an effort. *^To 
{hat &r off land, no longer dear to me I" 

"Then why wilt thou go, when we who so dearly 
love thee desire thee to remain with us, and thou 
thyself oh, Edith, surely thou dost not wish to leave 
usl" 

" No, Alice ; all that is dearest to me is here. But 
this life has ever been to me a scene of duty and self- 
sacrifice. I can not do as I would." 
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^ And why not? what should call fliee there except 
it were thy own free will to go f^' 

^^Duty; duty to the siBter of my mother who cleans 
from me a daughter's love — to yon, my friends here, 
who risk so much in my behalf— and lastly, I owe it to 
myself to go I** 

<* Edith, if I oonld find it in my heart to be angry 
with thee, I should be so now. *Duty, dutyP is 
there naught on earth but that, that thou must be 
forever harping upon *duty' and sacrificing thyself 
to others instead of sometimes consulting thine own 
pleasure ?** 

" Thou forgettest, Alice, that the one is so closely 
alli^ with the other, that I can not separate the two 
without destruction to the latter. Where should I 
find pleasure were I to forget my duty in the pursuit 
of it?'' 

*^And on the other hand, can not pleasure exist 
and be enjoyed innocentiy without some grim phan- 
tom standing by its side to affiight one withal? I 
would not have thee other than thou art, and yet I 
widi thy conscience were a trifle less tender." 

^* No, no ; thou dost not, Alice. But thou canst 
not know all the reasons that influence. me in this 
dedaon — and 1 can not tell them to thee. But those 
I have mentioned are sufficient, and beside that, thou 
dost forget, Alice, that I am under sentence of ban- 
ishment." 
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^BaniBhmentl sentenoe ofbaDiahment!" 

^ It is true, dear girl, and so thou see^st I baye no 
choice but to go. Indeed, I had almost forgotten it 
too, so much has my mind been filled with other 
thoughts." 

**Bat Edith, sorely that sentence does not weigh 
against thee, and my fiither's voice has soffident in- 
fluence to procure thee some &yor. Nay, the €k)Y- 
emor has often called me his little pet, and I will go 
myself and importune him so that he will be glad to 
dismiss me with my petition granted. Fear not but 
we shall remove this obstacle, and when we have ac- 
complished that we will set about overthrowing the 
others !" 

*^ Dear Alice, I must ask thee as a &vor that thou 
wilt do nothing of this kind, for believe me it would 
be useless." 

^* Then thou wilt go after all, and I just &nded I 
had found a sister! Edith, thou didst fbretell the 
dawn of my happiness— do not forget that thine own 
was to be united with it. Alas, I can not rejoice in my 
newly-found joy if thou dost not share it with me !" 

" Alice, dearest, I am indeed happy in thy return- 
ing delight. Think not that even grief can drown 
the spark of sympathy." 

"Can I never make thee think of thyself? Wilt 
thou not see — dost thou not understand that there 
are reasons why thou shouldst not, at least, hasten 
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thy departure? Be not rash! others' happiness as 
well as thine own may depend upon thy decision." 

^^ I scorn the affectation of misunderstanding thee, 
Alice, but the reasons thou dost urge are the very 
ones which hasten my departure, though I had 
thought not to mention them. At a time like . this 
J would not permit such thoughts to have place 
within my mind, did I not &el it incumbent upon 
me, for others' peace. And Alice, thou canst urge 
me no longer when I tell thee that in going hence 
I avoid a danger which I must encounter in remain- 
ing." 

Alice said no more upon the subject, but in her 
secret heart she cherished the belief that something 
would yet interpose to prevent the accomplishment 
of Edith's purpose, and formed a resolution to defeat 
it, if such a thing were possible. So, after obtaining 
her promise to come to them ere long, she left her, 
happy in the brightsiess that now enveloped her own 
future, and, in tiie fullness of her joy, investing that 
of her friend with the glow of its reflected beauty. 

13 



CHAFTEB IIIL 

**What mikes you look so sorty, teothar? Are 
youill?** 

*^ No, Angdine ; but I hare seen thai wbi^ goBvm 
me," 

** Mflr I know what it is?** 

^Yes, my little cnster. Ton know thai Edilih's 
ftther has been a kmg time iO.*^ 

** Oh, I hope it is not any thing sad thai ooDoaraa 
her I" 

**Bat it is, for she is an orphan." 

^^ Oh, Lonis! is her &ther reaUy dead?" asked tlM 
tender-hearted child, now weeping. 

**He is, my dear; he died some days ago." 

^^PoorEditht who will take care of her F" 

^^Her heavenly Father! for I know of no earthly 
protector she has now," and Lonis arose and paced 
the room, deeply moyed. 

** Mamma I" 

"What, my love?" 

" Did you know that Edith had lost her &ther ?" 

** Tes, my dear, and I am very sorry for her." 
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*^Aad faroiher says she has no ons to take eare 

^ It k Terj tmfortimate. But I think riie UAd me 
she had relatiosis in Eng^cL I would advise her 
to go thither!'' 

*^ I Jiope she won^ do that, for if she does, we shall 
nerer see her i^ain 1** 

^Ko Terj great misfortune!'' thought Mrs. Her- 
nio% though she said nothing. 

*' Oh, mamma, if she oould only come here, how 
lu^py it would make me !" 

^^ That is impossible, AngeUne.'' * 

^And can not I ever go to see her, and tdl her 
how sorry I Am for her?" 

**It would be very imprc^r to permit you to do so.** 

^But, dear mamma, what is to become of herf' 

^ My dear, you seem in some sort to hold me respomh 
ible for her welfiure. It is not in my power to become 
80< I must consider first the safety of my own ftmily." 

^But I thought Mr. Mildman told us that every 
body was sorry for Edith's misfortunes, because every 
one respected her, and that even the Governor himself 
could not help admiring her ; and I am sure Qod is too 
good to allow any one to suffer for being kind to such 
a person !" 

<< Angeline, you speak of matters you do not under- 
stand. It is scfurcely becoming in a little girl to ex- 
pren soch deeided opinions." 
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The diild looked at her mother in sarprise ; for once 
she did not comprehend her. The tears filled her eyes 
as she answered, ** I am very sorry if I said any thing 
wrong ;'' and then she stole away to relieve her 
wounded feelings, and to grieve in secret over the sor- 
rows she was not permitted to soothe. 

In &ct, Mrs. Hermon was in the predicament of one 
who commences by taking a wrong course, and then 
tries to persuade herself that it is right, and perdsts 
in it accordingly. The prejudice she had acquired 
against Edith was not lessened by the continual fear 
she fell that even should Louis i^frain from declaring 
his affection for her, he might very naturally betray it 
in his conduct ; and setting this danger aside, it irri- 
tated the affectionate mother to notice that his manner 
had become more grave than formerly ; and that when 
he thought himself unobserved, he gave way to an air 
of sadness which was &st becoming habitual 

When Angetine was gone, he took his seat beside 
his mother and said with what composure he could 
command, 

^^Do you not think that after all my sister's Remarks 
were just ?*' 

'' Louis I you certainly can not expect me to receive 
this girl again into the &mily !>' 

^'Let me at least tell you my plan, mother. Before 
Mr. Mildman went away — ^I think it yrss because he 
partly suspected what my feelings toward Edith 
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he took an opportunity of telling me that he had rea- 
8on to think the sentence of baniflbment tinder which 
the members of this sect at present rest, would cease 
to indude Edith as soon as her Other's death should 
occur. He added that Mr. Harding's feelings were in- 
terested in her, and that his influence might easily 
obtain permission for her to remain here without fear 
of molestation* Now, mother, what I would ask of 
you is, that if such permission be procured (in which 
event of course you would incur no risk in so doing), 
you will, for a short time, offer this friendless girl your 
protection. My object in this is to give you the oppor- 
tunity of becoming more perfectly acquainted with her, 
and of satisfymg yourself with regard to her true char- 
acter. Meanwhile, to reheve your mind of anxiety on 
this point, I will take the opportunity to make that 
long anticipated journey through the colonies, which 
you know I planned some time ago. And, if you are 
really convinced, on the dosest scrutiny (and I consent 
that you use all fidr means of ascertaining the truth), 
that she is not a worthy wife for your unworthy son, I 
will then promise you to give her up forever, and 
never again cast so much as a regret on my deciaon." 

^' I am surprised, Louis, that you do not see the diffi- 
culties in the way of all this. In the first place, should 
I invite Edith here, it would perhaps be encouraging a 
£ilse expectation on her part; and even were every 
other obstacle to your union with her removed, there 
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8lBl reHUUBs llw iiis8pa«Ue one of tiM diflbnaoo k 
year rdi^ooi opmoiis — a frwtfiil Bouroe of nabifiii- 
nen and €onlaitioB in the mjurriage eotmeotion.*' 

^ Mother, I have thought of this, and leel peiftedy 
ooBTmced that no vnhai^j oonseciaenoeB would renh 
from it ; beoaoae my love for her has had its sonroe in 
admiration and req^eot for those very qualities that go 
to make up the trae Christaan character. And who 
knows, dear mother, but we might at last make her a 
convert to our own chosen religion ?" 

^ I should reject her less for abjuring her fiither^ 
fidth to win our fiivor, than if she remained the most 
obstinate Quaker in the colonies t And, Louis, I am 
forced to tell you that the promise you made me adds 
but Htile to my comfort so long as you continue to im- 
portune me on this subject, and in your heart to juMuse 
me — as I feel you do-H>f injustice, and indifference to 
your happiness. Alas, why will yot not renounoe this 
hope, which, it is my duty to tdl yon, you can never 
reasonably expect to realize ; and let us be once more 
hq>py, as we were before this girl came into our 
circle, to bring distrust and misery where all before 
was peace and unity!" — and her appeal «ided in a 
flood of tears. 

What could poor Louis do ? His mother had always 
been the object of his highest admiration and most de- 
voted love ; and he was the more closely bound to her, 
because he felt that e^e looked on him as her i»rotectCir, 
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Vftd niiid upon Ui ftrangth m hfflrohirf flcficiniliwcu. 
rndi WBi the fint ctnse of difEerenoe thii had aiiHii 
betvecn them, «nd miAil now, the datifiil ion had never 
laiovii ha mother ewerye frcnn jmtioe or refiue her 
ready gympathy to virtae m dktress. That ahe re- 
qaired of him moie than waa reaeonaUe, and not only 
ao, hut that she used means to attain her object whidi 
could searoely be called &ir, the yomig man ftlt with 
pain. But he abo felt that he had yielded aa mooh^ aa 
doty required of him already, and that to conqdy with 
her demand waa a thing not to be thoi^t o^ and nest 
to imponihie. To remonstrate would be Tain, to re- 
main and witness her distress, whioh he was made to 
feel he waa the oanse o^ was more than he could en- 
dare; and when Mrs. Hermcm looked np after her 
parox ysm of grief was exhausted, ahe fcmid herself 
akme. 

Insodiacase, tears are afinal resort in a tottering 
cause. They are an auxiliary fbmished the weaker 
sex by nature, and sometimes come to our aid when 
other meana are imavaaiing. The storm of words may 
n^re, the sunshine of smiles strike upon the flinty heart 
in rain, but it is seldom that the ^ gentle dew of tears' 
well refined, fidk to call fcnrth the fragrance of young 
feeling. But, sisters, we would warn you not to use the 
weapon rashlyl Cautiously displayed, its power is 
magic; bat shown injudiciously or too often, the q»ell 
is brok^i, and man — stem, unrelenting tyrant— ^tri- 
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imqihs over the ang^oish he mflusts, and lao^is exohingfy 
at what should wring his heart with remorsefiil pain ! 

We do not mean to say Ixnds laughed — not he ! 
Under such circomstanoes what yonthfbl loTer could? 
He merely took his hat and went oat, which was nat«- 
raL Men nsnally do so in sndi cases. What woman 
who has had any ezperi^otoe with the sex does not 
know it ? 

A walk of some distance wore off his doubt as 
well as his excitement, and he resolved to inat Edith, 
and after the manner of a kind firiend (nothing more !) 
to offer his services in any matters wherein she might 
require advice or asastance. It was a dangerous step, 
but was as little as he could do-— and as much ! 

It was then that Edith informed him of Mr. Harding^ 
kindness in relieving her of the necessity of attending 
to her business affairs, and ako of his fearless offer <rf 
protection, and her decision to accept it for a diort 
time, and gratefully deoUned his proffered asastance, 
Stie scarcely dared enter upon a subject so nearly touchy 
ing her feelings, as to return ber thanks to him and to 
his &mily for all they had done for her and for her de- 
parted parent, and after &intly endeavoring to express 
her sense of obligation, was obliged to leave the rest to 
his delicacy of apprehendon. But when, for the first 
time, he learned her intention of returning soon to Eng- 
land, his agitation was too great to escape her observa- 
tion. He felt now, indeed, that his hopes had received 
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a death-blow, and he would have been ntterlj on- 
able to repress the spontaneous outbreak of his feel- 
ings, bat for the calmness of the young girl's demeanor, 
and the dignitj of grief with which she was invested. 
He left her with a breaking heart, not knowing that 
he should again behold her whom he loved more than 
aught else that earth contained, but from whom he 
seemed separated by a cruel and unavoidable destiny. 

13» 



CHAFTEB III. 

It msy be asked wliat reason the Qaakm^ dw ig ht w r 

now had for continmng to oonceal the tme state of her 
reli^ous opinions ; bnt it must be remembered that she 
was placed in embarrassing dronmstances. It would 
be bat a short time that she shonld remain in Boston, 
and respect for her Other's memory induced her for 
that time to preserve silence on the subject. It would 
benefit her but little to have it known, for although the 
knowledge of her views might screen her against open 
persecution, it would not remove the suspicion attach- 
ed to her as her father's daughter. No one seemed 
in the least, to suspect her of holding opinions differing 
from those of her departed parent, and it now appeared 
to her a sacrilege to disturb that impression. 

And there was another reason, which operated 
strongly upon her feelings of delicacy, if not upon her 
sentiments of filial duty. Should she now declare her 
self to be a member of the Church of England, what in- 
ference, regarding her relation with the young physician 
might be drawn therefrom ? Probably this was the 
chief obstacle in the way of his hall^told attachm^it 
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(fe Jni agititioii oa the oocaiioB of their hgt nh 
terview had revealed to her -woman's heart what it 
ga;ve her, abe &ared, too mudi deHgfat to know), and 
dnuld die vdnatarilj qppear aa if too anzioiis or ready 
toremoreitf Her delicacy took alarm at the thought, 
and Hemdette's iU-natnred rcdnarkaand unfounded bqs- 
jdoiosu, l»d their ahare in ImnffDg abont her dedsion. 

And then she regarded her retom to England as a 
neeeesity b^ond all qoestion, for she felt that she 
owed a daiq^]ter*s doty to the sister of her beloved 
mother. She, therefore, did not allow herself to in- 
dulge in dreams of hapfaness, which, however tempt- 
ing they might be, oonid only lead to disappointment, 
and the yoong girl-HMdiooled in sdfdenial— armed 
henielf to ocmibsct this sorrow also, and submitted to 
her lot in silent resignaticm. 

She was now reffiding under the shelter of Mr. Hard- 
ing's rooi^ and the happiness of Alice would have bead 
eomplete, except for the thou^t that would every 
little while intrude, that she was soon to lose her for- 
ever. She had Edith's promise, however, to delay her 
departure until after her marriage, which was to take 
pkce in May, and Alice did not yet relinquidi the 
hi^petfaat something would occur to detain h^ still 
loiter. 

^It should be looked to, neighbor. Were thou or 
I to take such a stand how would it &re with us, think 
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est thoa ? Fines and the lash were none too mmch fix* 
us to smart under, I warrant thee !^ 

*^It is a shame, goodman, and a sco&ig of reHgi<»i 
and law. I tell thee, this Ebrding waxes of too mooh 
consequence* Pride, neigh1[>or, pride, I say, aboold be 
hnmbled were it only for the good of the sooL'* 

*^ It is a sad example for our youth, a sad example, 
and an awful victory for the enemy. And it rests 
on my consdence that we are req[K>nsible for a ahare 
of the evil while we pass it by thus quietly.'' 

*^True, true! Thou speakest with force and wis- 
dom. Mark how God's judgment visited that pious 
and gifted youth — his servant, lohabod Mildman, 
There was some secret mystery in that, neighbor.'' 

^'Ay^ ay, indeed there was. And Gideon Hard- 
ing's daughter was the instrument. Goodman, there 
is a sin I deore not to name, but love constrains 
me. It is the sin of witchcraft 1" 

^^Hush, hush, name it not, though it was on my 
very tongue's end at the moment. They said this 
Quaker's daughter stood by when the marriage was 
going on, and that the child of our dear brother 
Gideon fell under her eye. They also said the her- 
etic woman desired to wed this goodly youth her- 
self and so she wrought her spell on the maidai, and 
brought her so near death's door that it was only 
by God's providence she was restored to reason." 

" An aw^il tale indeed, and further than that, my 
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spouse had it from good aothoritj that the strangest 
part of all was that although the maiden was filled 
with love and affection for the youth up to that 
morning, that no sooner did the heretic's eye &31 
on her than it turned to the most bitter hatred, 
even to gall and wormwood I'* 

*' And lo I what a blight fell on the goodly man, 
even as on Jonah's gourd, which in one night was cut 
down and withered. There was something wrong 
there, else why did God permit this to come on his 
'&ithful servant ?" 

"Dost thou not see, neighbor? Doubtless it came 
of pitying these vile heretics. I trust his mind was 
not tainted with their sinful doctrines." 

" Ah, ah, it all comes of showing too much mercy. 
An' I had had a voice in the matter, there should 
not have been spared a single shoot of this poison 
vine. Cut and bum — ^tear out and destroy root 
and branch, and then our vineyard would indeed 
flourish !" 

" Thou sayest true I But dost see, goodman, thou 
and I have no voice in the matter. Ko, we are not 
gifted vnth wealth to buy us honor among men. 
Kevertheless, mayhap God has chosen us as his in- 
struments in this, and we must not shrink from our 
duty though it may be painful." 

" Let us go to the Governor straightway. We may 
receive &vor to move him in this righteous cause. 
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Tlie «0iil8 of oar dear hroUier Gideon and his goodly 
child are in petiL'' 

^ Amen, brothtf ; and €k>d put the aword of the 
Spirit into onr hands wherewith to defeat the enemy. 
An' I had my way this heretio maiden ahonld be 
bonnd to the cart's tail and whijqped beyond the 
jnrisfliction, according to the wholesome letter of 
the law." 

" And a refreshing right for Christian eyea to be- 
hold — a predons examjde for onr youth I It is the 
Lord's command to disperse his enemies, and woe 
to the man who g^ves way to the weakness of pty.'* 

^'Pity! dont name it, brother! It is a device 
of the enemy to torn men's hearts from justice. 
Remember lohabod Milclmanj and what befUl him 
tor soffering that &Ily to overtake him I'* 



A cheerful circle was assembled aronnd Mr. Hard- 
ing's hearth, and he, not the least happy among them, 
looked with prond delight upon his once more gay 
and blooming daughter, who seemed like one re- 
stored to him B&er a long and weary separation. 
Edith's pensive features, over which a shade of sor- 
row lingered, ofEered a pleasing contrast to those 
of her laughing companion. Had you altered that 
little apartment you would scarcely have known 
whether to sympathize most with the joyfril bright- 
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Bern of the obo, at to giini your deeper uttentiop 
to the subdaed aadness of the other. 

Edward 'Stanley wae there too, amd aa he care- 
felly iaqaired what taak it waa upon vrUsk the 
more seriona maiden beatowed her atteatioii, Alioe, 
her &ee and neok ^wing irith a aadden and mi- 
wonted blooiq, half in play and half eameet, aeiied 
the g06samer-like &bric, and holding it bdmid her 
with one hand, placed the other upon Edith's Upe, 
aa if to prey^t the betrayal of b moat important 
aeoaret In &ct it waa the bridal vail npon whieh 
ahe wrought, and as aome of onr lady readers may 
be int^ested to know the pattern of the workman-' 
ahip, we will state that it was b bolder of roae-bnds, 
-whidtL Alice declared shonld always be her pet do- 
vice ; (we regret that the exact style of the pattern 
and its arrangement have not descended to the pres- 
ent geneiBtion, the vail itself we are assured by 
{;cK>d aothoxity, bong some time after, eat up and 
ccmverted into a little dress to be worn at a chris- 
tening). 

While this was going on within, there was a hmd 
and somewhat impatient summons upon the street 
door^ and soon after Mr. Harding was called into 
his study. In a few moments Edward reoeiyed a 
request to join him there, and the two gids thought 
they heard voices in angry altercation. After a while 
Edward returned, but his greatest efforts at cheers 
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ftdness did not serve to conoeal a oertain degree of 
embarrassment and anxiety. To the many and dose 
questions to which he was snbjeoted by Alice, both 
regarding the individoak who had been there, and 
her Other's errand from home at that nnosaal hoar, 
he returned evasiYe answers, and soon something of 
gloom and apprehension seemed to have spread it- 
self over the little party. 

In less than an hour Mr. Harding r^nmed, and 
his companions with him, and as he entered the par- 
lor Alice saw that his &ce wore a troubled as weD 
as an angry ezpresdpn, a thing so unusual that it 
alarmed her, and springing eagerly to his side, she 
inquired what was the matter. Edward too, hasti* 
ly came forward, and Mr. Harding, looking at him 
significantly, ezdaimed *^ It is all in vain. The ob- 
stinate fools will not be put off!'' 'Edith looked 
up from her work in quiet surprise, and seeing that 
both the gentlemen had their eyes fixed upon her 
with an expression of pained embarrassment^ she 
arose from her seat, and in some little agitation in- 
quired if there were any matters stirring which con- 
cerned her. 

At this moment a rough-looking individual pushed 
his way into the room as if already angered by the 
needless delay, and casting a glance at each of the two 
maidens, he fixed his eyes upon Edith, and advancing 
toward her and taking a rough hold upon her arm, he 
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inid: ^* Yoa most oome along with me, my pretty little 
beretiol" 

*^ Villain, how dare thon!" cried Mr. Harding, ap- 
proadiing with a hasty stride. ^Take thy hand off 
the maiden, or, by all that is sacred, I will teach thee ^ 
manners in mine own dwelling !*' 

Somewhat abashed at this outburst, the man stood 
back with rather more respect in his behavior, while 
Edith, deeply griered that she had brought this upon 
her friends, and thinking of them &r more than of her- 
seli^ besought her kind protector not to anger any one 
cm her account, and added that,' ^'if that person would 
consent to leave the room a moment, she had some- 
thing to impart to Mr. Harding, which, perhaps, she 
had done wrong in not revealing sooner.^ 

Mr. Harding accordingly turned to the man, and 
desired him to withdraw ; but he refused. 

^'I 've had trouble enough with tiiese here Quaker 
folk. The gal dont git out o' my grip so easy. I ain't 
to be cheated that way, for I 've seen sich tricks played 
afore to-day I" he said, shaking his head in self-satis&c- 
tion at his own shrewdness. 

^' But I do not intend to leave the room, friend ; 
thou wilt find me here on thy return, and I give thee 
my word to go with thee then if it be needfuL*' 

The officer was still inclined to be obstinate, but at a 
summons from another party outside, he moved toward 
the door, stDl, however, keeping a sharp look-out upon 
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th* motioBfl of each mdividaal wklun. Edith glaaoed 
that way and saw the good-humored oonnteoaiioe of 
her old aoqnaintaiioe, Joe Malrftfiw^ and smiled as he 
made a motion with his fi>ot and poUed his fi>retop in 
respect to her. 

^* Come along, boy,** he said, ^^ I knows the leddy 
well, and you may trust her ; what she says she 'Q do, 
die '11 do. I 've know'd heaps and heaps of these 
QnakerSi and entertained 'em too in my fine laige 
house, and I hain^ neyer know'd one (m 'em to break 
promise.'' 

Thus asmired, though as if stiU donbtii^ the propri- 
ety of the st^ his companion consented to retire, and 
slowly left the room ; when he was g<me, Edith appeared 
for a dioment to be strng^ing with aome hidd^i emo- 
tion, then, by a strong effi>rt, subduing ber feelings, 
she said: 

**I would gladly have gone hence, as I t^osted I 
might, without revealing what I must now make known 
for your sakes; and if I have been to Uame in conceal- 
ing it, it was through respect for my ftther's memory, 
and not for any want of confidence toward you on my 
part. These persons are miRtAken, I am not what 
they take me for ; I am not^ and nev^ bave be^i a 
Quaker I" 

Nothing could exceed the surprise of two of her 
auditors at this announcement. Alice, who from the 
first had dung to her as if determined they should not 
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te tepmiled, tittered a cry of joy, and Edward, whose 
Borprise was equal to her own, expressed a rimilar de- 
gree of astonidimeiit. But Mr. Harding did not seem 
to share in their amasement, ahhoing^ he participated 
wazmly in their pleasure. 

^I saspeeted somewhat of this from a word thy 
iktber let fUl to me. Tliese -villains shall be disap- 
pointed of their prey; but, Edith, it is needfiil thoa 
tdK>aldst go with me before the Gh>Yenior.'' 

She hastily prepared to doso, while Alice wonld con* 
sent to remain behind oely npon her Other's rq>eated 
flSBorances tiiat he would Ining her friend back with 
him, and that no one now had aay aothcnrity to detain 
her. But the ailbotionate girl still dnng to her as if 
she feared to let her go ; and the intenral of their ab- 
sence was passed by her in a state of restless anxiety. 

Closely foUowed by the two officers, Mr. Harding 
and Edith took thor way to the mansion of the Gk>y- 
emor. It was only by great urgency that they ob- 
tained an interview, and the irritation of his Excellenoy 
at being disturbed at so late an hour, boded little good 
to their errand. 

^^ What now, Harding — ^must thou still tease me with 
this uiimsnnerly girl's affiurs ? Methinks she has ^ven 
us sufficient trouble already. Maiden, thou and thy 
frither were rdeased on condition that you left this 
place as soon as possible. Why art thou found linger- 
ing here still ?" 
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*^It 18 my purpose to depart as soon as I can find a 
passage in a yessel bound for England." 

^^ Well, we will see that thou dost ; and meanwhile, 
we will have thee in safe keeping." 

^On what grounds does your Excellency commit 
this maiden again to prison?" demanded Mr. Harding. 

^' Why ask so idle a question, Harding? It is but 
trifling with my patience !" 

^* "Sot so ! I supposed it was because you belieyed 
her to belong to the people called Quakers." 

^^ Surely; and a sufficient reason too. We must look 
that no further mischief is done by spreading abroad 
their baneful doctrines. We would save others, evesa 
thyself Harding, and thy fiur daughter from the judg- 
ment that yidited that bright luminary of our Churdi 
and colony — ^Ichabod Mildman — all in consequence, as 
it is belieyed, of his error in defending these heretics 
against the merited wrath of Heayei)." 

^' You speak of Mr. MUdman, but your Excellency is 
mistaken. I could tell you that would soon conyince 
you that these people had naught to do with his sudden 
withdrawals Are there no other grounds of offense 
against the maiden ?" 

' ^' No other ! Now I do indeed maryel at thy blind- 
ness. God grant that naught of evil come to thee &r 
this ; but I trust we shall yet saye thee as a brand from 
the burning I" 

'' But what if I should conyince you that you are 
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mistaken here too, and that the maiden is held respons- 
ible for opinions she does not entertain ?" 

" What mean yon, Harding ? If the girl is ready to 
renounce these vile opinions^ and be reoeired into the 
bosom of our righteous congregation, God forbid we 
should deny her the blessed privilege! How is it, 
Tfilt thou stand beneath the gallows and declare thy- 
self purged from the sin and disgrace of heresy ^'^ 

*^Your Excellency does not understand. I have 
neyer held the opinions you denounce as heretical" 

^^ What does the girl mean ? As I live, if she dares 
brave us as she once did, she shall not escape, as we 
then mercifully permitted her to do 1" 

^^I would simply explain that my parents were form- 
erly connected with the Church of England, and that 
my mother continued in that belief and communion as 
long as she lived. My&ther held other views, it is 
true, but they were such as he considered consistent 
with his duty to God and man. My fidth in the relig- 
ion of my youth is unchanged and ever has been !" 

** Whj then hast thou &lsely appeared to hold those 
other pernicious doctrines? and wherefore hast thou 
obstinately withheld the knowledge of this from those 
who vnshed thee well?'' 

*' It was to avoid a forcible separation fit>m my only 
remaining parent, and if I have, in doing so, appeared 
in a fidse light, it was owing to the severity of those 
laws which drove me to the measure.'' 
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^HowdiM ihou ocnkkain tJie rigfateow km lor » 
on which thou must Ayself tnewtsr. If tboa hast de- 
obnred thyself to be what ihoa waat no^ aothiBg dse 
shall serre thee b«t to stHicl ia the plaoe of the guilty, 
ereii it the gaDowHi foot and paUid j proclaim thjsetf 
to be what thou artl'* 

^ It W10 for lore of a sick and aged parent, and in 
the desire of perfonning a daughter's datj to hiiii,that 
I pursued the eourse I did. It was that T might have 
the right to soothe his dedimng days, and render hka 
the ^Totion whi<^ a child should eyw yield to a 
parent. Thou, who «rt thyself a ftther, can scaroely 
blame me for this, snd if I sinned therein, I j^y my 
Heavenly Parent to fenrgire me I" 

^^Neyerthelees thou art to be condemned, for when 
thy fiither gave his soul over to the enony, he forfeited 
the claims of nature and affection.'' 

^Nay, the enemy never had a victory over his right- 
eous soul I In all things, so fiir as man may, my firther 
obeyed the commands of our blessed Lord, and espeo- 
ially in those things whidi call for true Christian char- 
ity. He loved his ^emies, did good to them who 
hated him, and prayed for them -who despttefnlly used 
him and persecuted him 1" 

''On my soul this is a bdd girl! She ImA the 
Quaker's daring, if not his doctrine. We, who in the 
sjnrit of true charity and patience labored with this 
man, and for the good of his soul strove to lead Irim 
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inai Us erion» she caUa his enemifls and peneeuton 1 
WhsA Boir, sanoj wenoh; how dare thou speak Ionqs 
in this maimer y^ 

'^I meant not to q>eak in disreq>ect, bat as a dttogh- 
ter may, who would yindioate the diaraeter of a de- 
parted parent. If aught in my langni^e seemed imbe> 
ocmui^ in a maiden like me, to one in aatluNritj,! pray 
yon to consider that snob was not my meaoing.'' 

^Tfais is more as it dionld be I nererthelesB thou 
needest filthy good, a taste of rigor.. It will serve to 
take some of thy high-spirited pride ont of thee. We 
win see that the wholesome potion be administered f' 

^Beware what yon do,'' ezdaimed Hr. Harding. 
** Yon lay your hands now on what may^ sear yon in 
the handling. This girl is oanneded with a Chnroh of 
which we hare many quiet and nseful members in our 
oommnnity t" 

"< gHie is tiie Quaker's danghter, for all that, and it is 
searoely bett^ that she bdongs to that Babylonish 
Church, with whidi she declares feUowship. Leave the 
giri with me, Harding, and come to-morrow to the 
ComuaL It will not hurt her to spend one night in 
custody, and t04norrow we wiU decide what is best to 
be done in her matter. Nay — say no more, she de- 
serves this for the contempt die has shown us to- 



** If you are really determined to send her to prison, 
you diall send us tbithtf in conqiany, for Idedare that 
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if she has been guSitY of contempt (which she dis- 
claims), I have been equally culpable ; for in nangfat 
that she has said, haye I discovered any thing to con- 
demn, or that I do not entirely coincide in I And far- 
ther than that ye most look for other counsel than 
mine to assist in yonr deliberations, for I find the care 
of State pressing too heayily upon me, and it is my pur- 
pose to withdraw from them entirely !^ 

** Why, Harding, what dost thou mean? Nay, this 
will never do, brother; thou most not hold sach a 
thought ! These troublous times call for our wisest ac- 
tion, and the seal of some should be tempered by 
milder policy — such as thine. No, no, thou must not 
desert us ; we can not, and we will not diq>en6e with 
the weight of thy wisdom t** 

^* Your Exoellenoy is too kind, but these are indeed 
perilous times and call for judicious action* There are 
dififcrences among us too, and it should not be so.'' 

^^ Thou sayest true, brother. I have been lately hi^ 
rassed by complaints of dissatisfied men, and but this 
day thought to summon thee to assst me with thy ad- 
vice. It may be, brother, that, as thou sayest, the 
' cares of State' have lately pressed upon me too heav- 
ily, and somewhat wearied my patience. J£ my con- 
duct toward thee to^ght has seemed to indicate this, 
I beg thou wilt forget it, and let us part in peace and 
brotherly kindness.'' 

^^ Willingly, willingly, indeed; but I can not go 
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hcf IfrBJg^ •raipt 4m. one MBfittco, and Ism rare 
your Excellencj 'vould not oUige ma to leave my 
dwghlT mfchi>Bfi a AtherHi ]pfoltt}tum» even fb? bo 

^Ab, nqp pntty JIGfllreaa iUiea, liow fiyrea it with 
hcrf Nif yl mmfe Bot ao diatreaa my ftyorite as to 
kaq» yoa frcim litf too kmg. Well, oama yoor eondl- 
tioD, brotter, umA get you home, lor it growi late tx 
<pM* aod ofderly mm to be abroad.'* 

^ I preauaad Alma BOt to oome without her little 
fiiaod here, and TaBtored to amnre her that ahe would 
faa free to aoeompany sm. Btit, notwtthatandmg that, 
if yoor SzoelkBoy deem it beflt« I will wiBi9gl7 apend 
the night with our good Josej^ here, and only for the 
loaa of a &w hours' quiet slumber, feel myself pane the 
wmcee ftt the amapany I have been keeping.'^ 

^If theasbouldst lose thy sle^, I &«r thou wotddst 
bring IsBs wiiidom to our oounoils to-morrow. There- 
fisfe we would raoommeud thee to go home, and fi>r my 
ptetty Alioe^s sake take this braye Biaiden with thee, if 
thou wilt." 

^ I thaak your Ixodleooy nuich, aad so will Aliee, I 
iQb sore ; and you may hold me responsible |bf the 
good conduot of our young fidend bete at tosg ## she 
raaiaiBS amoi^ ua.^ - • .- < , 

^ Ajidl, too, thank yeu from my heart,^ aaid fidith, 

^ and beg you to b0 assured that I h*d no mtenticm of 

disrespect in au^^ I have said to-night. And if a 

14 
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daughter's zeal has ledme into saynig what might ap- 
pear as such, I pray you to excuse it" 

^^ Well, maiden, though methinks I see somewhat of 
the Quaker in thy free speaking, I rejoice to learn that 
thou art free from the errors of their doctrine. I wish 
thee well, and would say that the sentence of hanidi- 
ment, which as a measure of safety to ourselves and our 
children, we have thought wise to enact against them, 
can not now of course include thee. Thou art, there- 
fore, free to come and go where thou wilt, and God's 
&yor go with thee, even to the frurther enlightening 
of thy understanding, until thou art brought, as I trust 
thou may'st be, within the fold of His own chosen con- 
gregation." 

Edith briefly thanked the Ooyemor in such terms as 
she deemed appropriate, and was soon on her way 
back to Mr. Harding's with a lighter heart than she 
carried thence. As they passed through the ante-room 
in which the jailor and the other dignitary were wait- 
ing, the latter cast upon her a stare of surprise and dis- 
appointment: perhaps he felt dissatisfied at being 
cheated of his prey But honest Joe came forward 
with a double scrape, and offered his homely but on- 
cere congratulations. 

** I 'm wery uncommon glad, missus, that I haint got 
to turn key on you again ; not that I object to the 
company, understand, but bekase it weighs heavy on 
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my heart to see oreetors of your tender sect in ooh a 
harryin' sitaation I^ 

^ I thank thee mach, good Joseph," aoswered Edith, 
with a pleasant smile ; ** and if it should ever be my 
lot again to be c(Hifined in prison, I -will only ask to 
haTe as kind a person as thou art for my keeper." 






A 



» - - • - ^ 

LEETEB TO MBS. HEBICOIT. 

^* Fbox one who wishes well to you and yours, oome 
these lines. Dear lady, for^ye a second intmsicm, 
which only the deepest interest, and the most earnest 
desire to serve yon, can ezcnse. You have been 
warned, heretofore, of a danger by which yonr fiunily 
peace was menaced ; alas I that danger has not pa»ed 
by, bnt daily grows more imminent. It wiU soon come 
to yonr ears that she yon wot of stands no longer in fear 
of the laws which have hitherto restrained her. And 
why ? Because in the depth of her designing mind 
she has revolyed a plan whereby to evade them, and to 
remove from her path the obstacles which stood be- 
tween her and one she is resolved to win. She has ab- 
jured the religion of her father, and declared herself to 
be in communion with a Church to which she knows he 
is warmly attached I Further than this, she has at 
length prevailed upon her fiiends — ^I should say her 
dupes — ^whose influence with the Gk)vemor is great, to 
remove the sentence of banishment under which she 
lay, and to grant her firee permission to remain in Bos- 
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ioB* NereM&elM, die wiH oootiaiie lie^ pMjBdecl 
preparations to depart, as a lore to secure her object. 

^I havemfoimed you of thk, in order to place you 
«iMe moM upon your guard ; md if a moiher^s tears 
aniprajn^sanunaTaQingto save your son from such 
« £ttey ~^. n^tfiir's command is no more than the xug- 
mi^f '4^ike base wiU justify, nay, than it demands. 

^< May Heaven avert from you this great calamity, 
^4BBd let not your kmd bosom be stung by the serpent 
^u have wanned I^ 

* _ ■ * 

Mrs. Hermon's feelings, upon reading this oommu- 
fiicali<»i, may readily be imagined. If this were true, 
what fbrther proof could she require of this artfhl girl's 
designs ? That her son diould fix his affections upon a 
Quaker girl was sufficiently unfortunate, but how 
greatly preamble that he should love and even wed 
such a maiden as die once bdieved EdiUi to be, than 
this fiOse and designing creaturewho now spread her 
toils to entrap him ( 

However, she still had tho cbmibrt of his promise, 
which Ae was scire he would never violate ; and she 
resolved that if matters sbouUl grow as stringent as 
they appeared to threaten, to interpose her positive 
command to prevent so fttal an issue. 

%e also hoped that motives which were so palpable 
Would ^tirely disgust Louis with the objecst tf his 
present admiration, for she knew there was no point 
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upon urbidk he was xnoresenotiTe than that of wmniBfy 
delicacy. 

Howerer, when he came in to dinner she saw with 
pain that something had oocnrred to give him nmuiial 
pleasure, for his countenance betrayed an internal ntia- 
&ction to which it had of late been a stranger. She 
thought it best not to appear to notice his sudden in- 
crease ofqHiits. 

Not so Angeline, who having miased and dq^Iored 
the loss of her brother's former* play&lnesSi was de> 
lighted to see this first promise of returning ^oyment. 

^^ Brother,'' she cried, ^^ what has put you in so fine 
an humor ? I begin to think of coaiing you into an 
old-&8hioned romp after dioner; for my head really 
aches for want of a little fiml" 

*' Why, Angeline, have I been so morose that yon 
did not dare to challenge me to a ron^ before ?" 

*^No, not morose; but you looked so solemn, and 
seemed to be thinking of something so serious that I 
did not think you wanted to play with me.'' 

^^I did not know I was so inconsiderate of your en- 
joyment. But I give you leave to challaige me to any 
kind of a game you may wish to ^igage in hereafter. 
I will not promise always to accept your guage, but I 
would strain a point sometimes for your pleasure." 

^^ Thank you very much, dear brother, I will re- 
member yonr promiBe, perhaps better than you ^ 
fimcy." 
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^ Yon doubt my sincerity, do you? Well, to give 
you a proof of it, I hereby tender a challenge to you, 
and demand 0atisfiiction in the shape of agame of ^puss 
in the comer,' after dinner.'' 

*^I 'U let you off from a game to-day-'-thank you, 
partly because I dont think it would suit my poor 
head, and partly because I would rather hear what has 
happened to please you so much this morning I" 

Her brother's &ce flushed at this, and looking up 
from his plate, he caught Henriette's eye fixed upon him 
with a scrutiny he would gladly hare avoided. It 
served, however, immediately to restore his self-posses- 
sion, and although he did not desire to speak at this 
moment on a subject so nearly interesting his feelings, 
he could not now avoid it without suspicion. 

^ Why, Angeline, I heard sometlung this morning 
which will please you as much as it has mysel£ It 
concerns Edith, in whom you seem to feel so kind an 
interest." 

Angeline dropped her knife and fork, and sat eager- 
ly waiting for him to go on. 

*^0h, I am glad indeed if you have any thing good 
to tell that has be&Uen her, for it has always been the 
other way with poor dear Edith I" 

^^The Governor has removed the sentence of banish* 
ment he pronoimced upon her while her &ther lived, 
and she is as free as any of us to go or stay where she 
will," 



^ioA otti ve go to Vktt lier liow; and Mb Ae obme 
to see us without— withoat it being^ wrong, si least I 
mean, wiflioat any body blaming ns for itf^ 

** Yea— that la, without anyfear of tiie oonaequenoea." 

*< Fhiy, ooufin,'' asked Henriette, ** how is it t Haye 
the Quakers obtained the Kaig^s meroy, as I hear they 
haye been striying to do ?** 

'^No, Hemiette, not ^lal I know of; but Bffith b 
not a Quaker.** 

*'Not a Quaket!* cried AngeBne, witfi joy un- 
feigned. 

**Not a Quaker!** eehoed Henrietta hi an incnedu- 
lous tone. 

To the great surprise of tioub, his molhclr said noth- 
ing; nor did her countenance expfTess ^ther astoniiA- 
ment or pleasure ; but instead of mther, it wore a look 
of extreme pain and annoyance. ' 

** Alas,** she thought, *^myunknolm'ftieiidwas right 
indeed. This too certainly confirms my worst suspi- 
dons!** ' ' 

^^ Mother, you certainly £Bd not know of ibis, aiid 
yet you do not seem at all surprised at what has aston- 
ished us so greatly !^ 

*^ I heard it only this morning,** Mb. Hermon replied, 
coldly. 

*'But are you not delighted, mamma? Just to 
think of it ; we may haye Edith with us now, and see 
as much of her as we wish ; and I will leam to sing her 
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1tfhe% pomgBj Btthoni^ tfaey ire sady «fiid iSonike oi&e 
feelmoarDfulJXMBetiinOT; a&d.ImU bA her to teaoh 
me to -dfitlr, ^Hiieh I know she will do, a&d so many 
thingaJ Oh^ it wiM be delightMi^ > 

But Angeline checked henel^ for Ae saw her mother 
did not look as if she thought it wouid be delightjhl, 
or in the least pteasaat. 

«<I am glad, my dear, if Sdith^ft riews of religion are 
reaUy changed, eren diougfi the diange be so sudden 
as to imrprise ns som^what.^ 

'^And these straight-&ced Presbyterians hav% ob- 
tiiilad a great yictory, I* suppose they oiHisider ! ^at 
pray is Edith willing to stand imdemeath the gaUows 
and abjure her fiitherm heresies, or has Ae already done 
00, and unit^ heraeif with the Bstablished Church of 
the colonies?" * . » 

*^She is not united to the Presbyterian Ohuch, nor 
does she profess communion therewith." 

^ Q!h, then, I (mppose she has no religion at all, but 
is ready to be made a convert of. Perhaps she might 
be induced to unite herself with the ^ only true Church.' 
Would it not be worth the trying ?" 

*^I doubt very much, Henrietta, that you would be 

aUe to convert Edith to your reli^on,'' replied Louis, 

rather too quiddy. " However," he added, " we may 

save oursebres further discussion on this sul]je<^ as she 

is already a member of the Church of England 1" 

Angeline- opened her large eyes wider than ever, 

14» 
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and Mrs. Hermon's annoyanoe increaaed TioUy, wUIb 
Henriette landed dryly, and remarked : 

*' 01^ thei^ there k nothing strange aboiit it, after an I 
It is only what I have been long expecting. Bdith is 
a oonvert of the heart, and not of the head, doubt- 
less!'' 

^She is not a convert either way,** answered LoniSi 
qnietly. *^It is the religion in whidh she was bom and 
nurtured, and her mother died in its oonunmuon." 

** Pray, then, what was her object in connealing it ao 
long?*' 

*^It was on her fitther's aoooont, no donbt, that Ae 
did so." 

^I should ask, rather,'' remarked Mrs. Hennon, 
** what is now her object in revealing it f" and she fixed 
a penetrating glance upon her son« 

*^I understand that such was not her intention, but 
that being arrested last evening, and remanded to priscm 
for not sooner leaving the jurisdiction, she was obliged^ 
on her own account as well as Mr. Harding's, to do 
so." 

^^But, methinks it was scarcely acting fiuily and 
openly by her Mends to keep them so l<Hig in ignorance 
of her real opinions, meanwhile subjecting them (as I 
learn their kindness to her has) to coldness and sus- 
picion, if not to the penalties of justice." 

*^ You mean of ^ law,' my dear mother. You can not 
have changed your opinion on this point also," retorted 
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Jjovia, stung bj the sarcaama that were heaped upon 
him, ^* And youy whoae ideaa of filial duty are so ex- 
traordmaiy, can not blame this girl for anbjecting her- 
self to suspicion, and even to persecution, rather than 
do what seemed a -violence to her fitther's memory I** 

^ I did not know that her father's reputation stood so 
high in the community that it would be injured by the 
knowledge of his daughter being Episcopalian* Now, 
for my part, I should rather suppose that to be some- 
thing in his fikvor,'* said Henriette. 

^^ The world's opinion makes little difference in such 
a case. If others have misunderstood or misconstrued 
the character of a departed parent, it becomes a child 
to gu|urd hii memory with increased reyerence. By 
avowing religious sentiments different firom those which 
he was condenined for holding, his daughter doubtless 
feh that by some she too might be considered as rank- 
ing herself among his judges." 

^^ And so it was the world's opinion, after all, that 
kept her silent I" 

^^ Not so, but the high regard she had for his memory, 
and the delicate care she took that nothing on her part 
should seem to imply censure of his opinions, which, 
governing his conduct as they did, made his life and 
example those of a true Christian." 

^^Well, couon, we are likely to have a romance out 
of this Quaker's daughter yet, I see I Only it is a pity, 
to make it more complete, that you had not been a Ro- 
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ttfta Oath(^e) Ibf yon bftv« Idinstfly ^ H ^' ^te^ iii liw 
phjidciiflii, and yotir feealo«A dcdlhase of her certtiiilj 
entiUeB you to be oonddered her lawyer, and flince tbis 
remarkable ^irl can be any thing ijie occasion calb for, 
we Aonld in the oth^ eaee h^Te seen her gdng over 
to lMq>aoy, wh^ In all prdbabifity, sh^ would have 
chosen you aa her confessor. I presnme the dosing act 
df the drama is yet to com^ wh^ii yon will merge these 
three charSKsters into one which I need not name, as it 
already begins to devdopits^bnt'iod plainly.'* And 
Henriette poshed her chair bAck Srom the table and left 
the room. 

A oonsMint fdl upon the rM o^ the party, and the 
dinner was oondnded in sQence. Lonis was convinced 
now that his mother^ mind was filled with prgndice 
and suspicion, and reeolyed to make one more eSbrt to 
ascertain the source whence her impresrions were de- 
rived. And Angeline was so ptizded for a reason why 
her mother and Henriette, but espedally the former, 
did not sympathize in so great a cause of rejoidng, 
that it set h^ little head to aching violently, and feel- 
ing that perhaps her company was the cause of the 
restraint upon her mother and brother, and that they 
could not talk together as freely as if she were not by, 
die quietly glided from the room andresorted toherbbds 
and her books for amusement. But the birds seemed 
so gay and happy and xmsympathizing, and beside this, 
their riming wearied her as it had never done* before ; 
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ted 10 to tebXikgy b6r flifi^ inyEid0f6d lo fit>iii tli^ nib- 
ject bi^ore !i«r, thBt fdie Ad not retain a single word 
-of aH those over irMdli she had been poiteg, and she 
gave it tip with a i^fa, and went to her box of treasures 
(what child is there who has not snoh a depodt ?), and 
taking ont each article, die inspected Ihem one by one, 
and bid them in again in better order, and fitting more 
neatly together, than befi>re. Here was a tinj pfdr of 
moccarans that Mkretah had made, and here a withered 
rose, whose perfbme was perceptible throi^ all the 
contents of the box; this came from Edith; and 
here a neatly-made needle-book from the same kind 
hand« 

She fingered over her friend's gifts with affectionate 
looks, and dropped a tear on the Aetch which had at- 
tracted hermother^s attention. But after awhile even 
this &iled to give her pleasure, and she wandered from 
room to room; feeling as she had neyer fdt before, and 
wondering why die was not $B happy as nsnaL At 
last the forlorn diild threw herself npon her bed, and 
was soon wrapped m a deep and heavy deep fbom 
which she did not awaken mttil the chamber was dark- 
ened by the fiAiadows of twiligbt, and the tearbell an- 
nonnced the evening meal At first die thought it was 
the morning horn*, and noticing tiiat she still had on 
her dothes, wondered if she had km so' all night, 
and forgotten to prepare for bed; but slowly and 
dimly the reality came back to her mind and she at- 
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tempted to rise, when her head became bo diny that 
she was obliged to lie down again and remain qniet. 

When Mrs. Hennon and her son were left alone, 
Louis eagerly sought the ezplanaticm which Mrs. Her- 
mon would gladly have avoided. He was determined 
to know, if possible, the secret of his mother's preju- 
dice, and to diq>el the mystery by which her conduct 
was enveli^d. 

^^ Mother,'' he said, ^'I thought the news I brought 
home to-day would have given you {Measure I** 

^^ You mean the account of the Quaker girl's ccmyer- 
donl" 

*^I mean the discovery of her real religious opinions. 
Mother, I have ever respected and reverenced your 
judgment — have I not ?" 

*^ Surely, my son. I never knew you dispute it 
until now." 

^' It is not your judgmerU I call in question now. 
But I do believe, mother, that in this case you are act- 
ing in contradiction to your usual course. You are 
permitting yourself to be influenced by something 
apart firom your own judgment or observation. Will 
you not tell me what that something is f" 

'^ Louis, you ask too much of me. You ask that 
which I can not comply with ; I do not feel it best for 
your own sake. Nor would it make any difference 
with you, since you can suspect me of being unfidrly 
influenced." 
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" ^JMi% too mndi to tak an exphaaAkm of your con- 
duct when my happineM k at stake? Why ifill yon 
not be candid with me, mother ? Do I conceal any 
thing, eyen my most secret thongfate, from you, and 
who but you taught me a principle (and I thank you 
fi>r it from my very soul) by which I shall ever strire 
ta gwde my c(HidQct — thai of frankness? Howoft^i 
have you tdd me that it is a bad cause only which 
fbars investigation V^ 

•MrSi Henn<Hi felt the indination to be plain and 
offm — she almost resolved to be so-*and then she 
thought, ^^KI tell him, if I show him these letters, it 
will put an end to it all, and as soon as he discovers 
that I have been influenced by diese anonymous com- 
munications, he will never have the same ccmfidence in 
me again. By doing so, I should lose what I shall 
never be able to regain I" 

^ You hesitate, mother, and now I am sure you are 
going to be candid with me — to be yourself once 
more 1'* 

But she was not. 

*^ I will be candid with you thus ftr. I have means 

of knowing her character which you can not have, and 

N I ask you to trust me — to believe m my dismterested 

motives. It is to secure your happiness that I watch 

and pray. Is this enough to satisfy you f " 

^'No, mother I I believe m your oncerity and in 
your affection, as I do in the words of that sacred 



long at Ton praotKM ft mystoy ; no good ever obum of 
oonoMlmeDta TeUiBe thogromidflofyottrga q ji i oiopfl, 
end if 70a luivo Mitt ftoght to JiisttQr tbeni^ let nie see it 
too. Only givo mo tito prooft, iiei4 I promise yon to 
lock at them with » knperlial eye. If yon oan show 
me good reason to donbt tMs giil'i p«fHy of mbid and 
motire, I will yield ;^ yes^ eten tf it Aoidd destat^ my 
confidence in all that seems good 'and nptigfatt** 

^^Qire me time to do thte^ myaott; oidy giro me 
time, andofl do ndt^shMr ytm theni, tbte Jyieldi and 
promise to oppose yomr wishes no longer I** 

''Bat time proasest In a Utile while she wiB be 
gone flNrever, for atthongh her sentence of banishment 
is removed, A% skill holds her pnrpose.** 

^ I snpoct her jMopose is satA as may bo eady 
shaken I** ' 

'' Now you are mgenerons! Yon hare me in yoor 
power^jnd I amwititoot means to meet yon ki snoh a 
contest Bat yoa say, 'Qiye me time' — time ^ 
what? To examine into her charaoter impartia&y? 
That I wffl do jdyMly— so that yon will consent to 
look with yoor own eyes and see with yonr owa a&» 
prcgodioed viaon. The objection yon onM niged 
i^ainst bringing her here is now removed ; wffl yoa 
not reconsider my proposition to do so ?*' 

''-It is not always by watdiing that we can detect 
the ime character nnder a diagoise. It is posaiUe to 
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goftrd thd mmhm^A<mAf^ ib ixfy himm drill to 
read the mctif ei t&iib liu*k betteaeA k.^ 

^ And did ^du ^er $eB a^j tlmig in her to weaken 
your eonfideiMtef - Hafte yoa ever detected a ahade of 
decrfi— ^ \9^di ot eomipt thoi^lit f Sorely you kad 
tiM opjportimity, if attch existed*'' 

** I 'did not. When she left thb house, I beUered 
her aH lliat a pure and higb-mfaided maiden shotdd bb. 
It is rinee that tune I have changed my opinion.'' 

*^ And not from observation, fer yon have ner^ so 
mnch as seen her rinco. It mnst waat be th^n throngh 
another. Can it be the work of that smooih-iioed 
minbler f I nereir Hked his over^hteoas way t^ 

^Ko; he was gone before. Lovds, I will not be 
forced into telling yon what my JtidgaMnt proftounoes 
unwise.'* I adced yon to tnnt me : have yo« so little 
oonfidsnce Ittfi in me that you can tiot?^ 

^^Bot, mother, as I told yo« befops— I etm not 
be 0Oti8fl0d-4l is' impoadbia aa kag ^ as you deny 
me ail just meam of aatiihoition. Whm I was a 
boy-Hl ^hUdr-^oor word was eiiou^ for me — ^I 
never asked yomr ressons. But it is different now. 
Is it pofislbte tkat-*4Nit no^I do you ii^astioe in 
tiie thought I'' 

** Of what— Louis f 

*' niat Henriette has a hand in it Her sareasms 
are too visibly ill-natured to aifoct you." 

^We all know poor Henriette too well for that. 
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Wbtt an imfortimate temper that giii has! I 8<»iie- 
times fear it will inyolye her in seriooB trouble !^ 

«( Mother, I haye one word more to sajto yon. 
I haye used eyery argument that an affectionate s<m 
can use to persuade you to deal with me in tliis 
matter fiurly and openly, but as yet I haye fioled 
to moye you. You haye my happiness in your 
hands. It rests with you to destroy the dearest ^ 
hopes of my ezistenoe, making life no more than 
a routine of duty — and perhi^ you haye it also in 
your power to make it happier than I eyer before 
knew this life oould be I * 

*^ I am as yet ignorant of Edith's feelings toward 
me*— it 'may be she would reject my suit—or it may 
be that by the use of fidr means you might con- 
yince me of her unworthiness : in either of these 
cases, though I should suffer something — ^yes, much 
of regret and disappointment, I should not giye 
myself up to unayailing grief or despondency, but 
try to bear my lot with patience, hoping for some 
amends from the future. But mother, if I yield to 
you blindly in this matter, as you require, though 
I should still striye to perform my duty for your 
sake, and guard your peace of mind from eyery 
shock — ^yet I will not deny that it would be to re- 
linquish the best part of life in this world, and to 
look for nothing frirther than the satisjEsu^tion that 
springs from a goo^ and pure consdenoe. lUs is 
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the lait appeal I thall ever make to you <m tbe 
subject; but beware, mother, beware lest you hesi- 
tate too long — ^lest you in thus doing lose the op- 
portunity of being just to her, and for an unfounded 
prejudice durow away your son's happiness, in this 
world, foreva:!'* 

And how many mothers have thrown away their 
children's hapi»ness on as slight a cause — have used 
their influence, too often secretly, to bring about a 
state of things they afterward yamly wished to rem- 
edy I How many from oppoflitkm only hare thwarted 
the dearest wishes of the heart, and sowed the seeds 
of bitterness and pain where joy and harmony would 
haye entwined. And some have done it in the worse 
than idle hope, bom of ambition, of something higher 
and better in store for their dear ones than mere 
affection 1 These parents (stranger still!) are oft;en 
the very ones who ^^ married for love" — ^perhaps set- 
ting aside the authority that would have restrained 
tTiem, 

What mother with her little ones around her knee 
does not dream of the time coming when the ^^wol^ 
Lore," shall prowl around her dear domain, seeking 
to deyour her lambs, as it did herself and their 
" Grandam" before her? But what parent ever watched 
as she will watch for the enemy, and so guard hdr 
flock, that only with her consent shall her *^ little 
Red-riding-hood " bid him enter, or be attracted by 
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Us irileil 1% is tme titet in ke^ own yova^ dl^ 
li6 ^'ja« A«r> an iit>^ bsfinre her WBtehfhl mother^ ^ 
eren herself saq>e«led bis design, or m muck ^ 
knew hfan Bnder his disguise. ]^ what of ite^? 
Having ieen him (moe and Men a Tictim tn Vs 
arts, h^ wiU never be able to deceive bur agatt! 
But lo! while she dreams thus, behold th4 ^wg^ 
akeady watdiing her pet lamb ; and ibe, fiiet^lft- 
Bospecting lnnooeBt» bids him ^'poH tiie tMs^mA 
the door wUl fly open!** JisA m the ^w4li^ IVW^' 
goes on devouring Uttte ZUd-iMiii^^ioods taithi iM 
ofthnet ^ v/T.^t.'. 
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CHAPTEB XHH. 

" AywTiTTii^ Angdine t wby, vbere qqh the ohild 
b«7 Qmriatle, bare 700 peco yowr oonm moe 

^^ J saw bar adeqp m yonr ghamWi liat that v«i 
mora thfta «a hour ago.'' 

**Ah, she 18 htre 0till« What, 1117 dear| ale^mg 
at this time of €la7l Did 70a not hear the tea-bell 
lingiiig?'' — bat Angeline did not aeem to bear, and 
her mother laid her hand upon he^ to arouse ber« 
Aa ioon as abe touched the child, ahe felt that ahe 
waa vary much, heated with fever, and it needed 
0DI7 a look to aaaore her that Angeline waa ilL 

.Th^ uaed every means to avert an illneiay but 
in. vain, and in a few daya ahe waa ao sick that life 
hmig in a trembling balance. Much of the time ahe 
depi in that deep mmatoral atate iriien the Sfniit 
aeema to wander so &r fixun ita frail house that we 
tremble lest the door of human life Aould doae 
against ]( finrever. 

WUb anzbua hearta tjie motitu^ aad brother watched 
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by her bed of pain, and prayed God to epare to them 
the dear child around whom seemed to coiter the 
bri^tnefis of their home. 

Sometimes she opened her blue eyes, dry and 
glazed and languid, and smiled upon them loTingly, 
or thanked them in a &int voice for their kindness. 

Her mother seldom left her, except Tehen she was 
obliged to steal away, to relieye her o'erbnrdened 
heart, in secret tears and prayers for the yotmg life so 
dear to her; and Louis, with nnthing derotion, bent 
every thought and effort to subdue his Bister's pain. 
Even Henriette, whose keen restless eyes were soarody 
ever moistened by the gentle dew of sympathiong 
tears, sometimes came quietly into liie chamber, and 
after gaang awhile on the dianged &oe of her little 
cousin, turned away with a edgh, and stepped oaatioudy 
lest she should disturb her rest 

One night Louis persuaded his mother to retire and 
try to obtain some sleep, while he kept anxious watch 
by his aster's beddde. As he bent over, she opened 
her &ded eyes, and looking up into his &ee with a 
smile, smoothed the hair from his forehead with her 
feverish hands. 

"How very Knd in you, dear brother, to nt bende 
me so, all through the long night l** 

"Nevermind, darling; I shall make yon do some- 
thing for me in return, as soon as you are weD.** 

"As soon as I am welll'* echoed die <Md, sadfy, 
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and with a monmfiil g^ce that sent a flhoek of pain 
through his heart* ^^ Oh, brother !'' 

^ Yea, dear — ^whioh I hope will bo soon. Do you 
not feel a little — a very little better to-nightf 

*^ Perhaps I am ; but my head aohes badly." 

*' I will bathe it with thia cool water, and that will 
refresh you." 

** Oh, it feels 80 pleasant. But, brother, I have some- 
thing I want to ask youl" 

"Wen, my dear, what is it?" 

"Dear Louis, what has Edith done to displease 
mamma so much?" 

"I do not think she has done any thing intention- 
ally. Angle. Perhaps mamma is mistaken, and will 
change her mind when she knows her better." 

"I am $0 glad to hear you say so ; for I do want to 
see her very much. Do you think, brother, mamma 
will let her come to see me once, just once befi>re — be- 
fore I die?" She said these last words in a yery low 
and laremulous voice. 

"Don't talk so, darlingl You are not so ill as that. 
I trust you will soon be well ^ough to romp with me 
again ; and to see Edith a great many times, and enjoy 
her friendship without fear or interruption. But you 
must not talk any more now; for that will ezdte you 
and make your head worse, you know." 

"But I must tell you, Louis, because I can not teU 
mamma; and something makes me feel as if I should 
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nurer ham Molhar oiff&tifsaii^ of taDdng t^ yMft. I 
dreamed that I was gmg ai^j, ftr away, iMYtr ^ oooM 
bade here again ; and that ailgel4 ^fw^ aeoi to bp9g me 
with them; hut I did iwwt want te go* ThsR t)iff rpiTT. 
floaded me, and told ma what a beautifiil w<tfld they 
Irrad kii mi ibM ^imp p^Mt waa azpeetiBg me, aad 
had been waiting for me a long time. I told them I 
oodd not leave jon m^ mamma; that mamma imi no 
daughter but me to comfort her ; and yiri^ ^ y^Hi 
think they said, brother ? They sa^ £iiA woald 
oomfiirt h^,* aad be a Afxif^U^ ^ her iast^ of me; 
and that she would loye you too, and make both yon 
and mamma happy. And when I beard that I w^sooo- 
tent to go; <mly I adoed them to let me come and tell 
Edith what they aaid, and they oona^ted. And so it 
seemed to me that that was just what I wa^ awake ibr 
now, i£ I only eatdd see her, brother 1'' 

Louis had some difficulty m mastering his emotion ; 
but as soon as he had done so, he saidolieeifidly : 

"Why, Angie, dear, don't you s^^e you have only 
be^ dreaming? Ho weyer, go to de^ now, and I win 
ask wiyamft to-moiTow;- and I am sure die will not ob- 
jeet to Edith coming to see yon, or to any thing else 
yon would fmaj. So if there is any thing yqu want, 
just let me know and you shall have it; fi>r mamma 
would feel badly if she thought you hesitated to |#k 
h«rl» 

^Diaakyou, darling brother; yon are alwa;^ ]|^od<^ 
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But if it should hsppen that — ^that I never sJuyuld see 
EcQth again, will jcou tell this dream to her for me?^ 

^I will; at least, I will tell mamma, and get her to 
do it ; or see that it is done, at aO events. So rest 
now, dear ; I can not permit you to say another word !" 

*^Yes, 70a can; ibr j<m tdd me to speak if I 
wanted any thing, and I do. I want to tell you how 
madi good your promise has done me ; and now sbg 
to me, brother. Sbg that Sttle hymn abont heaven, 
that you and die used to nng together!** 

Louiir complied, subduing his voice so that it could 
scarcely be heard beyond the walls of the chamber, 
and sometinres fbrced to pause and compose his fedings. 

^ Oh, oome awaj, dear spiriti 

Come thoQ aw«j from eaithf 
!Rie Joji that aatnts hihoril 

Are joj8 of heaTenlj birth. 
No cloud of death or parting 

Above our pathiv^y lo>wer% 
No tear of pain is starting 

Within those radiant bowers. 
"Thongh ties of earth may strengtiien, 
. TElioQ^ loving arvs deta^ 
The ereoing shadows lengthen, 

Kight gathers on the plain ; 
Ibe flowers thy path adorning 

Shall perish *neath his wing; 
Then come then in lifb*s morning; 

Oh hasten in thj spring 

'^ Blest angels dad in brightness 
Pirom heayen are bending down; 
They bear a robe of w hi ten ess; 
They hold a glorions crown. 
15 
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"Andharicl as beDding nearer, 

I hear fhem eweetij aaj, 
'Oi2r loye than earth is dearei/ 
Then come with us SFAjl* 
They ope the golden portal» 
Ite creams aioond ns plaj, 
And dad in robes immortal 
Our angel passed awaj 1** 

When he ceased, the child once more opened her 
eyes and smiled, after which she fell into an nneasy 
sleep, and as Louis bent oyer her, he breathed a silent 
prayer that his gentle sister should not leave them 
thus. *^ Heayen spare this lovely one to live and twine 
about our hearts full long! Oh, Grod, take not the 
brightness of her presence from our home 1'' 

By morning her disease had taken the turn th^ 
dreaded. Her mind was darkened, and she spoke only 
as one unconsdous of what was passing around her. 
Frequently she called upon Edith, and besought her 
mother to let her see her once more before she died. 
Mrs. Hermon now remembered with pain how she 
had rebuked her little daughter for so warmly es- 
pousing Edith's cause, and sent immediately to the 
Quaker's daughter, beg^g her to come withont 
delay. 

Edith was not long in complying with the request, 
although it had not escaped her that of late Mrs. Her- 
mon did not seem to sympathize, as she once did, either 
in her joy or sorrow, and if her greeting was not as 
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cordial and affectionate as her once motherly tender- 
ness might warrant Edith in expecting, she passed it 
by, thinking this neither the time nor occasion when 
she shonld appear to notice it. 

Ho sooner was the sound of Edith's low voice heard 
in her apartment, than it attracted Angeline's atten- 
tion, and she turned her &ce toward the direction 
whflDoe it came, and listened for it to be repeated* 

^ Speak to her, Edith. It is possible she may recog- 
nize you." 

Edith did as she was requested, and the little one 
replied, " Yes, yes, I know you. How kind of you to 
come. But I can not go away with you, because 
mamma is not willing." 

^ I do not wish to take thee away, dear child, but I 
win at here beside thee, if thou desirest it, and hold 
thy hand, so, in mine own." 

^^ Oh do I — ^that is, if mamma is willing ; but does she 
not tell you to go away and leave me ?" 

^No, AngeHne. She sent for me to come, and 
wishes me to stay as long as it pleases thee, and so I 
wffl." 

^Dear mamma! And will you go with me to 
Heaven too? But no, you are to stay and comfort 
them here! Look; do you see these angels? Are 
they not kind to come from Heaven to watch a little 
girl like me? — 
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'Bl(fiifr tfigils obkd in: brii^dMBi^ 
From HMkTon are bendiiig downl' 

Siag it ta^me; fer I ant 90'weaxjV*' 

Edith sang, and soon the ddld dept agais, hddiRg 
t^^tly to her hand, lo that Ae aoaroefy daared more 
for ftar of diatn^biiig h^, and lbs. Bermon tamed 
away her &ee and wept. 

For aereral di^ Aogdine oontiiiiied in this darn- 
ing oancUaon) and tiie modier, already wearied with 
grief and anxiety, yielded her post of watcher by the 
bedside, £» the most part, to Edith. Maretah was 
there^ too ; for she considered it her especial charge to 
watch over her pale rister, and when die was simi* 
moned thither, the Indian girl would not permit her to 
depart alone, and now she proved again a very valu- 
able assistant. Often when Edith wait to talce need- 
ful rest, and the nearly exhausted mother, throwing 
henelf down by the side of her darling, forgot her 
anxiety in deep, Maretah, never weary, supplied dieir 
vacant plaee. Her dark ejes were ever on the alert. 
Her usual seat wae <m the floor by the foot of the bed, 
where she watched the countenance of each one in at- 
tendance, seeming to anticipate their wishes, and by 
her keen perception and rapd though. noiseleHB move- 
ments, saved them many a weary step, and gresdy 
lightened the burden of their anxious vigils. 

One day when Edith sat there alone, the diild snd^ 
denly fixed her eyes upon her with less of vacancy than 
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wmi^ MkA Memobtg to Btrngg^e mth eonseioiiHiesSy the 
said, reproachfbllj, ^ Oh, Edkh, what wrong is it you 
hsfro done?'' 

Hsr tone was so aatml that Editk was ahnost de- 
ceived into thinking she qpoke latioaally, 

*^What wrong? Many wrong thingi, I feac, my 
«hildl" she answered, rather redeodvely than in reply 
to the question. 

<( Ob. no, not nutny. Bat I did not think yon wonid 
ofiend mamma; beoanse she nsed to love yon so, and 
she does not now. No ; and it mnst have been some- 
thing very bad, I am sore I" 

*^I am sorry, my dear. Bat it was nothing inten- 
tional, at least l** 

^^Then tell mamma yon are Bonj; oh dot and we 
shall all be baj^y cmoe more ; for brother loves yon, 
and so do I— but Henriette, ah, ]>oor Heniiette!" and 
she shook her head sadly. 

Bhe seemed to become excited; and thinking to 
soothe her, Edith o(»nmenced nuinnnring in a low 
v<nce one of her &vorite songs. 

^They are the angels coming backl hark; do yon 
not hear them ? They love us always, even when we 
are wrong; they are so good and beautifU. But you, 
Edith, it was not kind of you, indeed !" Thus she con- 
tinued until she fell adeep again, and Edith would not 
have given a thought to what she said, except that 
noticed Mrs. Hermon's coldness, she suspected 
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that AngeliaeHi remarks were not entirely owh^ to liie 
visions of a disordered mind. 

*^ How selfish and wrong I am to give it any atten- 
tion. It shall not disturb me again, for I win banish 
it from my mind altogether!'' 

But for all that, it kept intradiog again, and again, 
paining her sensitive nature. ^^ What wrong have you 
done ?" and " brother loves you !" 

^^Alas! what heme I done? — ^'Brother loves you!' 
Is this the secret oi it all? Why did I ever oome 
here to bring nothing but sorrow? But IwQI go! 
yes, I will soon go where they shall never hear of me 
again, and then he will forget — and I !" 

What of thee, poor patient sufferer ? Thou wilt hide 
thy secret in thy own wounded heart, and pursue thy 
weary pilgrimage as many an one hath done, bearing 
an arrow in thy bleeding bosom I 

When Mrs. Hermon returned to the room, she found 
Edith's head pillowed near her own darling's, their 
hands clasped in each other's, and both sleejmig quietly. 
But on the &ces of one were traces of tears, and a sigh 
occasionally struggled from her seemingly troubled 
breast. Again she was struck with a resemblance be- 
tween that sad &ce and the sketch she had seen in tiie 
hands of Angeline ; and the old association recurred, 
which she ha^ so long been unable to trace ; connected 
as it was with her younger days, it led her back fiir 
along the path of tiie checkered past ; md while she 
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gased, tiie spell seemed once again to bind her, and she 
longed to take the motheriess one to her heart, and 
say : ^' Grieve no more : here will I dierish thee !" 

Tonohed bj her affectionate devotion to her little 
one, Mrs. Hermon now began to reflect npon her late 
treatment of the ahnost nnfitiended orphan with some 
aelf^reproaeh. ^^Is it possible that I have aU this time 
been doing her wrong, blinded bj a cruel prejudice, 
and that too through one who dares not make his 
charges openly and in the light of day ?'' Then turn- 
ing to the sweet &ded flower that lay withering before 
her, she started as the thought crossed her mind — 
** who can tell but this is my punishment ! Perhaps 
^Gk>d has brought this' upon me in correction of my 
&ultl^ And in her turn she sought to banish the in- 
trusive thoughts from her mind, but vainly ; and finally 
determined that if she had been unjust, she would be 
so no longer. She would comply with her son^s earn- 
est wish, and discern for herself the truth or the fiJse- 
hood of these secret accusations. With this resolution 
came a more comfortable state of rmaSi than she had 
experienced for a long time — ^in &ct since she had first 
entertained these suspicions. *^It was wrong, I see 
now ; but with God's* help I will try to remedy the 
error !" 

And where was Henriette all this time ? She felt as 
one useless and forgotten. The place that should be 
hers was usurped by another ; and if she now came at 
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jfliatottoflJckgoopititwaiwheBAsheirihignn^^^ 
fi>ot9te{Mi tberoi wd she fittoe to ^oilcb liim. She fKw 
him cast mvoj a look of tendar gratitiifk iqpon her 
iriiom she eomdared h«r rival, and heard hint often 
rem o Qgtrato agaiiMrtb her too eonatant and eaniert wato^ 
ings; and At^ idao mw thai her annt^a kind manner 
bad ri^Qrned. Bol; cloeelj aa ahe eyed Edkto penaye 
(Qouo^tenanoey to detect 4tte atr^y or aoadental glanee 
Ijbat uroQld tell » tale of tenderaeaa toward him, or 
acmtmiBed her o<»idnct £)r an imgnarded aot or ogn 
ealailated to attract hiai--flhe Med. There waa no 
aecpret in her eyes or manner, but a sadness, or rafthor a 
preyailing quiet, nndiaturbed by passiixis snoh as raged 
within her own nnbai^y heart. It was like the mist 
that broods oyer the stall antmmud landscape, scrftening 
the beaaty whidi it does not hide. 

Had not Hennette been so absorbed by other fret 
ings, she woold haye grieyed oyor the condition of bar 
little cousin; for odd and mianswoing as her natoro 
was, eyen the ooiild not liye in the same ntaacmpbe^e 
wiih a ohUd s& gentle and loying, and remain alto- 
gether untouched. It was not Angdine, pale and 
wasted — perhaps dying — ^that she saw in that diambar. 
It was a riyal beloyed and admired, stealing the hearts 
of all away from her ; and with art too consummate 
for detection, gradually accom{^yudiing her yictory. 

And if Edith's &ce were, so to speak, a mild and 
sad, though placid landsci^, Henriette's was a scene 
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of wM and stonny tomidt— of whirlwind rage, that 

tore and scattered from its path each gentle feeling. 

But in that solemn diamber, where angels fall of 

lore and pity hovered, and human hearts grew fidnt 

and stin with fear, no eye saw the storm that raged in 

Henriette's boaoBt mto the eiver-watohftil (me of the 

fiuthftd Indian giriL 

15» 
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It was the midnight honr^ and throngfaont the 
honse reigned a stillneas sach as they onlj know 
who have watched by the bed-side of one 'iriio sleeps a 
deep from whidi he may never awaken* It was not 
the peaceful dlence that wraps itself about the home 
where loving hearts, folded in sweet dreams, repose. 
Nor was it the peacefbl quiet of the death hour, when 
grief itself is hushed in its intensity. It was a silence 
that each trembled to break, for life fluttered feariRilly 
within its caged dwelling. Fond eyes kept vigil, hold- 
ing back their very tears, and hearts almost seemed to 
cease their beating, lest their motion should affiight 
the trembling soul, and send it soaring forever beyond 
the bound of its frail prison-house. 

Thus, Mrs. Hermon and her son together watched 
the flickering spark of life that lingered in the bosom 
of the sleeping child. 

Edith, yielding to their entreaties, had thrown her- 
self upon her bed to obtidn a short repose. Ex- 
hausted by long watching, she scarcely touched the 
pillow when she slept heavily. Maretah lay upon 
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a low couch at her feet. It was the Indian girl's 
haUt always when she dept to hold her dagger in 
her hand, thus armii^ herself against Magawan's 
avengers. The weapon now laj on the pillow be- 
side her, glittering in the moonlight that streamed 
through the open window. Her thoughts were busy 
among the scenes of her past life. Again she trod 
the forest path, again she chanted a welcome to the 
braves. Once more she was a diild kneeling in her 
&ther's wigwam at her Albert's feet, her hands crossed 
upon his knees, and her eyes drinking in the language 
of his eloquent &ce before she had learned by words 
to comprehend his meaning. Again she saw him 
bound to the &tal stake, and shrunk affirighted from 
the sight of death. Then she was a fugitive, and the 
cry of her pursuers on her path. And now she sees 
Ifagawan's eyes glaring on her with exulting joy. 

But what shadow is that intercepting the moon- 
light, what figure steals noiselessly across the room? 
Why comes it in tiiat still midnight hour, and with 
the action of an enemy? The figure bends over the 
pillow of the Indian girl, and seems to listen — ^its 
breath steals serpent-like across her cheek. Yes, she 
sleeps! Cautiously, and with a cat-like movement, 
it clutches at the dagger. Ah, this is weU. The 
golden opportunity is all its own 1 

Who art thou, dark intruder on tiie dreams of 
innocence? What purpose moyes thee to come Qfeal- 
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isg thai upoa them? Is ^ mdted to tmiigt the 
red man'B blood that the same degger thit drank 
the purple Btream of hi$ life, ahall be dq^ped in that 
of hoTi the injured and undiiJoipBiied one Ote whom 
thou now art bending ? 

But nol the ahadow lurka there only a momiait, 
and then dariUy moves to where the oiphan Tim, 
happy in vimna that eziat for her, on earth, no 
longer; <^a home and dear affeoticHia. 

How eanst thou dumber thua when the hand is 
raised to take thyyomig life from thee? WSi no 
IHTOteotiqg angel hoveiiag near, wim thee of threat- 
ening danger, or is this to be the end of all thy 
patient auffisring, and has fete no rich reward m 
store fer one who has endured her bulBfiaiingB so 
noUyf Alas, she still sleeps on, and all unoonaekm^ 
smiles at the delusions <^her pleased fency ! 

But now the arm is raised to strike the deadly 
blow— it gathers its strength fer the aotioQ-*4he |^ 
tering poiut descends t A fearful shridk echoes through 
the huihed dwelling. The sleeper starts from her 
dreams of peace and gaaes around her wildly. 

The sound was heard in the siok chamb^, and the 
startled watchers looked on each other in diamay. Hie 
child seemed to hear it too, for she moved uneaoly, 
and grasped her mother's hand with convulttve energy* 

Mrs. Hermon sat still, pale and powerless, and mo- 
tioning to her to remain quiet, Louis arose, and fel- 
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kvmg ike dirMticm <d the soond, wm maa bk Bdkh's 
diimlMr. Wki^ waa lik sarpriae afc the ngfat thai 
greeted himl There atood the ladiaB girl, holdfaig 
Hearietle in an iron graq» with one hand, while with 
the other ahe raiaed her dagger in the air, pointed at 
his consm'a heart. His first impnise w«a id mah fi>iw 
ward and reaoue Heniietle item her h«ida. 

^bh, aave met aaye me! She w31 mordar met** 
eried Heariette. 

^ What meau this aeenef^ he aaked, first of Edith, 
lAo waa ineapeUe of answmng him, and then at hia 
coaain, i^ hegan to speak nqpidly and eagerly. 

M Oh, ooosin, I heard a noise, and thinkmg some- 
thing was wrong, oame in hither, and to my great 
terror what should I see but this giri standing over 
Edith, who was nkeping, wfth her dagger raised, ready 
to plonge it into her bosom. I flprang £nrward, iHmb 
die seized me, and woidd haye murdered me if yon 
had not aodsie in at that very momeBtl" and Heoriette 
began to wring her hands and ery. 

^^ liar !" was all Maretah deigned to say* 

Lonis elosed the door, to prevent the sounds fkom 
reaching his sister's dnmber, and, turmng to Edith, 
desired her to explain. 

^ I know nothing,'' ahe answered. ^Iwasawakeaed 
by a ahriek, and saw only what thou also saw. But in 
justice to Maretah, I must say that I do not credit 
Henriette's story !" 
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Maretah aaswered this onlj by taking Edith's lumd 
in hers, and preaaing it to her bosom, regarding her, 
tiie while, with looks of gratefol pleasure. 

<« And what has Maretah to say?'* asked the young 
man. She looked for a ognal from Edith before reply- 
ing, and then said: 

^^Yon treacherous maiden stole in hither in the 
midnight silence. Why did she come. Ask her! 
She thou^t Maretah dept; but the Indian never 
deeps when danger lurks near her sister^ pHlowl 
She listened for Maretah's breath, and it deceiTed 
her. This'' (raising the dagger) ^ was on my jnllow. 
Had sleep bound me, only death could hare torn it 
from my hand! She seized it, and like the panther 
stealing on its prey, die crept to my aster's beddde. 
Her hand was raised to strike, when, with a spring, 
mine was upon her. Only for what the pale-fiioe has 
told me, die would now lie there in deadi ! It was 
tiiat held back my hand*-*and Maretah scorns a mean 
revenge! She would not stain her hand with the Uood 
of a girl — a coward!'^ 

It is not probable that Henriette would have per- 
mitted the girl to tell her story without interruption 
if she had not been both surprised and alarmed to 
learn that instead of being asleep as she supposed, 
Maretah had watched her motions. Bedde this, she 
had been so transported by her evil pasdons that her 
dark intention never appeared to her in all its terror 
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nulfl iibe heard h«r moTeiq^its ihxm described bj the 
IndiaagizL 

*^ Can this indeed be possiUe ?'' exclaimed Lotds, re- 
gardmg her with horror and ayersion, and fixing his 
glance of somtinj upon her countenance. 

** No doubt you will beHeve this artfiil story! Oh 
yes, you are ready to beUere any thing of me I Bat 
I will see if we are to have our liyes endangered in this 
way by savages— 4f wild Indians with daggers in their 
girdles, are to come into onr hooses and threaten ns 
HvBUk And if I am deserted by those who should pro- 
teet me, I will appeal to them who hare poww to 
avenge siich injoiies I'' 

^^ I entreat yon to let this matter rest now — ^remem- 
ber Angeline !" pleaded Edith. 

^* You are right! but it shall be looked to in the 
morning. Come Henriette !'' he said, pointing the way 
to her own chamber. 

*^ And will you leave her h^re with that girl again ? 
Edith, you are a fool, or else you set no value on your 
life!'» 

*^ I have nothing to fear,'' answered Edith, quietly ; 
while Louis led tiie guilty girl away, and opening her 
door, only said, ^^ Henriette, I know you. Beware !" 
Then locking her in, and putting the key into his 
pocket, he returned to his sister's bedside. 

Mrs. Hermon was so wrapt in her own grief and 
anxiety, that it required very little to satisfy the look 
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^ mtpiry wHb vUeh. d^ SMi ioB^ym^mtiA woom dl 
reooUection of that startling sound which haA djalnffcad 
tbem was lost ta matmmal i^^geh a iiHOfn, 

For aome tiBM Lmik heard his ooiuhi morag 
about her ohaari^er. Bometimaa she paced the floor, 
then lor avhUe was aUent, after whidi he thought she 
drew 90Bie heavy olgeet aoKMS the rooia toward the 
doori aad aU was qaiet. 

When the ilrsi Hght of moraing ceme H Ad sot 
l«iag tha hope whidi diej had waited for so lm^» 
ABgelinM few mnmuired worda stSl betrayed a wan- 
deriiB^ Buad, and it was with aagidsh too deep ftr 
tears, that the sorrowing mother brat over her and 
cried, ^ Oil, my danf^iter, my precious Utfle oiie^ most 
I indeed lose theef Mast I feslgn thee so soon to 
Wm who gare thee to our h>yal*^ 
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WsBM Haariettd hevri tbe Icey of her duaxabBt 
tamed upon her, and was left to her reflectioii0| she 
was struck for the first time with the magnitude of the 
crime, from the oommission of which an acdd^xt had 
saved her, and experienced a sense of profound relief 
in thinking she was not qnite a mnrderess. 

In fiust, great as her crime was, it had not the sin 
of premeditation. It ha{^)efied that in passiiig Edith's 
door, on her way to her room, after visiting that of 
her cousin, die caught sight of Maretab's dagger as it 
lay glittering in the moonlight on her pillow. Then 
aU the evil of Henriette's nature was aroused, and the 
intention darted through the mind with the rapidity 
of light. She paused not to consider the consequences 
of her violence, for she easily persuaded herself that it 
would be no difficult matter to fix the deed upon, the 
Indian girl, to whom the dagger belonged, and in case 
of fiulure there was one resource always at her com- 
mand. Indeed she scarcely thought at aU iq)on the 
8i4>ject, for she hated Edith with a bitterness that 
almost dq)rived her of her reason, and her principal 
idea was revenge. 



354 sdith; 

**' What would I have made myself?'' and EEemiette 
Bhuddered as the word ^^ murderess'' answered her 
thought. ** And how mudi better am I in their eyes 
even now? *To-morrowit shall be looked to I' — To- 
morrow I But I will disappoint them of that ! 

*^ Fool that I was to think it could succeed, and yet 
if I had been one moment quicker ! Curses on that 
lynx-eyed, cunning girl, even she scorned me, and 
called me * coward I' 

" There is not one in all this whole wide world who 
does not despise me ; not one ! They all did before 
this happened ; and now I shall be like another Cun, 
hated, and contemned, and feared by every one. 

" This Quaker ^1 will have her revenge on me, too, 
for the dislike I have always shown her, and now her 
time has conie to triumph over me. She has told him 
an I said to her, too ; for did he not say he knew me ? 
That glance of his; how dare he look at me so! and 
^To-morrow it shall be looked to;' it has come to 
threats then, has it ! 

"Who knows but to-morrow I shall be in that very 
place I taunted Edith for going to— the jail, and may 
be in the very cell she occupied? And what will 
they do to me ? — ^hang me, possibly, and all the town 
will run to see the sight, and boys will pelt me with 
mud and stones, and curse me, and call me, ^hunch- 
back,' as that little wretch did the day I went to see 
the Quakers hung and so enjoyed the sight ; only I 
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was 80 sorry it had not been that old man and his )>reo- 
ions daughter, instead of the others ! I paid the boy 
for his compliment, too, with that long needle which I 
ran into his arm ; ha, ha, he 'U know the hnnch-baok 
next time !" 

Snch were Henriette's thoughts as her cousin heard 
her pacing her diamber floor, with a dark purpose 
larking iit her heart. Periiaps, now that the time had 
come for executing it, she shnmk from it with a fear 
she would not acknowledge. And so she continued to 
walk and commune with herself but not one prayer of 
repentance, not one hope of heavaily or earthly pardon 
lent her its pitying strength ! Had aTie ever felt for- 
giveness, or buried in oblivion the remembrance of even 
one unintentional injury? No, nor did it once occur 
to the vindictive girl, that another might — ^that even a 
merdful God would receive and forgive the penitent! 

^^ But why do I hesitate ? This is only loss of time, 
and I know not how soon they may come to take me 
away. It must be nearly morning; the time goes 
rapidly. It is nothing to die, after all: only to bid 
good-by to vexation and misery. Better the eternal 
sleep of death, than life, as I live ! What am I now ? 
despised and hated ; and when I am dead perhaps they 
will judge of me less harshly.'* 

Her resolution was now taken. She drew the heavy 
piece of furniture, before spoken o^ i^inst the door. 
It required all her strength to move it. She then 



plAokd tha otnfle en s «lMijr hj bar bedode^ took a 
small peokaife in liar hsmi and laj dowa^ after wludi 
aha bared bar arm and looked to aee vbiab rem aha 
dioald open, 

^^Fool that I am to tremble — it is nothing. Think 
of the idtiigvaea tha(b awaita thee; think of her, bdoved, 
happ7, honored, and of tl^^sal^ daiplaed, hated, miaer- 
able, and then diooia between sooh a life and death, 
wfaieh ia the mid ot all thingsl Pihaw, tiiere is no 
ohcncet** 

Another moment and tha ruddj stream started from 
her arm. She tamed her head away, for she felt a 
aiokffliing fidntneas at the sight of blood, her own life- 
stream flowing from bar yains I For a little while she 
lay still, but fbar, which she mistook fi>r tha &intnes8 
of death, startled her as it seamed to fill like a cold 
weight upon her heart. 

^ Shall I indeed die ? Is death really so neur, and 
whither am I gom^ ? Can diere be, after all, another 
world beyond this, where qpirits liva and dwell? Is 
there indeed a Qod who can forgiye and pty ? No ; I 
do not belie7a*it ! lli^e may be one for tho§e who 
are happy, bot not for snob as I am, else why has He 
left me thns, and never shown the love to me that they 
say he feels toward all ? What has He ever done for 
me to eonvinee me of Jffis kindness P — ^Nothing. And 
now I suppose they woold say I should pray to Him I 
Why should I ? I hare lived without Him. He might 
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Imr^ nade me iuipyyj if He is tbe good Mkeat tlisey teU 
o^ iatftoftd of sending me ki(o the worid an ot|}eot ct 
dfagMt «Btd ftfenioiil And now I oen die iritiioiit 
him. Die! How differetti from Angelinet There 
th^ are, watching trf^ hceatfcr die dff«W8» weeping 
and grieving over h«r, and here am I» left to die alone 
like a bq^gtfr I'' She started np in bed, and a deadly 
like fidntness now indeed came over her. The candle 
ffickering in its socket, showed her by its sodden starts 
of lig^ her bed, togeAer with her own garments, 
eodked with Uood. She tried to scream, bat her vmce 
£iiled her ; she could not utter a soundr Then she lis- 
tened, hojMng sonie one, eren Edith, might be passing 
by, but all was fearfuQy silent* She heard only a 
strange ringing in her ears, and felt the flattering of 
her fiuEng pulse. The cai^e now sent up one last 
ffiflkeriag beam, and she was left jn darkness, and the 
wretijied girl could only think tiie word she had not 
voice to utter — ^^ merey^'^ and smk badt upon her bed 
insensible* 

At an eariy hoor Edith came to take her jdace by 
Angpeiine. She was very pale, and her aspect denoted 
extreme weariness, lbs. Hermon, struck by her ap* 
pearance, was alarmed, because die feared die was ill^ 
and kindly bade her go back to bed and rest longer, as 
die did not seem to be modi refredied by deep. They 
were almost the first words that Mrs. Hermon addressed. 



9W sdith; 

to bar in tiw old iMiheriy tone, and l^ongbt the teats 
into Bdidi'8 e jea, aa ahe thanked h&r^ but declared her- 
adfraadjtoreaomeherpoetyandpeimuidedthe almoat 
heait4>roken mother to retbre. Aftw die was gone, 
die aaid, lo<Amg at LoniBanxioiidy: *^I>o you not 6ar 
die may do heradf some violenee?** 

**Yoii are righk I dionld have thought oi 
that!» 

He infonned his mother <^ the event of the night as 
gentl J as he oonld. llie shock was g^reat, but not as 
much 80 as it woold have been, had not other grief oo- 
cnpied her mind. 

^^AlasI whatcan wedo? ttidatth]sm<»nent. Whj 
most it hsTe oome now?^ 

Louis gave her the kej of Heoriette^s chamber, and 
desired her to see if all were right there. She un» 
locked the door; but 8(»nething fitnn within opposed 
her entrance. He now remembered the sounds he had 
heard during the mght ; and It was witha feeling of 
fearful apprehension, that, after calliDg repeatedly np<m 
his cousin, and receiying no answer, he proceeded to 
i^ply the force of his strength to eHect an entrance 
into her chamber. He had only partially succeeded in 
pushing through the narrow passage thus obtamed, 
when he started back, with a look of horror pictured 
upon his &oe. 

^What, what is it, Louis? oh, speak; what saw 
you?»» 
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^Do not oomb here, mother," he answered, motion- 
ing her awaj. ^' Do not, I beseech 70a ; nay, for once 
I must command ; yon must not, yon shall not !" And 
Mrs. Hermon, beginning to suspect the truth, allowed 
heradf to be led away. She did not again ask what he 
saw, but gaied into his &oe with an expression of be- 
wildered alarm, and suffered him to place her upon a 
seat. 

^'Remain here a moment, dear mother, until I re- 
turn." 

She -sat perfectly quiet, with her hands clasped to- 
gether, not attempting to move, while he returned to 
ascertain if the vital spark had flown. To his great 
joy he found that life still remained; and as the blood 
was yet slowly trickling from the vein, he closed it, 
hastily winding his handkerchief around the arm, and 
hurried back to tell his mother the result of his invest- 
igations. 

^^ Mother do not look so I Henriette has been rash 
indeed ; but thank Gk>d it is not too late to restore her ! 
Nay, I wiU not accept your assistance. Send Maretah 
hither; she is used to sights like this — and go you and 
calm yourself; all will be well enough soon." 

It was not long before the restoratives they adnunis- 
tered had their effect. Henriette looked around be- 
wildered; and seeing her cousin bending over her, and 
another form retreating behind the curtain (for the In- 
dian though she might not like to fix her eyes upon 



$t9^ ^vitmi 



her, on firat revMiig), At inquired, m s filiiit toioe, 
)(Aat it meant. 

Lonifl iMtde her r^oufn (fsitfi^ in i( tone it onee kad 
and grsre; but wlien dfeettttempted to move, and Ibimd 
hefB^ powerle(W» her eye tA by ohaMe iqwn the band- 
it oa her arm, and a& at enee the trath of her «ito»- 
aiCiim iadied ttpoa her. 

"Why did you come in? what brought yon her©?»» 
die said, aknoat angrily. 

" Thank God, I came in time, in time to prerent the 
&tal conaequefices of yottp raahneas I** 

"And I thank yon notf* she retorted, tnndng her 
fitee the other way. 

"The day will come when yon willl bat it matters 
not now. I can not leave yon alone, Henriette, and I 
most go to Ang^ne.^ 

"Why can yon not leave me alone ? I would wlA 
to be so," she said, in a somewhat softened tone» 

" Simply because I will not I Do you wish therefore 
that I should send m^' mother to you ?" 

"For heav^i's sake, no! Who ia that behind tile 
curtain?'' 

"It is Maretah, who assisted me in reBt(»Jng you." 

The IncUan girl now came forward and said : 

"Maretdi will watch her if the odden wills it." 

Henriette herftated; but reflecting that she eoold 
not endure the eyes of either her aunt or Bdith npOQ 
her — and there was no one else who coidd be som- 
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immed ; and besides, there was something in the bold 

character of the forest girl that excited her admiration 

said: 

•* Let her stay.'* 

16 



CHAPTEB XXiy. 

MsAirwinLB Edith was left alone with her little 
diarge, and while* anxiously watching her she was 
startled at seemg tihat a gradoal change was comings 
over the pallid face of the sleeping child. Her resUess 
movements ceased, her breathing became regular^ 
while Edith's excitement increased in proportion as 
that of Angelme appeared to diminish, until her own 
breath was almost suspended in the intensitj of her 
feelings. The dawning hope was, however, darkened 
hj the doud of fear with which it came accompanied^ 
tiiat this might be the change that often precedes that 
greater and most awftd one, at the name of which we 
tremble. But as she bent nearer and nearer, and earw 
with indescribable joy, that Angeline began to loolc 
more and more like her own sweet sel^ the blue eyes 
opened, and gazed into her own with silent wonder. 

There was no longer the wild gleam of fever in those 
now languid orbs, for soon a smile of recognition parted 
her lips, and she whispered in a voice so &int and lo^w 
as to be scarcely audible, and with the surprise of one 
conscious for the first time of her presence, ^ Dear 
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Edith I'' then, as if ezhaofted by io great an effort, 
once more fell into a cabn and qniet slnmber. 

When Lonis retomed with noiseless caution to that 
room where the blessmg of a mercifiil Father had 
&llen, it was to find the Quaker's daughter kneeling 
hj his sister's bed, with tears of silent joy streaming 
from eyes Hfted in gratitude to Heaven. 

At a sign from him she stole away to bear the joyfhl 
tidings to the almost despairing mother. She found 
Mrs. Hermon lying exhausted upon her bed. Burst- 
ing into tears, she hastened to her side, and taking one 
of her passive hands in her's, exdaimed, ** Thank God, 
He is indeed merciful t" 

^* Thank God, indeed," she answered, calmly, *^ Hen- 
riette's sinfhl purpose of selfdestrucdon is defeated, 
and I am truly gratefbl, my child, that His hand inter- 
posed to save you from her evil pasaon I" 

Edith was, as yet, ignorant of Henriette's attempt 
upon her own miserable life, and only imperfectly un- 
derstood Mrs. Hermon's meaning. 

*^ Alas! has she been so rash, so bold? But it is not 
of her I come to speak. I have hastened to bring thee 
other and more blessed tidings I?' 

^^God's will be donel since he has thus seen fit to 
visit me l^ 

Edith saw it was necessary to use caution in impart- 
ing her glad message. She continued — 

" Nay, He b merdfid in this also I** 
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**Te8, yes. I know h, I feel h, and di, I trasl itt 
Wm for strength to bear np and endnre." 

**What do I say to mislead thee thns? TheehSdof 
thy lore is not taken from thee, from her earthly home I^ 

••Oh, Edith, speak, I conjure yon! What iayomr 
meaning? I thought yon eame ta tell me she was 
gonel Dare I dream that H is otherwise?" 

•• I tmst it may he. At least then nmyeet hope 
that she will yet be spared to thee r* 

••Do not bid me hope too &r ; it is afearfU thkg to 
decetre on^ self thus. Beware, maiden, how yoa 
speak of hope!" 

^' Bnt thou hast a warrant for it new. There is a 
promise from aboTe written on ^e sweet ch3^ face.'* 

The mother^s agitation was so great that fbr a long 
time Edith did not succeed in calming her. She had 
prepared herself to bear the loss of her child, but not 
her restoration ; fer that was a subject upon which she 
had almost ceased to dwell. She now wept and laughed 
by turns, and made Edith again and again describe 
the diange as she saw it taking place, and clasped her 
in her arms, warmly pouring out her gratitude for the 
love and devotion she had shown h«r Kttle one. 

^•Name it not, for it is less than nothing! Thy 
kindness and that of thy son to me, and to him who 
has gone to his rest, hare been too great almost for me 
to bear. Never may I think to repay it, but He wiD, 
and if fervent prayers can invoke a blessing, surely one 
must rest on you now and forever I" 



CQAFTEB XXXVI. 

^ HonasRB laj upon her conch we$k and langiiid, 
the life the had so Bearly thrown away, or rather made 
forever wr^^ched, feebly flnttering within her restless 
bosom. It was the first time she ever remembered 
feeling ill^ and it made her more a child than she 
would have believed any thing cenld dou 

There was only one thought that prevented her 
regretting the fortunate issue of the attempt i^gainst 
her own life — which was, that she remembered the 
agony of mind attending what she fiuioied her last 
m o ments, too vividly fi>r it to have yet lost its in- 
fluence; indeed the impression was destined to be 
fortunate and lasting. 

Yet her evil nature, though weakened, was by no 
means conquered^ and her bittem^s toward Edith 
increased rather than diminished^ from the conscious- 
ness of being in her pow^» How she would use that 
power, H^mette little doubted, fi>r judging all hearts 
by her own, she believed it impossible to forgave. 
She therefore budly devised means for eluding the 
jnat puniahment of h^ intended otm^ «^d thought 



860 xdith; 

at last that she had hit upon a plan. Bat for th« fear 
of fiulore she would now have been tolerably at ease, 
amused, and with her imagination excited as it was 
hj the romance of Maretah^s character. Hie Indian 
girl wen knew how to charm her with recitals of her 
past experience, and it was Henriette's delight to 
listen to her wild and qnaintly told legends. 

Perhaps Maretah conld the more readily foigiye 
the oharaoterisUc violence of the other, because it was 
not altogether foreign to her own nature. Instinct- 
ivelj comprehending the secret of Henriette^s hatred 
to her adopted sister, and accustomed to a mode of 
smnmary revenge, it did not seem so culpable 
to her as it must have appeared to another. Then 
too, a conscious superiority led Maretah to re- 
gard her with pity rather than anger, for to her, 
Henriette was no more than a weak and wayward 
child. And so she sat beside her day by day amus> 
ing her so well as scarcely to betray that she was 
watching every movement, and prepared to defeat 
any fiirther attempt at her former violence. 

One day, shortly after the occurrences we have 
mentioned, there came a gentle tap on Hepriette's 
door. It was answered by Maretah, who in obedience 
to a sign fromSdith, remained outside (though not so fir 
as to lose oght of her charge), while the latter entered. 

^How fires it with thee, HenriistteP'' she asked 
kindly; but Heuriette, turning herself away, refused 
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to acknowledge her presence. ^^She has c<nne to 
trinmph oyer me, as well she may, thoagh it shall 
not be for long!" thought the yindictiye girL 

^^ Forgive this intrusion. I came in without asking 
permission because I feared thou wonldst deny me, 
and I desire to ask a &yor at thy hand." 

Still no answer, except in thought. ^*A fiiYorl 
that is something new for any one to ask of me. 
They all know too well that I am not fond of grant- 
ing them* Ko doubt she made a mistake, and means 
that she has come to give me the opportunity of 
asking one of her, but she is mistaken there also 1" 

^' Henriette, I see thou art displeased with my visit, 
but still I must persist in annoying thee so &r as to 
request that for both our sakes thou wilt preserve 
rilence on the subject of yesternight's, occurrences. 
For my own part, be assured that I shall speak of 
them to no one, and further than that, I shall en^ 
deavor to banish even the recollection of them from 
my mind. For Maretah's secrecy also I can answer. 
Thy aunt and cousin may no doubt be relied on — 
and it only remains with thee to bury their remem- 
brance in oblivion." 

*^You cao not be sincere I" was Henriette's invol- 
untary exclamation, as she turned about and looked 
Edith in the &ce for the first time. 

«< I most certainly am, and that for my own sake as 
well as thine i" 



86t Minrm; 

^For yoir nke? vrbai hum eoukl it do yarn to 
speak of itr but I see now." Ani the imipMiem 
creature onee move tnnied sway end oontfauied m 
tbooj^t — ^^^ another taibk to entrap my ooan and 
pivchaie fiiror jof the fimflj I** 

'« What dost thoa eee Hennefcte?^ adwd Edidi, aa 
she marked the odd wary look retmnii^; h«t again 
she reoeiyed no refdy. 

^I would press this on thy attoation, becaasey aa 
thou knoweati the magistTates of this goodly plaee 
are so prompt in the performanee of what they regard 
their dnty, that if a breath of it shonld readi tiMor 
ears, they might fed impelled to make inqnirias as 
palnM to myself as to thee. This is what I came to 
tdl theoi and will only add that I mnoerely rejdos to 
see thee in a fidr way of recoTery.** 

^^Wdl,'* thought Henriette» after die was gone, 
*^ there is truth in what she says, if one might rdy vfcta 
her promise; and I bdieve one may! Howerer, I 
shall get out of the way, in case she diang^ her mind ; 
for dther she is a fool, or else fimoies die has something 
to gain by sudi a course. If J had her in my power 
thus, how differently I should act, and what delight it 
would be to triumph orer her i" 

But after this risit, instead of being nune comfixrta- 
ble in her mind, because rdieved of the fear of prose- 
cution, Henriette was less so than befiyre. She turned 
and tossed uneasily upon her bed, and cared littis far 
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MiMtali's entertainmeots-^m &ot, was a bnrdoi to 
hersei^ and reallj began to thmk she might be hap]»er 
if ihe had more of the dispoeition whidi seemed to 
actuate the Quaker's daughter. 

On the following day Edith oame again to her door, 
and asked permission to come in. Henriette hesitated, 
wondering what die could haye to saj now, and finally 
decided to admit her, just to gratify her curiosity. Thus 
she e<mtinued to repeat her Tisits for several suocessiye 
days, until onee when it happened that the accustomed 
hour passed by without bringing her, her old enemy 
grew restless and impatient, and marveled why she 
did not come. '' Not that she really wanted to see her, 
or in the least eiQoyed her society; oh, no! but having 
00 few amusements now, she missed even the trifling 
one that Edith's conversation afforded her I'' 



"And so you really intend to go to England I*^ 

"I never have had any other thought. Alice p^- 
suaded me to .stay until after her marriage, or we 
diould have gone some time ago.*^ 

" You are a strange creature, Edith ; I wish I reaBy 
knew how to understand youl** 

Edith laughed. "Am I such a mystery? Nay, 

Henriette, I might retort that same remark against 

thee. But indeed thou art making a riddle of me 

when I am none at aU; for just as I appear, I am; and 

*he who runs may read.' " 

16* 
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«<Then you think me a strange creature, do yoa? 
Come now, let ns agree each to tell the other her 
opinion of her ! It will be amnabg ; and I quite fiincj 
the idea!" 

"I will accede to it ; but come then first, and let me 
hear what an enormity I look like in thine eyes !" 

** And yoa will promise not to be angry ?" 

*' Certainly, and exact the same pledge of thyself" 

^'Agreed ! To tdl you tmly, Edith, I am not qoite 
decided about your character. There are two opinions 
in my mind; and sometimes I hold one, sometimes the 
other. 

**The first is, that you are what people gsII a C9uris- 
tian — (don't think that a compliment, however, tor I 
never once fimcied such) ; that you have no very strong 
passions to influence your conduct ; and therefore it is 
an easy matter for you to guide it by the rule and 
measure that people again caU--goodneaa. It costs 
you nothing, and you deserve no credit for it That is 
the first — ^now for the other character. 

** You are altogether a deception ; you appear to be 
what I have described, while you are nothing of the 
kind ; but your powers of dissimulation are so perfect 
as to defy detection by the most watchful eye. Do you 
remember one night when I succeeded in making you 
angry? Well, smce that time I have considered you 
worthy of being my enemy ; for then I thought I dis- 
cerned a flash of your real character. I was not certain 
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before that yon had any; and I tell you candidly that 
I rather Indlme now, to place you under the second 
order. Nov I have been frank with you ; come, let 
me see myself at fall length in ypur mirror !" 

^ Hiou hast not given me a very flattering view of 
myself it is true ; but it shall not influence me in my 
sketch of thee. 

^I think thou started in life with a wrong idea, and 
hast ever since been goveming thy conduct thereby. 
That wrong idea is a depreciation of thysel£" 

** Are you crazed? but I forgot I must not iiltermpt 
you ; so go on, but mind you are candid if you would 
not rouse my wrath l^ 

** I repeat it — a depredation of thysel£ It has led 
thee to dicfike and suspect every one and to take their 
indifference to thee as a matter of course; it engenders 
jealousy. * Nobody Jovee me.* * Nobody cares for 
me,* * What claims hstve I on others?* Such is thy 
continual sdtcommunion. I look on it as the parent of 
thy other &ult8, but must say that the children fiur ex- 
ceed their ancestor. Shall I go on ?^ 

^^By aU meansi I am interested, and begin to think 
you are ancere. Now for the unlucky progeny." 

^^This idea engenders malice. Thou hast choked 
the growth of kindly fedings — torn them from thy 
heart as thou shouldst have torn the evU, which thou 
hast industriously cultivated. Thou hast hidden every 
good impulse, and displayed every wrong one, thus 
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mknig it thy atndj to s|q>6cr wone Htfui lk<m ttt 
Ttufl leads thee to doubt every one, to qiiefti<»i every 
motiTe that appesred pure in another, until even the 
very source of goodne« and purity seemfl polluted to thy 
Tifliim. What wondar when thou demeatAeeyidMice of 
good m thyadf that thou diouldst question it elsewhere t 

^Henriette thou art making thy whcAe life a febe- 
koodr— irith both paths befbre thee» ever leaving the 
irtiMdglit one and pnrsuing the labyrinthine maae! Yet, 
strange to say, thou art all the while deedvisif thyself 
with the idea that thou art sinoere^ flimply because pro- 
fessii^ no good; thou art giving no ground for good 
opinion, forgetting that fidsehood exists wherever the 
conduct is deceptive, as well as where the growth of 
nature is checked and distoorted by its presence.** 

"Have you finished V^ 

^ Yes, and I have been candid enough to expect the 
ftdfllment of thy promise.'* 

"Ot I am not in the least angry, on the contrary, 
although according to your {dcture, I am worse than I 
fimded, I like myself better than ever before; but let 
me see, what is it ? The first &alt was hum]Iity*-was 
it not ?'» 

^' Not at alL Humility is something vastly £fibrent 
SelMepredatien may be converted into it, to be sure, 
but it has not in thy case led in that direction.** 

" Well then, maKdous; you said I was malidonS) at 
any rate ?'* 
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**Imtenn0BiorephdathMipdit6 jmJ * 

** Awftj with politeneM I If you get to tbat, I $Ml 
be angry. Come — * malice' — ^raqAoioii' — ^but atop; 
theae are the duldren, I forget the reqMoted parent. 
We'll start anew,'* (coimtii^ <m her fingera.) "^S^ 
depredation, malice, anapieion, jealouaj— Ibnr. The 
other mBoepAaeB me a little, I mnat reflect upon it at my 
leiaare ; bat pray, how do yoa know that I pride my- 
BdfiqKmnncerityf Theae can not be all my fiuih»— 
and yet they are enongh at a time. But after you 
have giyen me each a character, what better can yoo 
expect of met'* 

^^ Every thing. There la not one of iheae fitnlta that 
conld not be turned the other way and made a yirtne. 
With an charactora the caao would not be eo hc^Mftil, 
thongh with thine, the reaolntiim once filmed, ancoeii 
iaafanoat certain.** 

** What is there in my character, especially, to make 
itao?" 

"Force, strength, energy. Didst thon ever bend 
thy mind to any pnrpoae and fiiil therein from weak- 
ness, merely ?** 

^Not that I am aware o£ But yoa haretdd me so 
many strange things about myself to-day, that I am 
scarcely confident of any thing. I tkmkj however, that 
there is something within me—be it good or evil — that 
perseveres toward accomplishiog an end, and impels me 
to penrist, sometimes after aD chance of success is over." 



I 
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^^lliatiB it, exactly; andanezoelleiittraityif pr<q>«lj 
directed : though, like every other good one, capable of 
being wrongly applied." 

**You spoke of turning my particular &nlt8 into 
virtnes. Come now, just for the hmnor of it, tell me 
how it could be done so easily." 

^'To begin with the first — mafice. I would diiye 
it unceremoniously out the door, and good-will would 
soon occupy the vacant place, uninvited. Secondly— 
suqpidon. Believe the best of every one ; question no ( 
motive that appears dncere until the proof of its fiJaty 
is before thy eyes. This will soon ^ve thee c<nifidence, 
first in little things, then in greater, until a firm belief 
in the great prindple of truth is established, then make 
that a guide of the conduct, and &Isehood can not pos- 
sibly have a Ibothold in the character." 

^ Very good ; but it seems to me you have omitted 
the most difficult of all— humility." 

^^Thou art right ; it is not easy to be humble. Let 
me seel Instead of feeling, ^ What daims have I on 
the love and sympathy of my kind,' rather think ^ I am 
indeed poor and dependent, unworthy what I dedre to 
obtain, and yet my nature demands it : I am so consti- 
tuted that I can not be hi^py without it. What has 
made me so ? The hand of Iffim who firamed me and 
all creatures firom the same dust, who planted in our 
hearts these everlasting longings — ^tokens of a better 
life to come. Would he have made ' me thirsty without 
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gtyiog me the means of satisfying the want? No, it is 
inconsistent with His divine character. liVith this ne- 
cessity in myselj^ he has also given me the power to 
minister to others, and so long as I withhold their jost 
portion which is in my hands, how can I demand mine 
own which is in theirs ? Knowing mine own need, I 
also know how great is that of my brother. I will begin 
by giTmg— sowing my mite in the hearts of others and 
reaping in return a store of benefits. By giving and 
receiving, by mutual dependence, we learn to love." 

Henriette made no answer to this, but seemed lost 
in reflection, and Edith, secretiy rejoicing at so &vor- 
aUe a result of their conversation, thought it best to 
say no^ore now, and therefore left her. 

^^ K I could only be sure of her intention to go to 
England, I might do it !" said Henriette, upon finding 
herself once more alone. 

Angeline was improving nqxidly. Alice was to be 
married the week following, immediately after which 
Edith expected to bid adieu to the shores where so 
mnch had occurred that must Hve forever in her mem- 
ory. Alice, impatient of her long absence, yet hopeful of 
the result of her second sojourn in Mrs. Hermon's &mily, 
now claimed her presence and assistance. Again and 
again, Mrs. Hermon affectionately urged her to remain 
with them longer, or at least to defer her projected 
journey ; but firmly and gentiy Edith adhered to her 
purpose, and persisted in making preparations for her 
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deptrtore. Oam man ab* Tuh^d Btarietle^ %> Md 
her ftrewdL 

^To^j! Ton are not retHOj going to kaye m to- 
day ?— bat yoaipffl bebadc often, and I — that is, Ange- 
Hne — win aee yoa again." 

» i think not» Out aUp wiU vail next weelc, and I 
•haK be closely oooiBpied wA Aliee'li aAun and mj 
own until the last moment.^* 

^Is there a yeaad nils finr Sigland next w e ek ?* 
asked Heniiette, with an appearanoe of nnnsnal in- 
terest. 

^There is; and my kind friend, Mr. Harding, has 
secured our passages therein, and fortunately found a 
friend of his own, whose kindness we may tax oooa- 
sionally dorii^ the Toyage." 

*^ Then your passage is taken! Edith, do yon know 
I never belieyed you really meant to go ?*» 

Edith smiled, though sadly, to be sore, and Heori- 
ette, dosely watdiing her comitenance, continoed— 

^^ Could no one p^'snade you to remain?^ 

Edith met her gaze with a calm, tmth-telling ftoe. 

^ No, H^iriette ; not <me.^ 

*^ And are yon going all that way just to take eare 
of an unreasonable old woman, who, for any thing you 
know, may only take delight in making you miserable, 
wh^ there are so many who want you hare, where you 
oould be happy ?»* 

** I am going to my aunt, who, I trust, is not so un* 
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vMHombte M to duvegwd wj oooifttt flBtorij^'tbovgli, 
even if I knew she were, I Bhonld tmi jnii m sumIi 
obliged to go?** 

*' The more fool you would be for HI So woold not 
L Hsre yon no oditr reMOii ? oc, pecfaip% yoii naUy 
want to go?" 

*^I limTo reasoM boCliin^a; tihoog^ to ipaikeacn- 
didly, I do not want to go.** 

** And snppoM yonr annt ware to cBa, what than?** 

^Alas, I know not! I should look to Hasrea to 
rake me up another friend." 

^ Haaren would be rerj apt to diaappoint yon ; but 
I mean, what if your amit were dead already ?" 

^Oodfbrbidl Henriette, tiioa hast a fraitfbl Imag- 
ination. It is enough to act in tho {Hreaentr— leaTing 
oontingeneies alcme." 

" Edith— bat no, I won't say it. The other day yon 
said yon should try to finrget what had happened be- 
tween na. I did not bdiere yon. I thought yon had 
some secret motive for what yon did. Now tdl m e - ' 
for it has pnzded me greatly — ^why yon hare taken 
sndi pains to oonoiliate me ?" 

^Beeanse I wanted to make thee my fiieod/* 

^^ What in the world conldyon haye to gam by my 
frkadship?" 

'^A great deal The aatisfiM)don of having oob* 
qnered an enemy is enough. If I oould leel it wera ao 
inOi thee, it would gratify me greatly." 
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^I oan not we why, fi>r my I]&. Ib tUs what you 
. would call a triumph ?*' 

«( It ifl — and it would he a most happy one to sabdne 
thy dislike to me.** 

^* But eren if yon did^ you oonld never like me in re* 
tunu** 

^ I oonldf and do, Henriette, and one great r^rret I 
feel in going away is oecaaoned by this yery thing, for 
I belieye if I were to ronain here we shonld soon be- 
oome firm friends.^ 

*^ Friends! I never had one in my life,'' she an- 
swered, with emotion* ** No one before ever derired 
my fiiendahip." 

«« There— the selMepredation again I However, 
thou oanst never say that agai£, for I am a proof to 
the eontrary. What wonldst then say to a oorreepond- 
ence after I am gone?" 

'^ Oh I I shonld like it of aU things,'' she answered, 
qniokly ; and added, ^* but you do not yet know me 
thoroughly. When you do, you will retract what you 
have said." 

*^ Not a word. At any rate, expeot to hear firom me 
after I am landed in my new home. And now, fiure- 
well to the^ for I must b^one." 

<< Edith, I do not yet beUeve you will go to England 
— ^not that you dont expect to— but I have a reason. 
Now," she oontmued, offering her hand rather awk- 
wardly, **you have done more to subdue me than I 
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tbouglit any one cotdd, and if it should diance that we 
never meet again, yon may at least bear from me. 
There, go quickly, before my evil nature returns." 

Edith pressed her hand, and left her with joy in her 
heart) such as the angels feel over the repenting sinner. 



CHAPTER XlXyil. 

That eyeiimg Mn. Hermonand her son sat engaged 
in earnest conversation* It was evident they int-ended 
it shonld be private, but there was a little bird sitting 
on the bough of a tree that bent down dose by the 
open window, and it chanced that he played eaves- 
dropper, which you know has been the privilege of 
little birds from time inmiemoriaL This, however, 
was one whom Edith had been in the habit of throw- 
ing crumbs to all the winter long, and therefore he was 
interested in her affidrs, and followed her from hoose 
to house to see what she was going to do. We wish 
we could give him credit for a purely unselfish motive, 
but we can not. The truth was he had a rimng fiunily, 
and not wishing to take them out of town in the 
winter, on account of the Indian boy's arrows, he was 
calculating upon havmg them fed with crumbs by the 
same fidr hand that had supplied his own wants. And 
so he, too, was interested in doing all in his power to 
prevent Edith going to England. 

Xh'^ tiny feathered spy informed me that on this oc- 
casion the Quaker's daughter was the subject of their 
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oonrowitioii. He did not haar the ooDiinenMeiii«&t» 
bat lighted on the tree just in time to hear Mrs. Her- 
mon nj: 

^I oppose your wisbea no Itmgeat. Be happj, my 
deer Lonifl, as you deserre to be, and Qod speed yoor 
wooing !** 

And then he said there fbUowed thanks and em- 
braeeSy and he wonld not be sworn that there were no 
tears died by the mother. 

*' And have you no suspicion where these letters eame 
from?** 

^ Not the least in the world. At ftrst, I thought of 
Mr. Mildman; but the second one came long after he 
was gone. I wonder now how they could have preju- 
diced me so. Dear Edith I She is indeed a treasure ; 
and how hsappj dear Angehne wiU be to haye her for a 
nster!** 

Louis smiled, as if he might be thinking how happy 
another person he knew of would be too, though he 
said nothing about it. He turned the letters over and 
oyer, and presently remarked : ^ And you can not eyen 
guess the author?** 

** Guess? no, how should I? No one seemed to 
know so much as how they got here. I haye not the 
most ^stant idea ; haye you ?** 

^ Yea, mother; I could haye told you at first that it 
was Henriette's doings." 

^Henriette! You make me more ashamed of the 
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affiur than ever. Bat why ahoiild she ? what oonld be 
her motlYe ?*' 

^The same that would have indaced her to take 
Edith's life," said Louis, with a shudder, ^* 9ie is a 
strange creature, and keeps yery dose of late; no won- 
der 1» 

*^ There has certainly come a great change oyer her 
mnce that time. This afternoon I surprised her in tears. 
I neyer remember seeing her weep since she grew up, 
before.'* 

Louis was now too full of hopes of happiness to cast 
many thoughts upon his singular cousn. They were 
wandering into another and more pleasant channel He 
longed to fly to Edith to tell her all, and pour out to 
her the feelings he had so long held in restraint. And 
how would she^receiye him? Should he be able to 
persuade her to remain and make them all happy? 
We shall see. 

Mr. Harding seemed the happiest of the happy. 
What made him so Alice could not posaUy diyine ; and 
when she teased him to tell her, he shook his head and 
said: 

** No, no. I can keep a secret ; cunning as thou art, 
Alice, thou shalt not wheedle this out of me.** She 
then tried her best to guess, but fiuled ; and finally told 
him she did not consider him yery polite to behaye so, 
when her dear Edith was on the point of leaying them. 
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Upon this Mr. Harding rubbed his hands together, 
with an air of intense enjoyment, and walked up and 
down, looking at her with a very oomioal ezpresnon of 
countenance, while, for her part, she was ready to cry 
with vexation. As soon as he saw how she felt, he was 
sorry, and seemed as if he could not contain the secret 
another moment* ^^ However, I mtsst not!" he said, 
and thereupon fell to teasing Alice about her wedding, 
which was to come off on the morrow, until she was glad 
to run away, and take refuge in her friend's apartment. 

And there she saw Edith dtting among a pile of 
things such as ladies going to Europe now-a-days know 
little about. And Maretah, busied with packing, was 
bustling hither and thither. Tes; inconsistent as it 
is with the Indian character, MaretiJi was bustling, 
for she was fist becoming a civilized woman, and was 
packing a trunk. In her savage state she had been ac- 
customed to leap into a canoe, when she wanted to. 
take a journey, and paddle away with no baggage at 
all, unless it might be a bujQblo-robe or a bear-skin. 
But now the case was different. She was going across 
the mighty waters in a great canoe with wings ; and 
buffalo-robes and bear-ddns were fishionable only in 
America. 

Alice looked at her friend, and noticed that every 
day she seemed to grow a shade more pale, though she 
still preserved a calm and cheerfid exterior, and was 
thoughtful of every body's enjoyment but her own. 
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JfBt BOW tfMare eame ft gmnmonii inr E£tli to afqMsr 
below, aa a fiiend deeired to q>eak with her. How^ m 
we hxve Been, Alioe had her full shiure of enziositj and 
nerer rnksed an opportnaitj of gratifyiiig % when alie 
thought Ae oould do so harnodefldj* So afachnui and 
peeped (we know it is very uaoommon in theae timei 
for ladies to do bo), but jdJioe peqped over the ftairwaf; 
asd what did she see? Sie saw what sent a thrill of 
deBghtthroi^ her heart; — loAy it Aould, was strange; 
for it was only Doctor Louis Hermoa wlio walked into 
her own Utile parlor. 

The aforesaid little bird had been sitting on a brandi 
near Edith's window, watdimg tiie packing opentfions 
with a droopibg crest. He was expecting thk Tisit, 
howerer ; and when he heard there was a call, and saw 
that Edith ran down stairs^ he quietly hopped down 
the tree, and took a conyenient post of obserration 
'dose by the parior lattice. 

** For^ye my intrusion, Edith. I come on an errand 
of some importance to myself at kasL It may, and 
may not surprise yon ; but I came hither to persuade 
you to give up all thoughts of this Iob^, sad journey, 
and to remain here where so many loye you, and would 
sorely grieve to lose you." 

Was it a gleam of joy that for a UKHueirt spaiUed 
over her &ce, or was it only a stray beam of l^fht that 
played upon it through the open lattice? Whiob- 
ever it was, it was succeeded by a look so sad and 
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graye, m to send a sudden &ar, like a pangi aoroas her 
lover's heart. 

^ Oh no, it may not bel Mj &ther desired me to 
go ; my 4aty to my aunt demands it." 

''I did not lose s^;ht of that, Edith. Thef« tre 
two plans I have to propose to yon in referenoe to it. 
One is to write to your aont, persoading her to omne 
hither — (you say she has no ties of kindred there to 
bind her). Were you to be deprived of her pfoteo- 
tion there yon woold be slone among strangers^ while 
here yon wonld not want 6t«ids and most devoted 
ones. The other {dan is, if yon stiU consider it bind* 
ing npon yon to go, that yon do so, and brii^ her 
h^e. Certainly she wonld be wilKng to do what is 
best for yonr luq>piness. But in this latter ease, Edith, 
I wonld ask to accompany yon with tiie most dear 
ligl^ of caUing mysdf yonr protector I" 

For a moment the yonng girl bowed her bead, and 
her lorer saw that a rosy flnsh o'er^read her fitce 
from chm to fi^ehead. Then she was deadly pale, 
and her roice trembled as she answered, 

*' Spare me, oh, spare me this! Unkind, nngrat^hl 
as I mnst appear, I can not, I most not hear it!*' 

*'Is it indeed so? I cherished a hope that my 
affection was not altogether nnretnmed; bnt it was 
too mnch for me to dream of— and now, oh, Edith 
my punishment is great: can you for^^re my pre- 
sumption?'' 

11 
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*^ Say not so, it is I who am unworthy. Alas! why 
most I inflict sach pain, and on thee P^ 

'^Something unusual moves you, Edith! What is 
it? Or have I no right to intrude upon your con- 
fidence? Still I am not satisfied to leave you thus. 
^TLb true I have no claim; but is it too much to ask 
why you thus discard me ?^' 

*' Spare me this discussion,^ cried Edith; ^it can 
not end otherwise, and I have nothing to tell thee 
further, at least nothing that I ought — ^that I can tell !" 

Louis started impatiently firom his seat and paced 
the room. ^^ Edith, I have encoimtered mysteries in 
others, but did not look for it from you. .You have 
always appeared the very soul of truth and candor; 
and now when my happiness is concerned (and I can 
not believe it a matter of indifference to you, because 
your kindness of heart is too great for that), you meet 
me thus ! * You ought not to tell,* *you can not telL» 
Is there nothing due to me then in explanation of 
your conduct? But you shall at least say that you 
do not love me. I will be satisfied thus fiir before I 
leave you! You are silent; what am I to think from 
this? There is something in your manner that almost 
— ^pardon me, but I almost dare to think, to hope — 
how shall I say it?" He took his seat bedide her, and 
lowered his voice to a tone of subduing tend^ness^ 
<* Oh, Edith, %8 my love so unwelcome to you — i$ it 
entirely unretumed ?*» 
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9ie hid her fiioe, and a oonsoioiis blcidi orimsoned 
neck, hands and bosom. She did not answer him, 
she could not. 

^^ Yon do not disclaim it," he cried, with joy ; ** may 
I then— dare I, beUeve that it is so?" 

«« Believe nothing — ^think nothing— except that this 
is all in vain I" 

" I will not ! because — ^yeS — ^you do, I feel now that 
you do love me. What shall part us since it is so ? 
You were destined for me on that day when I took 
you from a watery grave, and now I claim you as my 
own. I will not resign the right I have to your 
hand! Tell me then dear girl, what is this imagin* 
ary obstacle to our mutual happiness. Remember you 
have now no right to withhold the knowledge of it from 
me. Can you think to do so, when perhaps a single 
word might secure both your happiness and my own ?" 

^* It would not, indeed it would not. Oh, if thou 
dost indeed love me, cease to urge me thus ! If thou 
didst but know, thou wouldst feel as I do. It is my 
only course, and I owe it to thee, to myself to be 
firm!" 

*^ Edith, let me ask if this is in compliance with 
your fiither's wish, for I have heard that this people 
refuse to sanction marriage engagements with those 
beyond their own pale ?" 

*^My &ther never alluded to the subject. I do 
not believe the thought ever occurred to him; and 
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even if it luicl^ he woold not in sodi a matter hare 
restrained me. Oh, no ; he waa too good, too kind, 
thus to exact obedience I^ 

** And Henriette, has die any oonoem in the mat- 
ter ?»» 

** None ; she oonld not inflaence me here.*^ 

^ Is it then because yon deem me less prompt in the 
ezpresson of my feelings than yon considered I shonld 
be? Ah, yon know not what it cost me, bot it was 
no selfish fear restrained mel** 

^I knew, and so fiur from resenting it, I admired 
and req>ected thy motiyes. Oh no, belieye me, I 
would not lightly disregard angfat so dear to me^ 
(and here her voice became trannlons, and die avoided 
the earnest glances of his eyes) ^ as thy bi^piness, or 
cast from me so ridi a treasore as thy aileeti<m, were 
I not actuated by a motive, which, if thou canst not 
read, thou wilt at least do me the justice to respect.'' 
She arose from her seat, and extended her hand to 
bid him fitfewelL 

<^ Oh, Edith, wiU yon, can yon, do this thing? Yon 
are my own — and can I thus resign you ?" 

Here the little bird peeping under the curtain, saw 
that Edith looked so much like fidnting, that o«t of 
pure humanity Lods was obliged to support her with 
his arm. For a moment she permitted her head to 
incline — only to incline toward his shoulder, then tear- 
ing herself away from his embrace, she disappeared 
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from the room, and the joimg man was left alone in 
despair. The little hird assured me the scene was so 
tondking, that he was obliged to use the tip (^ his 
wing to brush away a tear, and he determined to fly 
all about the neighborhood and find out if possible 
what this mighty secret was thai kqpi two sndi loving 
■hearts asunder, that he mi^t whisper it in Louis's 
ear. Accordingly that night he chose his perch as 
near the window as he could get, thinking perhaps 
Edith would whisper it in her dreams, and did not 
put his head under his wing figuring he snould lose 
the sound* In consequence of this unaccustomed and 
unsafe position, when he fell into a doxe, he nodded, 
which disturbed his equihlnium, aiid he came very 
near fiilling into the jaws of a ferocious4ooking cat 
that lurked under the wall watching him, and he saw 
by the moonlight that her mouth watered and her 
whiskers bristled when she thought he was about to 
M. 

Mrs. Hermon impatiently awaited her son's return, 
nothing doubting that success had crowned his expe- 
dition, and hastened to meet him with a sympathetic 
smile. 

** And what says our dear Edith to my noble boy ?" 
She saw the moment after that her joy had been ill- 
timed, and repented her hasty salutation. 

He concealed nothing from her, but told her all, 
assuring her that he beUered Edith loved him, but 
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that she was restrained by some powerful motiye, of 
either real or ima^uarj duty. She listened to the 
acooont of his discomfiture as most mothers would, 
scarcely believing her senses upon hearing lliat any 
one could resist her son^s attractions, or be so blind 
as to think of declining such honor and happiness as 
must await the woman of his choioe. 

'* I now see how unjust I have been to this maiden, 
in suspecting her of designs to entrap you. But I will 
see her ; I wiU go myself and try to discover this mys- 
tery. I will take those miserable letters with me, show 
them to her, and explain what may have seemed^strange 
in my conduct. Woman^s tact may aid me ; and rely 
upon it, I will know this formidable secret. I have 
been in the wi^y of your happiness, my dear son; and 
now I will do every thing in my power to secure it if 
possible. 

Mr. Harding persevered in keeping his secret ; but 
his exuberance of spirits was all gone, and he looked 
as sad and grave as Alice could deore ; for she had 
told him that the matter, from which she had all along 
hoped so much, was ended in disappointment. Edith 
had refused the offered hand of the young physician. 

" As long as I live,*' cried Alice, " I will never have 
a secret again, or listen to one from another person. I 
detest the very word! And to think of Edith per- 
severing in a mystery ! When I heard her coming up 
stairs after his visit, I ran to embrace her, and to rejoice 
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with her in her haj^Hnees ; but, to my great sorprise, 
she appeared to be quite overoome with grief and dis- 
tress. All I ooold learn was, that I must never men- 
tion the subject to her again ; that she oould not ac- 
cept die happiness offered her, and never should ; and 
begged me to leave her until she should be caluL So 
it is all over nowl^ And Alice ended her story with a 
burst of tears. 

^*I am sorry, my darling; sorry indeed; but it may 
not be so hopeless after alL Go thou, and when Edith 
is composed, send her down to me. I have a letter for 
her, which may contain somewhat to surprise you all 
with." . 

When Edith came into Mr. Harding's study, he 
handed her the letter spoken o£ 

^* Prepare thyself for sad news from thy aunt, my 
child. So much of the contents I know, though the 
seal was not broken by me, as thou wilt learn herea^ 
ter." 

It was a letter from England, commenced by her 
aunt, and finished by another hand. The first part was 
addressed to her fiM^her and herself briefly informing 
them that, feeling her end was nigh at hand, she de- 
sired to tell her niece how much pdn it gave her to be 
unable to offer her a home, and protection under a roof 
that should soon no longer be her own dwelliag-place. 
She felt that ere this could re&ch them, she should be 
called to inhabit a mansion beyond the earth, and 
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prayed thst a merafbl Ood woidd provide ber deir 
Edith with friends and proteotion. She then bade 
tiiem fitrewdl, witb the Ueamng of a djing woman on 
her 8i0ter*8 dnid. 

The remaind^ of the lettmr was \ij anolber, infinm- 
ing them of her deoease, and the poitioalars oomieoted 
therewith ; and also aUndmgto oertain mattov of bnsi- 
nesSy to which Edith gare, at that time, but little aitteii- 
tion. 

The lettor was dated several mottAs preriondj, and 
most have readied Boston some time befcre it eame to 
Edith's hands. Mr. Harding told her he was not now 
at liberty to explain how it reached him, but wonld do 
so so<m. After leaving her awhile to her grie^ he en- 
treated her to give herself do nneasineas with regard 
to the fittnre; bnt to c<Mifflder that her home as long as 
she desired to remain with tiiem ; or, be added, with a 
smile, mitil she might be prepared to aocept a happier 
one. He had abready arranged the matter of her pass* 
age in the Isabd ; and it gave him, as it wonld Alice, 
no small degree of pleasnre, to fed that she woidd now 
be a permanent memb^ of thdr fiunfly. 
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It wm the eveniiig of Alice's bridal, and a small 
number of guests had assombled at her fiither's house 
on the oooasum* It was her desire that it should be as 
private as possiUe, both because the former unhappy 
affiur had been so widely tdked of, and on account of 
her fiiand. Three sad months had hardly passed since 
Edith laid her &ther in his grave, and the recent sad^ 
deniiig news from England cast another doud. over the 
sky of the orphan. 

How diffor^it was the blooming bride of this even* 
ing from her who once before stood at the marriage 
altar, transfixed into an icy statue ! Did her odd hand 
now r^Euse to ratify the holy promise? Oh, no; it 
rested warm and trembling in that of him who had 
ever been her chosen. 

And by her side stood as &ir a bridesmaid as ever 
graced a similar occasion. In her robe of simple white 
— ^truly emblematic of her purity of mmd — ^very pale, 
but ever calm and cheerful, sympathizing in a happi- 
ness she might never hope to enjoy ; she kept her place 
by the gay blushing bride, with modest unpretending 

dignity. 

11* 
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Her lover was there too, with a new hope springing 
in his heart ; for Mr. Harding lost no time in infcNrming 
him of the occurrence that had changed Edith's plans ; 
and instead of now gazing upon her for the last time, 
as he anticipated, he enjoyed the satis&ction of know- 
ing that ^e would continue near, and ventured to trust 
that time might remove the hidden obstacle that lay in 
the way of their happiness. Indeed he was not certain 
that it was not removed already, and waited for an op- 
portunity to whisper a question in her ear. 

^^ Edith, I have heard to-day what gives me inez- 
pressible Joy. You will not go ; thank God we shaD 
not lose you !'* 

**I can not go now, indeed ; and yet I know not that 
it is for the best to remain.'' 

^ I have hoped that this would influence your 
opinion of yesterday. Will you not tdl me that I 
hope not vainly ?" 

**I feared this. My decision must remain un- 
changed. Do not, oh do not force me to repeat it !" 



CHAPTE& XXXII. 

Thb Bhip that was to have borne oar heroine oyer 
the mighty waters was speeding along with a fidr wind 
across the ocean billow. Edith sat at her open win- 
dow watdiing the white sails as they were marked 
against the horizon, when there came a messenger from 
Mrs. Hermon. The messenger proved to be no other 
than Louis himself, who informed Edith that his 
mother desired to see her on business of some import- 
ance, and added a request that she would bring with 
her a certain letter, £)und one morning upon her toilet. 
There was something in this last request that made 
Edith's heart flutter strangely, and it was not with her 
usual calm exterior that she placed her hand within the 
young physician's arm, and accepted his escort to Mrs. 
Hermon's dwelling. - 

<« My mother sent for you, Edith, rather than come 
herself to you, because, her business being of a private 
nature, she thought you would thus be less liable to 
interruption. Probably you have not heard that Hen- 
riette left us yesterday ?" 

^'Henriette left yout and without telling yo« 
whither she was going ?" 
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** Oh, no. She left a letter mfonniag ns of her inten- 
tions. She ifl in that vessd which, you observe, is &st 
disappearing in the shadows of evening — ^the ship that 
was to have borne you away from oar sight forever. 
I can not say we greatly regret the ohange of pasBcn- 
gers, however." 

^Yoa do indeed surprise me! Has she then 
fkirads in England, or what is h^ object in going 
th«re?** 

^ To enter a convent. 8b» tells ns that she oonld 
not remain here and be baf^y, that if she had remained 
longer the good resolations she had recently made 
would have given way, and that her only safety con- 
sisted in going. She says that but for you, she would 
never have felt the deare she experiences to atone for 
the past, and that she can only do so now by the most 
austere disdf^e, and rigid sdfdeniaL Poor girl! 
she was always strange and wayward, and )ier bodily 
infirmity should make nsthe more indolgait to her 
mratal deformity." 

Conversation of this character, and chiefly relating to 
Henriette, was all that passed between Edith and her 
4over during thdr walk. As for Louis, he seemed con- 
tent to wait for fiirth^ developments before urging his 
own matters upon her attention. They had now 
reached their destination, and Edith received Mrs. 
Hermon^s affectionate greeting with a hopeful degree 
of embarrassment. 
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*^ Yon reeehrcd a letter from England recentlj, I am 
inlbnAed. — ^Nay, my son, if Edith has no objection, I 
heg yon will remain I** 

^I did. It was written at my aunt's request, and 
seemed to have been delayed in die deUyery.** 

^It should have reached you some time ago. Do 
yon know the cause of its detention f^ 

«*Idonot.»* 

*^ I can tell you, my dear. Henriette has had pos- 
session of it unti^ within a few days, when she gave it 
to Mr. Harding, with instructions not to ^ve it to yon 
until a certain time riiould elapse, and not to inform 
you how it came to him until after she was gone. She 
says that one day she was walking near your late 
dwelling, when she met a messenger with the letter in 
his hand. He was seeking your &ther, and Henriette 
bade him give the letter to her, as she was going im- 
mediately to your house, and would herself undertake 
to place it directly in his hand. She kept it from you, 
because she had reasons of her own for wishing you to 
go away, and feared its reception would defeat your 
purpose. And now, Edith, I will ask you to let me 
see another letter you have in your possession.^ 

She drew forth the other letter spoken o^ and pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Hermon, with visible agitation. 

** And do you take these, my chnd," said Mrs. Hermon, 
handbg hiarthetwo anonymous communications, **read 
them, and if you have seen any thing of coldness or dis- 
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trust mamfested in 1117 treatment of you, attribute it to 
motherly affection, whidh is sometimes alarmed too 
egfflly, and let your kindness prompt you to forgive me." 

Edith retired to a table in another part of the room, 
where Louis considerately placed a light for her, and 
sat down to read the letters as requested, although 
the characters danced so upon the paper, that after she 
was done she had no very distinct idea of what she had 
been reading. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hermon and Louis were poruang 
that which Edith had placed in her hand at her re- 
quest, and since it seems to be the property of all in 
the room, we will peep over the good lady's Moulder, 
and gratifj^bur laudable curiosity to know its ccmtents. 

*^ To you who have come so strangely into my once 
happy home, a mother desires to express a mother's 
feeUngs. I never thought to see you under my roof 
again, but circumstances have compelled me to request 
your presence. 

^^ And now Iwam,I entteat you to respect the sanc- 
tuary of our home. Your misfortunes I pity, your rec- 
titude I honor, and I rely upon you to be guided by 
the principle that ever seems to actuate your conduct. 
Do not rob me of my best earthly treasure, the com- 
fort and support of my dedining years ! 

^'I have a reason for this which I am not called 
upon to tell you ; it is one that will remain ever un- 
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changed* Never think you can be more to him tiian 
70a are now ; dearer it is trae you may be, but nearer 
you can not come. In a ^ort time the ocean will roll 
between yon ; but even ^onld yon remain here there 
is a golf divides yon, wider by &r. Should he proffer 
you his affection, accept it not! a mother's blessmg 
can never hallow your union. 

*^ I need not ask you to conceal this, or aU knowl- 
edge of it from my son: yet keep it for your* own 
strength, it may help you. If a weak moment seem 
likely to overcome you, read these, the outpourings 
of a mother's heart, and it may ud you to perform 
your duty. 

** And now, my child, may Gk>d bless you and give 
you friends who will kindly cherish you, is the prayer 
of one who must soon be to you a stranger. 

"E. H." 

When they had finished reading it, Louis said: 
*^ Mother, it almost deceives me now. It is perfect !" 

** Oh, my son, to think of that girl's baseness! It 
18 indeed well she is gone. And now," she added 
with a smile of pleasure, ^* I think we have discovered 
Edith's secret at last !" 

She took the letter in her hand and approached 
Edith. 

^ My child, did you think this came from me ?" 

" I did not doubt it" 
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^ No wondar, for it was well-ooiitriyecL When snd 
how did you receive it ?*• 

'^ It lay upon my toilet on the moroing after I came 
at yonr request to Angelme.*' 

^Do not wrong me, mj dear, hj thinking for 
another moment that it came from me. Do yon 
guess the author of those letters?^ 

^ Ko ;** she was incapable just then of guesring any 
thing. • 

«' My (Md, it was Henriette I** 

She started from her seat in surprise, ** Hen- 
riette !» 

" Yes, and she was the author of this one also.** 

niere was something more in Edith's &ce now than 
surprise, there was pleasure; 

Mrs. Hermon passed her arm affectionately around 
her and whispered a question in her ear. (My fidth« 
ful little bird was listening, and he informs me that 
these were hw precise words.) 

" Does not this explun the mystery you would not 
unravel for my son ?^ 

(The bird says he did not hear a ringle word in 
reply, but he saw that Edith hid her eyes on Mrs. 
Hermon's shoulder, and that at a look from his mo- 
ther, Louis came and stood very near them, that she 
took Edith^s hand in her own, and said; ^^Have I 
your consent, my dear?^ but still the little bird could 
not hear that Edith made any answer, though cer- 
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tainly her hand did not seem to offer any resdatanee; 
wherenpoa Mrs. Hermon continued : 

^Yoa once told me, my son, that jon wonld not 
seek to make this treasure, whioh yon ooonted the 
dearest gift that earth ooidd bestow, your own, until 
your mother's hand should pkee it in yours. I do so 
now, and pray Qod to Uess my children wkh the hap- 
piness they deeerre 1^ 

My friend the Oriole declares that after witnesring 
the scene thus &r he did not consider it polite or 
honorable to {toy the spy any longw ; so you see that 
eren birds have some sense of propriety in eares- 
dropping. Tlierefore, convinced that all was right, 
he hopped up to the top of the tree in which all his 
&mily were sleeping, and although it was night, he 
was in such a state of ecstasy that he conunenced 
singing with all his might, and the other birds, think- 
ing daylight was come, put out their heads and began 
to chirp and twitter, when seeing their nnstake, they 
called to him to know what was the matter, and an 
old robin who had a nest of very young ones in the 
neighborhood, said he was a fool, and scolded him for 
disturbing the diildren; while his wife, fdarmed at 
such unaccountable behavior, ordered him immedi- 
ately to bed, and told him she'was adiamed to see 
him gomg on so like a crazy unpuritanical nightingale. 

As to the particulars of the wedding, and Angeline's 
pride and delight at being permitted to stand as brides- 
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maid to her in whom she was now to find something 
even dearer than a fiiend, we do not conuder it im- 
portant to describe them in detaiL It may be well, 
however, to m^ition that the GU>Temor himself was 
among the guests, and that he and Mr. Harding to- 
gether considered that some credit was owing to them 
&r their penetration with regard to the superiority 
of the Quaker's daughter ; and that he playfully threat- 
ened the bride after some such fishion as this, putting 
on a portentous frown : 

^' Ah, we have found thee out at last, my obednate 
little Quaker ; now I see who those friends of thine 
were, and look to it that we do not summon ye all 
to appear before the coundl to-morrow and answer 
for these doings I" 

And further, on another occasion he was heard to 
say to little Charity : ^' That was a braye maiden, my 
girl, and if thou dost equal her in truth and courage, 
right proud will thy &ther be to call thee daughter I'' 

It was remarked by Angeline on that happy morn- 
ing that the tree nearest the house was literally cov- 
ered with feathered songsters, and that they seemed 
to be celebrating a jubilee. She noticed one in par- 
ticular on the very topmost branch, which bent and 
waved with his weight ; she described him as a bird 
of the gayest plumage, no doubt an oriole, and he 
seemed to be the leader of the choir, the governor 
of the birds, as it might be. No fiddler in the ecstasies 
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of his musical enthnaasm ever oat more oapers thaa 
did this peculiar bird. Angeline threw out of the 
windo\^ a handful of crumbs of the wedding-cake, and 
a number of the birds hopped down and partook of 
the entertainment. The gay fellow appeared deter- 
mined that all should haye a taste, from the oldest to 
the youngest, and busied himself in flying up and 
down, waiting on such as, either from extreme youth 
or age, were unable to help themselves ; and when the 
fldr bride came to the casement to look at them, this 
same oriole was particularly ecstatic, and flew arinmd 
her head three times, as if he was inclosing her in a 
charmed circle. Year after year these orioles built 
their nests in the tree, and grew so tame that they 
would sit upon the window-sills and sing. 

Notwithstanding Edith's marriage, Maretah con- 
tinued to consider her her own peculiar charge, until by 
and by, when she used to sit upon the nursery floor 
with a group of brown-eyed, thoughtful-looking little 
ones gathered close around her, listening eagerly to 
the stories of her fofrest Ufe, and hearing her chant her 
wild woo4 songs and legends. 

Occasionally they heard of Henriette in her distant 
seclusion, where she was considered a model of a de- 
voted Christian. She inflicted upon herself such mar- 
.vels of austere discipline, and bore herself with such 
marked decision of conduct, that in time she became 
Abbess of the monastery in which she at first took 
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refuge, aad Edith leaned, through «&e who had Tinted 
her retreat, that she was eamesdy engaged in a pro- 
ject for converting Quakers to Catholiciaol. 

There is one circionstanoe we almost forgot to men- 
tion. One day, shortly after the marriage of onr hero- 
ine, it happened that Mrs. Hermon casoally remarked 
to her that she had in her drawer a miniatnre <tf a rery 
dear friend of her eariy yonth, to whom she was bonnd 
by ties of no ordinary adiool-girl afEeotion, and that she 
had been numy times perplexedonlookiBgather, tore- 
member what assoeiatimi it was that connected her with 
her past lifo. She then mentioned the sketch in the pos- 
session of Angdine, and sent the little ^ri to bring both 
that and the jnctore from her boreao. As so<m as she 
displayed the miniature, Edith uttered an ezdamation of 
delighted surprise, accompanied by a burst of tears, 

^ It is my own dear mother t** and taking the coun- 
terpart from her bosom, she opened it to the astonished 
eyes of Mrs. Hermon. 

^Henriette knew itl I remember now she made 
some allusion of the kind b^re she went away.'' 

How Mrs. Hermon regretted that she had not 
obeyed the first impulse of her heart, in taking the 
Quaker's daughter to her bosom 1 ^^And now, my 
dear child, doubly dear as Margaret's daughter, it only 
remains for me to make the futnre atone for it all !** 

*^And, mamma," cried Angeline, ^^ don't yon think 
that Edith's mother must have named her for jwiV* 
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OuB story of the ^^ Quaker's Daughter^ is weQ-nigh 
ended. After patiently endoring her many trials she 
was rewarded with a happiness so richly merited. It 
mnst not, however, be supposed that her future was an 
uneheckered scene of ease and enjoyment ; for the vio- 
lent and intolerant spirit of the time, though quenched 
in her particular case, still Uyed and held its sway. 
Her kind heart nerer ceased to warm toward her 
Other's sect, whose religious opinions and straightfor- 
ward conscientiousness, she learned in her days of ad- 
versity to regard with the reverence that was their 
due, and when she heard of their sufferings and sor- 
rows, her tender spirit grieved for, and longed to re- 
lieve them, and many an oppressed and downcast heart 
was cheered and encouraged by her charitable minis- 
trations. True to her &ther's teachings, no fear of 
man ever turned her from the path of duty. She trod 
the onward way, secure in the principles by which she 
was guided, and continued to win and retain the re- 
spect of an who knew her ; while, semng her example. 
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many took courage and began to walk feailessly in the 
plain path before them. Her husband and Mr. Hard- 
ing stood foremost among those who obtained from the 
king his merciful interposition in behalf of this oppress- 
ed and much slandered, though peculiar people, and 
when the prison doors were thrown open and thej 
went forth once more in freedom, many a blessing fell 
upon.the home that sheltered her and was made glad 
and happy by her presence. 

The world is aware that the early history of the 
Quakers in New England fills a page in her records 
which the descendants of our Puritan ancestors would 
gladly seal forever from the eyes of men. The time of 
these occurrences is yet too recent for justice to either 
party to.be awi^ed. The consciousness of a cruel in- 
tolerance on the one hand, and the rememberance of 
wrong on the other, are too fresh in the minds of thdr 
descendants, and years must pass away before either ^ 
can regard the other with impartiality. But our histo- 
rians and others shoidd remember that the blot is only 
made deeper through attempts to excuse those deeds 
of cruelty by &lse representations of their victims, and ' 
it becomes tht duty of every fidthfiil representative of 
those times, to depict their characters with fiimess, 
and to do justice to the motives that influenced their 
conduct. 

We trust the time is not &r distant when the spirit* 
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that still characterizes New England men, especially 
her clergj, will give place to a more enlightened feeling 
of Christian brotherhood.:' Let it be remembered that 
time was when the Qoakers stood alone against abases 
that are now cried down by the yoice of the majority, 
and if their pecoliarities are &st disappearing from onr 
sight, their principles remain, , 

The good grain is winnowed and gathered into onr 
gamers, while the useless diaff is scattered by the 
winds of Heaven. 
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